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EVERY TEAMSTER 
SHOULD PLAY = 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


very four years the nation 
| eee the long and often 

complex procedure of se- 
lecting delegates to the two po- 
litical conventions on the road 
to the White House. Many of 
our states now hold presiden- 
tial preferential primaries, 
while others stage caucuses to 
’ show which candidate they pre- 
fer and to select delegates to 
the conventions. 

Presently, we are right in the 
middle of this process with 
many delegates for candidates 
already selected, and we are 
heading for the finish line to- 
wards San Francisco in July for 
the Democrats and Dallas in 
August for the Republicans. 

Our nomination and election 
process is unique among the 
democratic systems and singu- 
larly American. It is a process 
that invites every American to 
participate and I urge all Team- 
ster members and their families 
to get involved, register to vote, 
and turn out for our national 
elections this November. 

This year, we will elect not 
only a president, but governors, 
senators, members of Congress, 
and state legislators in every 
state. We have a responsibility 
if we want good government, a 
sound economy, and a better 
quality of life for all working 
Americans to participate in the 
electoral process and to exer- 
cise our franchise. This year es- 
pecially, with control of the 
Senate in question and impor- 
tant gubernatorial races at 
stake, it is vitally important 
that Teamsters get involved. 

I would urge each of you to 
participate through your local 
unions, joint councils and area 
conferences in voter registration 
efforts and to assist in getting 
out the vote among retirees, the 
handicapped, and other friends 


and neighbors who otherwise 
might need assistance in get- 
ting to the polls. This issue of 
the International Teamster has 
valuable and important voter 
information, including key 
races that are at stake. I hope 
you will take the time to peruse 
it and use it for an effective 
vote in November. 

I am happy to report that our 
national DRIVE check-off pro- 
gram has been highly success- 
ful, and contributions have 
been coming in to headquarters 
from every area conference. 

In the remaining six months 
or so before the election, our 
goal is to double this effort. We 
must, if we are to compete with 
union-busters and anti-labor 
elements, and maintain an equi- 
librium in the political arena. 
We know that in Washington 
money talks, and we want to be 
confident that we will have the 
political and financial clout to 
have an impact and possibly 
make a difference—especially 
in some strategic Senate races 
where Teamster votes could de- 
cide the race. Good government 
and good legislation go hand- 
in-hand with political funding 
and labor in the 80's can ill af- 
ford to lose the battle to big 
business and big government 
as we have in years past. 

One hundred percent partici- 
pation in DRIVE is our only 
weapon to ensure that we elect 
the right kind of people, who 
are concerned and sympathetic 
about the goals of the American 
people. Every Teamster should 
ask himself how much he can 
afford in the coming months to 
ensure this cause, and pledge 
accordingly. No matter how 
small the contribution; as the 
saying goes, every little bit 
helps. 

For our part, the IBT legisla- 
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tive and government relations 
team is working every day with 
members of Congress on vital 
legislation that affects the na- 
tional economy and Teamster 
pocketbooks. I am proud to be 
able to tell you, the member- 
ship, that in this important 
area, we have made greater in- 
roads and have more impact 
than ever before. 

To continue the groundwork 
we have laid, I ask for all 
Teamsters to participate and for 
each of you to help in every 
way you can—most impor- 
tantly, to vote in November. We 
know that Teamsters are proud 
Americans, and we can speak 
with a proud and powerful 
voice on November 6. 


Fraternally, 


Ww 
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This issue of International Teamster is distinctive in that it is 
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publication, beginning with this issue. In our new frequency, 
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every month now and keep reading. You're the most important 
part of our efforts, and what the magazine's really all about! 
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Presser Talks 


Politics and Practicalities 
To Western Conference 


na tough, hard-hitting, no- 
JRensense speech, General 

President Jackie Presser ad- 
dressed a meeting of approxi- 
mately 300 delegates from local 
unions attending a special ses- 
sion of the Western Conference 
of Teamsters on March 20 in 
Las Vegas. 

In his first appearance before 
delegates of the Western Con- 
ference since being elected 
president last April, Jackie 
highlighted the many changes 
that have been instituted at the 
IBT and reiterated his commit- 
ment to bring more services to 
Teamster members, working 
closely with each conference. 

"We're all going to work hard 
at our jobs in behalf of the 
membership,” Jackie said, “and 
if anyone working for the Inter- 
national doesn't feel that way, 
well, it's been nice knowing 
you.” His comment got a great 
response from the delegates, 
whom he told, “I need your 
help, your ideas, your time and 
your hard work.” 

He also shared with the con- 


On the facing page, from the top 
clockwise: V.P. George Mock ad- 
dresses delegates; G.P. Presser re- 
ceives warm welcome at his first 
WCT address; V.P. Weinmeister up- 
dates members, and new Confer- 
ence Director Jesse Carr acknowl- 


edges delegates’ vote of confidence. 


At center, IBT attorney John Cli- 
maco explains the Bildisco decision 
and its impact on workers. 
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ference gathering his philoso- 
phy on where labor is headed 
for the future and the new di- 
rections he sees the union mov- 
ing in, including organizing, 
communications, government 
affairs and legislation and po- 
litical influence, in general. 

Regarding the current elec- 
tion process, Jackie stated that 
it is his belief that labor organi- 
zations who endorsed candi- 
dates more than a year in ad- 
vance have performed, “a great 
disservice to the working men 
and women in America and 
particularly their membership.” 

"l reiterate to you that this 
union will make no endorse- 
ment of any presidential candi- 
date until both party conven- 
tions have selected their 
nominees and both the Demo- 
crats and Republicans have 
told the American people where 
they stand on vital issues af- 
fecting labor and our economy,” 
Jackie emphasized. 

"I believe this is both prudent 
and proper. I am not interested 
in being a power broker for 
either political party. I am only 
interested in the welfare of this 
membership and the direction 
in which both parties are going 
to achieve the goals we have 
set for working America... . I 
am more interested in seeing 
that both parties include our 
prerequisites for America in 
their platforms than in boosting 
the power of any one candi- 
date. 

“Today, my top two political 


priorities are to see that every 
Teamster is registered to vote 
and that we have 100 percent 
participation in DRIVE. The 
1980s should be a time for 
achieving labor's aims, instead 
of playing party games,” he 
concluded. 

Jackie also discussed the 
practical challenges that con- 
front labor today, including 
anti-union sentiment in Con- 
gress, sophisticated union-bust- 
ing tactics that exist today, 
bankruptcies and layoffs, and 
trade deficits and technological 
displacements in the work force. 

Commenting on Jesse Carr, 
the new Western Conference di- 
rector who was chairing his 
first full meeting of local union 
delegates, Jackie said, “Jesse is 
a hard-working, forward-look- 
ing kind of guy who is going to 
get things done in the Western 
Conference of Teamsters as he 
did in Alaska.” 

In his remarks, Director Carr 
advised the delegates that the 
Western Conference would im- 
plement the many new and di- 
verse programs of the Interna- 
tional with dispatch. “We have 
new, revitalized trade divisions 
and departments in the Western 
Conference,” Carr stated, “and 
they are there for the benefit of 
all our members.” 

Carr also stated that service 
to local unions and joint coun- 
cils will be facilitated by satel- 
lite offices in key areas in the 
Western Conference. 

“We will all be working in 
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unison with each other and the 
International Union to provide 
needed services to the mem- 
bers. This is my promise and 
the theme of my administration 
at the Western Conference,” 
Carr concluded. 

Delegates at the two-day 
meeting also heard from a 
Teamster attorney, John Cli- 
maco, who discussed two im- 
portant legal subjects - the 
Racketeer Influenced and Cor- 
rupt Organizations Act (RICO) 
and the recent Supreme Court 
decision on bankruptcy in the 
NLRB vy. Bildisco case. 

Climaco pointed out that 
since the RICO Act was passed 
in 1970, the courts have used 
broader and wider interpreta- 
tions, often to the detriment of 


organized labor. But calling the 
statute a double-edged sword, 
he went further to show that 
often RICO can be used against 
employers as well. 

The recent Supreme Court de- 
cision in NLRB v. Bildisco also 
gives those in labor reason to 
pause, since the court last 
month held that an employer 
who has filed for bankruptcy 
under Chapter ll of the Bank- 
ruptcy Code may petition the 
bankruptcy court to modify or 
reject a collective bargaining 
agreement. 

“One possible solution to the 
problems created by the Bil- 
disco decision, is, of course, 
legislative. Congress provided 
that collective bargaining 
agreements negotiated under 
the Railway Labor Act are not 
subject to rejection in bank- 
ruptcy. Congress could amend 


the Bankruptcy Code to exempt 
collective bargaining agree- 
ments under the NLRB from re- 
jection in bankruptcy,” Climaco 
pointed out. 

“Until such an amendment is 
obtained, we must consider two 
questions: 1) Can collective bar- 
gaining agreements be negoti- 
ated which would not be sub- 
ject to rejection in bankruptcy; 
and 2) What can be done to en- 
courage employers against re- 
jecting or modifying collective 
bargaining agreements, once 
they file for bankruptcy? My of- 
fice is investigating a number 
of legal and tactical maneuvers 
to deal with these issues,” he 
concluded. 

Climaco indicated that Team- 
ster attorneys and the IBT gov- 
ernment relations team were 
staying on top of this important 
issue. 


V.P. Shea Is Named 
As Government Observer for 
El Salvador Elections 


eamsters International 
; Vice President Walter J. 
Shea was among a group 
of 29 national leaders named by 
President Ronald Reagan on 
March 22 as members of a dele- 
gation that recently traveled to 
El Salvador. 

The group, which included 
six senators and thirteen mem- 
bers of the U.S. House, along 
with a distinguished group of 
private citizens representing 
business, religious, fraternal 
and educational groups, acted 
as impartial observers in the 
March 25 El Salvador elections 
at that government's request. 
Shea was the only labor repre- 
sentative designated to accom- 


pany the delegation, which was 
co-chaired by Senator William 
Roth (R-Del.) and Congressman 
Jim Wright (D-Tex.). Ambassa- 
dor W. Tapley Bennett also ac- 
companied the group as senior 
Administration representative. 

Ensuring that free and inde- 
pendent elections took place in 
war-torn El Salvador was a re- 
sponsibility that Shea and oth- 
ers in the party took soberly 
and seriously. The fact that the 
elections took place as sched- 
uled, devoid of threats or an at- 
mosphere of fear is a credit to 
the American presence there, a 
fact of which Shea and others 
in the party can be justifiably 
proud. 
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IBT/ATU Merger Document 
Is Agreed On 


n March 22, the Interna- 
Oi: Brotherhood of 

Teamsters reached tenta- 
tive merger agreement with the 


International Typographical 
Union. 


Teamsters General President 
Jackie Presser, in announcing 
the agreement to IBT members, 
said, “I am pleased to an- 
nounce that after months of in- 
depth talks, the officers of the 
International Typographical 
Union have signed with me a 
merger document which will 
shortly go before the members 
of the ITU for ratification, as 
well as before the general exec- 
utive board of the IBT. 


“We feel that this merger of- 
fers the membership the unique 
opportunity to preserve tradi- 
tions and enhance economic 
benefits by joining the nation's 
oldest trade union with the na- 
tion's largest trade union. This 
merger is, for all concerned, in 
the finest traditions of trade 
unionism, 


“I am confident upon success- 
ful acceptance of this merger 
agreement by the membership 
of the ITU that the continuing 
erosion of this industry will be 
reversed through the Teamsters’ 
bargaining power and eco- 
nomic and staff resources.” 
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Though no exact date has yet 
been set, the merger, which 
would make the ITU an autono- 
mous division of the IBT, is ex- 
pected to be voted on by the 
ITU's 75,000 rank-and-file mem- 
bers and retirees sometime in 
May. 

The ITU merger story began 
last August when General Pres- 
ident Presser, responding to an 
invitation, addressed the ITU 
convention in San Francisco. At 
the time, officers of the ITU 
were negotiating a possible 
merger with the Newspaper 
Guild. Presser’s speech, which 
raised for the first time the pos- 
sibility of a merger with the 
Teamsters, was so well re- 
ceived by the ITU delegates 
that soon thereafter they voted 
down the merger with the 
Guild. 

Since that vote, President 
Presser, along with the IBT le- 
gal department, has worked 
tirelessly to overcome any ob- 
stacles to an IBT/ITU merger 
and fashion an agreement ac- 
ceptable to both sides. 

Under the terms of the merger 
document, the ITU will retain 
its constitution, its by-laws, and 
its executive council structure 
as an autonomous trade divi- 
sion known as the ITU/IBT. The 
trade division director will be 


appointed by the IBT general 
president from among the pre- 
merger membership of the ITU 
and will act as liaison between 
the trade division and the IBT. 

The document also provides 
that the ITU facilities and serv- 
ices will be preserved and 
maintained. The ITU/IBT trade 
division will be headquartered 
in the same building which 
houses the current ITU leader- 
ship in Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado. Though the ITU/IBT mem- 
bers obtain the benefits of the 
Teamsters’ dues and per capita 
structure and the multitude of 
services available from the IBT, 
they will retain their own exist- 
ing retirement program and 
strike fund. The merger agree- 
ment also pledges both unions 
to the creation of a joint task 
force to begin organizing the 
unorganized printing, media 
and allied industries. 

General President Presser 
has made it a priority task of 
the departments at IBT head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C. to 
explain the terms of the merger 
and the benefits it brings. ITU 
members are encouraged to 
seek answers to their questions 
by either contacting the IBT or 
calling the toll-free number 1- 
800-IBT-MERG, which has been 
set up to respond to inquiries. 


Brewery 
Conference 
Gears Up 
For 


Negotiations 


xecutive Board members 
ES: the Teamsters Brewery 

and Soft Drink Workers 
Conference, U.S.A. and Can- 
ada, facing intensive upcoming 
national negotiations and a na- 
tional legislative climate that 
has grown increasingly hostile 
to organized labor, met in San 
Francisco, Calif., in mid-March, 
to plan a course of action for 
1984 and 1985. 

At the top of the policy-mak- 
ing group’s agenda was the de- 
velopment of strategies for 
dealing with upcoming national 
negotiations with Anheuser- 
Busch, Schlitz, Heileman, Miller 
and other major Teamster em- 
ployers, as their contracts ex- 
pire this year and early in 1985. 

Conference Director Charles 
Klare sounded a positive note 
when he reported that condi- 
tions in the brewery industry 
generally are good. This indus- 
try, unlike others, has managed 
to escape the widespread un- 
employment, employer shut- 
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downs, relocations to the South 
and company bankruptcies that 
have become all too common- 
place for workers in the steel, 
auto and countless other labor- 
intensive fields. 

Klare credited that to strong 
Teamster contracts in the brew- 
ery and soft drink industries, 
and a fierce competitiveness 
among the leading producers in 
an industry that today is domi- 
nated by four or five major 
brewers. 

In terms of negotiating envi- 
ronment, Klare said, “Condi- 
tions faced are the worst in 15 
years.” 

“The status of the industry 
and where we are at, and what 
happens in our negotiations 
will be affected by the state of 
the nation,” Klare said. “We 
can't coast; the big drive will be 
to increase production, elimi- 
nate manpower and reduce unit 
cost wherever they can to in- 
crease market share. Our goal 
will be to win gains for work- 


ers, despite potential calls for 
take-backs, reductions in man- 
power and other moves de- 
signed to weaken the kinds of 
conditions it took us 25 years to 
negotiate in the brewery indus- 
try. 

“With Anheuser-Busch alone, 
we are talking about 16 local 
unions, ll breweries, more than 
10,000 members, plus 21,000 who 
will be affected by our contracts 
in related industries. 

“It will be a rough year,” 
Klare concluded, “but we will 
come out all right, because we 
have a wonderful organization 
here and we will hang to- 
gether.” 

Brewery officers were pro- 
vided with in-depth synopses 
on current production and sales 
figures for all major producers, 
the vast majority of them under 
Teamster contract, analyses on 
the leading import beer compet- 
itors, projections on where the 
industry is going in terms of 
production and market share, 
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comparisons of current hourly 
wage rates for production work- 
ers in brewing, bottling and 
warehousing operations at all 
leading competitors, along with 
contract expiration dates. 

In the soft drink sector, dele- 
gates were brought up-to-date 
on a number of legislative pro- 
visions that are either in place 
or being promulgated. They 
were given state-by-state 
guides to restrictive packaging 
laws, including detailed studies 
of state forced deposit laws, a 
summary of state detachable 
pull-tab bans and a summary of 
state litter abatement/recycling 
measures. They also were sup- 
plied with figures on soft drink 
production, sales, market 
share, consumption by brand 
and number of plants in the 
United States. 

Teamsters General Secretary- 
Treasurer Ray Schoessling, a 
founder of the Teamsters Brew- 
ery and Soft Drink Conference, 
shared cogent insights with the 
delegates on the problems 
being faced within the industry 
as negotiations approach. 

“You know as well as I do 
that the beer business is a diffi- 
cult one. We're dealing now 
with a handful of majors; 
they've eliminated all the little 
breweries in the country, one 
way or the other. Nevertheless, 
they're the ones we're going to 
have to deal with; they've got 
the business. The sad part of it 


is, there really is no new busi- 
ness. It’s only what one of these 
guys can take away from the 
other ones,” Schoessling said. 

“One thing we haven't faced 
in this industry, we've faced in 
other industries—and that's a 
sagging economy and a bad 
employment situation,” he 
added. Speaking of the impact 
of economic cutbacks in indus- 
tries from warehousing to light 
manufacturing, steel to autos, 
along with deregulation’s ero- 
sion of trucking, increasing em- 
ployer shutdowns, and now, the 
use of Chapter 1] bankruptcies 
to escape a union contract, 
Schoessling warned brewery 
people to be prepared, because 
employers are becoming trickier 
than ever. 

"Jobs are the whole problem 
today,” Schoessling said. “Peo- 
ple cannot stand up and fight 
for what they believe is right. 
Today, they're afraid to move, 
because if they do move, 
they're afraid they'll lose their 
jobs. Today, we find the em- 
ployer has about three attempts 
to scare you that he uses. One, 
he will tell you, ‘if you join the 
union, then I'm going to shut 
down.’ Well, if that doesn't 
shake you, then he says, ‘well, 
he’s now given it serious 
thought and he’s going to move 
south.’ Well, that will shake 
you because now you're going 
into a right-to-work state. And if 
that doesn’t shake you, ‘well 


Brewery Conf. veterans Art Gildea and Tom Rusch (2nd, 3rd from left) 
received a big retirement send-off during the week. Here, from left, pre- 
senting them with gold watches are G-S-T Ray Schoessling, Conf. Director 
Charles Klare and Int'l. Rep. John Hoh. 
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Chapter 11.’ So what does the 
poor guy do? 

“Moreover, you know what's 
happening? If you are a striker 
and you walk off the job and 
they replace you, the guy they 
replace you with is going to 
stay on the job. That is what 
the courts have said, and this is 
another terrible blow to us, 
along with Chapter ll. So we've 
got so much unfriendly atmos- 
phere in the labor board and 
the courts today that nobody 
can really tell you where we 
are going.” 

Schoessling signaled the 
need for solidarity among labor 
to cope with the problems, say- 
ing, “If we in labor were to- 
gether on the issues, they'd 
never get away with it. We'd be 
a powerful influence in Con- 
gress.” 

Schoessling appealed to con- 
ference members to step up 
their political efforts and help 
raise funds to win our place in 
the sun. 

In wrapping up his com- 
ments, Schoessling touched on 
a situation close to brewery 
workers’ hearts—the ongoing 
Coors Beer Boycott. 

“This is the only non-union 
beer in the country,” Charlie 
Klare had said earlier, “with 
every phase of its operation 
non-union, except distribution 
by a few dealers, and we can- 
not abandon this campaign un- 
til the company agrees to give 
its workers the union security 
they seek.” Klare noted that the 
Coors boycott has been tremen- 
dously successful in Coors’ tra- 
ditional markets in the West, 
but added the company is none- 
theless increasing its volume 
sales as it expands to new mar- 
kets nationwide. 

Schoessling, noting that 
Coors has taken the position 
that the union be damned, 
whether it’s the AFL or the 
Teamsters, said, “Coors is hurt 
by the boycott and they have to 
get the volume out somewhere. 
So, as they've expanded into 
other markets, they seek most 
times to give this delivery to an 
established distributor, usually 
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a union one that we have al- 
ready. So I'm saying to you,” 
Schoessling affirmed, “Keep up 
the boycott. But we're going to 
take the distributors wherever 
they become Coors distributors, 
if they want to join our union 
and pay our scale.” 

Teamsters International Rep- 
resentative John Hoh chaired the 
four-day session, and com- 
mented both on upcoming nego- 
tiations and quality-of-work-life 
programs being implemented by 
some brewers. In preparation for 
the negotiations, he urged board 
members to prepare workers for 
tough talks, have their fingers on 
the members’ pulses, and antici- 
pate what lies ahead. “Things 
are not rosy,” Hoh said, “but 
unions were not made out of 
giveaways; they came out of the 
need of workers to be united to 
achieve justice. If we can accom- 
plish that, we will come out 
ahead.” 

Giving a report on recent 
malt house negotiations was 
Dan Bryant of Minneapolis Lo- 
cal 792. Reporting on the prog- 
ress of Canadian Teamsters in 
the brewery and soft drink in- 
dustries, and providing updates 
on recent negotiations, organiz- 
ing drives and bargaining cli- 
mate in Canada, was Louis 
Lacroix of Teamsters Local 1999. 

Delegates were welcomed to 
California by Chuck Mack, 
president of San Francisco 
Teamsters Joint Council 7, who 
brought them greetings from 
Western Conference Director 
Jesse Carr and filled them in on 
recent activities of the confer- 
ence. “Jesse has started to 
make moves that are long over- 
due to get this conference going 
and moving in the direction it 
should go,” Mack said, adding 
that coordination and communi- 
cation will help ensure our suc- 
cess in today’s anti-union envi- 
ronment. 


anadian Conference Di- 
Cx: and IBT Vice Presi- 
dent Edward L. Lawson 


also attended the sessions and 
told the policy board, “There 
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are serious problems facing the 
world, but with leaders like 
Jesse Carr, who has built a 
model of trade unionism in 
Alaska, and General President 
Presser, we will restore the In- 
ternational Union back to the 
days of greatness where it be- 
longs.” 

Lawson described the Team- 
sters’ success with the brewery 
workers merger in Canada and 
the rewards that affiliation 
brought Canadian workers from 
other brewery unions there. 
“While some decided not to 
come, the best did, including 
current Brewery Conference offi- 
cers like Louis Lacroix and Ray 
Bartolotti, both of whom have 
risen to national posts within the 
Canadian Conference of Team- 
sters,” Lawson noted. 

“And from that base of 3,000 
brewery workers, the confer- 
ence has succeeded in attract- 
ing 10,000 in many related crafts 
to Teamster ranks through in- 
tensive organizing and the ex- 
ample of strong trade unionism. 
Those who went with other 
unions are scattered to the 
winds. That's an interesting 
commentary on how good a 
merger can be where you stay 
intact, with division integrity,” 
Lawson noted. 

Philip Sipser, legal counsel to 
the conference, provided an ab- 
sorbing analysis of the Su- 
preme Court's NLRB vs. Bildisco 
decision and its potential im- 
pact on labor unions. He also 
detailed other recent court deci- 
sions that adversely affect 
union negotiations and repre- 
sentation, including decisions 
affecting strikers’ language on 
picket lines and a recent NLRB 
finding that seriously limits 
unions’ rights to protect employ- 
ees from runaway employers. 

Teamsters Legislative Direc- 
tor David Sweeney brought the 
brewery officers an important 
status update on key legislation 
affecting their division, includ- 
ing pending bottle legislation, 
bills pending on beer franchis- 
ing (S.1680 and HR 2262), and an 
update on S. 336. He reiterated 
the need for an attack on the 


Bildisco decision, filling the 
policy panel in on pending leg- 
islation that could reform the 
bankruptcy process and mini- 
mize the impact of the decision 
for organized labor. 

Sweeney told delegates 
frankly that “there simply is no 
way we can survive on a politi- 
cal or economic basis in the la- 
bor movement representing 
workers unless we work in con- 
cert.” 

He emphasized that in all our 
fights, from Congress to the 
state legislatures and county 
councils, the DRIVE program re- 
vitalized by General President 
Presser will make a difference, 
IF officers and members give 
the program their total support, 
and all affiliates participate, 
work hard in getting a DRIVE 
checkoff into their contracts, 
and reemphasize the impor- 
tance of DRIVE to their mem- 
bers. Sweeney concluded, “No 
trade unionist today can afford 
to forget you are political, 
whether you want to be or not!” 


eamsters Department for 
: Retiree Affairs Director 

Norman Greene brought 
delegates news about the grow- 
ing IBT retiree division, which 
now encompasses more than 
350,000 Teamster retirees na- 
tionwide. 

Speaking of the many serv- 
ices available to retirees 
through the division, Greene 
noted the many ways in which 
retirees can help the Interna- 
tional, citing as an example 
their overwhelming response to 
a TITAN message from head- 
quarters on the Bildisco situa- 
tion. 

Greene urged every Teamster 
local to get active in organizing 
their retirees, forming retiree 
chapters, and utilizing this in- 
valuable Teamster resource. 

In other business, appoint- 
ments of new members were 
made to fill several vacancies 
on the board, and the vice pres- 
idents voted to hold the 1985 
Brewery and Soft Drink Confer- 
ence convention in Montreal, 
Canada, leaving the choice of 
dates open. 
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Teamsters’ Organizing 
Is On-the Move 


s the Teamsters keep up 
Bie aggressive organiz- 

ing pace, the IBT Orga- 
nizing Department is kept busy 
hopscotching around the coun- 
try and lending a hand where 
needed, be it a public employ- 
ees’ drive in Ohio, a nursing 
unit that needs a little expert 
advice in the East, or even just 
fielding a phone call from a lo- 
cal that’s organizing clericals 
and has a question on a proce- 
dural point. To be successful at 
organizing, you have to be 
there when people need you. 
That has always been one of 
the keys to the Teamsters’ orga- 
nizing prowess. 

In one of the first big wins 
since the Organizing Depart- 
ment was restructured last 
year, Long Beach-based Public 
Employees Teamster Local 9ll 
recently attracted more than 300 
Santa Monica city workers to 
Teamster ranks after a five- 
month organizing drive. In 
doing so, the local outballoted 
UTU, the California League of 
City Employees Assn. (CLO- 
CEA) and the Statewide Em- 
ployees Association by a clear 
margin. 

Helping staff the housekeep- 
ing and maintenance depart- 
ments at Occidental College, 
designated as the medical cen- 
ter housing area for this sum- 
mer's Olympic Games in Los 
Angeles, will be some of the 
new Teamsters. The new Team- 
ster bargaining unit, in all, con- 
sists of workers in more than 60 
job classifications and a num- 
ber of work locations. 

Local 91l Secretary-Treasurer 
Arlene Mordasini reports that 
the election was won handily, 
but as do most organizing 
drives these days, involved 
months of delay caused by le- 
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gal and technical difficulties. 

“The Santa Monica employ- 
ees worked long and hard to 
become Teamsters,” Mordasini 
said. “We had a strong, dedi- 
cated organizing committee and 
the active participation of the 
entire Local 911 staff, with as- 
sistance coming not only from 
Teamsters Joint Council 42 and 
the Western Conference, but 
the IBT’s Organizing Director 
Vicki Saporta as well. 

Local 911 has already con- 
ducted meetings on contract 
proposals and stewards’ elec- 
tions and hoped to get its nego- 
tiations off the ground quickly. 
Santa Monica's workers were 
among the lowest paid employ- 


Pictured above are some of the 

proud new Local 9]l Teamsters from 

Santa Monica with officers of their 

local. Below, Murphy and Carroll 

(kneeling, center), pose with some 

a their new Local 46 Korean mem- 
ers. 


ees in Southern California 
when the Teamsters arrived, 
but Mordasini says the Team- 
sters intend to change that fact. 

IBT staffers also lent their 
assistance to two other success- 
ful drives in recent weeks, re- 
sulting in wins by Local 695 
with two large trailer compa- 
nies in the Madison, Wisconsin 
area, to add another 300 to 
Teamster ranks. 

Elsewhere, the IBT Brewery 
and Soft Drink Conference re- 
ports that with a lot of input 
from the conference, New York 
Teamsters Local 46 successfully 
conducted and won an organiz- 
ing campaign among workers 
at the Tri-Dent company. This 
campaign followed the initia- 
tion of a new bottle recycling 
law in New York State that sets 
a deposit charge on all beer 
and soda containers and re- 
quires the collection and recy- 
cling of empty bottles and cans. 
In the wake of the legislation, 
several new companies were 
spawned, catering to this enter- 
prise. Now, we have 62 new 
Teamster members, thanks to 
Local 46 President Kenneth Car- 
roll’s decision to go after the 
new firm. 

He and Soft Drink Workers 
Conference Organizer Vincent 
Murphy faced an interesting 
sidelight during the campaign, 
however, and that was how to 
communicate with the employ- 
ees, 60 of whom are Korean, 
with only two speaking any 
English. 

The undauntable Teamsters 
solved the problem by commu- 
nicating with the workers and 
urging them to sign Teamsters 
cards with the assistance of a 
Korean translator, who deliv- 
ered their organizing pitch with 
great success. 


he Supreme Court dealt 
organized labor a serious 

blow in mid-February 
when it ruled that a company 
can unilaterally reject portions 
of a valid collective bargaining 
agreement once it files for 
bankruptcy and not be charged 
with an unfair labor practice 
charge under the federal Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act 
(NLRA). 

Unless Teamsters and other 
unionists are successful in per- 
suading Congress to enact 
changes in bankruptcy laws to 
counteract the ruling, it could 
have disastrous consequences 
for all of organized labor. The 
ruling is dangerous because it 
opens the bankruptcy courts to 
any company in the nation that 
decides it wants to union-bust, 
or for any other reason avoid a 
union contract. 

Subject of the controversy 
was NLBAB versus Bildisco, a 
case involving a small New Jer- 
sey building supply firm and 
former Teamster-employer. The 
high court ruled that Bildisco 
was within its rights when, in 
1980, as it was petitioning for 
bankruptcy, it broke a contract 
with Teamsters Local 408, 
which had represented its em- 
ployees for many years. 

The matter came to the high 
court's attention after Bildisco, 
in filing for reorganization un- 
der the bankruptcy laws in 
April 1980, refused to honor its 
bargaining agreement and later 
sought a federal bankruptcy 
court ruling totally voiding the 
contract. The Teamsters 
fought the decision, of course, 
taking the action to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, 
where they obtained a ruling 
that the company had engaged 
in unfair labor practices. 

In December 1980, Bildisco 
formally asked the bankruptcy 
court for permission to void its 
union contract, and a year 
later, a Trenton bankruptcy 
court allowed the company to 
do so. Both Local 408 and the 
National Labor Relations Board 
challenged the contract cancel- 
lation, saying it violated fed- 
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Bildisco Decision 
Packs a Wallop! 


eral labor law, which bars em- 
ployers and unions from 
unilaterally changing contracts 
in mid-stream. They also ar- 
gued that the company should 
have been required to bargain 
with the union over the changes 
in the contract and that the 
bankruptcy court should have 
applied a stricter standard in 
deciding whether to cancel the 
pact. Instead of requiring the 
company to show merely that 
the contract was “burdensome,” 
they argued, the court should 
have required proof the firm 
couldn't survive unless the con- 
tract was voided. 

The bankruptcy court's deci- 
sion was upheld at the district 
and circuit court levels before 
reaching the Supreme Court. 

Today, under Chapter 11 “re- 
organization,” Bildisco contin- 
ues to operate without a union 
contract and with court protec- 
tion from creditors’ lawsuits. 
The bankruptcy court required 
the company to pay off only 15 
percent of its debts. Employees’ 
union-won pension and health 
and welfare plans were among 
the “creditors” shortchanged by 
the court's division of assets. 

Unions, which had looked to 
Congress to set the standards 
for bankruptcies and interpret 
any possible impact on labor 
agreements, instead saw the 
high court hand down a ruling 
that was tremendously broad 
and scathing in scope. In its de- 
cision, the court reversed a 
longstanding policy of the NLRB 
and held unanimously that a 
company could be freed from its 
union contract if the company 
can show the contract burden- 
some and not in the best inter- 
ests of the business. 


A company, the court de- 
cided, did not have to prove 
that its demise was imminent, 
should it be required to honor 
the contract. Waiting until fail- 
ure was at the door denied the 
company the flexibility it 
needed to survive, the court 
decided. 

Going farther, however, and 
with much more damaging re- 
percussions, the justices de- 
cided in a 5-to-4 decision in the 
same case that once the com- 
pany filed for bankruptcy and 
was awaiting a ruling from the 
court, it is free to break its col- 
lective bargaining agreements 
with labor. Once again, the 
court argued that troubled busi- 
nesses needed flexibility, add- 
ing that “reasonable efforts” 
should be made to work out a 
“voluntary modification” be- 
tween labor and management. 
In other words, offer employees 
anything and if they don’t ac- 
cept, that’s too bad, the com- 
pany made the effort. 

abor unions suddenly 
Le their agreements no 

longer enforceable con- 
tracts. Further, they found that 
the NLRB, formerly the protector 
of workers’ rights under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, now 
took second place to a bank- 
ruptcy court. 

With bankruptcy already be- 
coming too popular a tactic 
among companies like Man- 
ville, Braniff, Continental and 
even Greyhound, Teamsters 
General President Jackie 
Presser responded immediately. 
He termed the ruling disas- 
trous, saying, “The Supreme 
Court's decision severely under- 
cuts the rights of workers, pre- 
viously thought to be guaran- 
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teed under the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

“The decision unfortunately 
gives a blueprint to unscrupu- 
lous employers who will utilize 
the bankruptcy proceedings to 
destroy collective bargaining 
agreements and the accrued 
rights of the workers, built up 
over many years of service to 
their employers,” he added. 

The Teamsters Union immedi- 
ately swung into action to per- 
suade Congress to correct this 
erosion of workers’ rights. 
Strong Teamster outcries and a 
massive lobbying effort quickly 
ensured this will be one of the 
key issues for 1984. 


lready, several pieces of 
BA csisxicn have been in- 

troduced in Congress 
that would restore protections 
for workers under the bank- 
ruptcy laws. 

One of these, H.R. 3, was in- 
troduced by Congressman Peter 
Rodino (D-NJ), chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee. Ro- 
dino termed the Supreme Court 
decision a “puzzling misreading 
of congressional intent.” His 
bill, if enacted, would require 
that bankruptcy courts swiftly 
consider and rule on any effort 
by a company to abrogate its 
contract with a labor union. 

The bill also would establish 
a standard under which it 
would be much more difficult 
for companies to break their 
union contracts. The measure 
would, for example, permit a 
contract to be voided only if it 
were shown to be a direct 
threat to the continued exist- 
ence of a company and the jobs 
of its employees. The legisla- 
tion would prohibit companies 
from breaking their labor con- 
tracts before gaining court ap- 
proval. 


Teamsters began discussing 

the decision, and swinging 
into action. Teamsters legisla- 
tive and governmental affairs 
representatives quickly mobi- 
lized members for a write-in 
campaign that in little more 
than 24 hours produced 30,000 


I: meetings coast-to-coast, 
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telegrams, vehemently oppos- 
ing the court's decision and 
urging Congress to counter- 
mand it. 

At the Teamsters Brewery and 
Soft Drink Conference in mid- 
March, Conference Counsel 
Phil Sipser and Legislative Di- 
rector Dave Sweeney gave a de- 
tailed analysis of the court's 
ruling and summarized legisla- 
tive actions being taken to rem- 
edy the problem. 

In explaining how the Bil- 
disco decision might affect 
Teamsters, both men agreed. 
“You now have the proposition 
of sitting at the bargaining ta- 
ble, and if the employer says, ‘I 
want to engage in concession 
bargaining and asks for a 50% 
cut in wages, and you say ‘bal- 
oney,’ he can say ‘fine.’ ‘Num- 
ber 1, I will transfer the opera- 
tion and take it to a non-union 
place or plant that pays lesser 
wages, or, Number 2, ‘Okay, I 
am going to file Chapter ll.’ He 
fills in one sheet of paper and 
the contract is over for all pur- 
poses. Arbitration, health and 
welfare, everything. The ques- 
tion of what protection ERISA 
gives employees has not been 
argued yet, but the employee 
and union may have nothing to 
say about it.” 


eamsters General Secre- 
PDP crr-treasure Ray 

Schoessling has been 
clear in his opinion of the deci- 
sion. “It gives them (employers) 
the right to abrogate the union 
contract.” 

In addition to increasing use 
of the bankruptcy reorganiza- 
tion ploy, unions should expect 
to see demands for concession 
bargaining by other employers 
and other overlap effects as 
bankruptcy causes trouble 
among other employers. It gives 
them a magic wand to wave, 
while trying to exert control 
over workers. 

Workers who have spent a 
lifetime helping their employers 
build a business, as things 
stand now, can lose everything 
with a stroke of the pen. Is it 
any wonder labor is concerned? 


WHAT DID NLRB vs. 
BILDISCO SAY? 


he Supreme Court ruling 
i in NLRB vs. Bildisco, writ- 
ten by Justice William H. 
Rehnquist, came in two parts. 
The justices agreed unani- 
mously on the first part, but 
split 5-4 on the second. 

In the first part, the court said 
the bankruptcy court had the 
right to invalidate the labor 
contract, just as it can void 
other types of business con- 
tracts. It said such a cancella- 
tion is legitimate if the com- 
pany proves the contract 
burdensome and if the benefits 
of voiding it outweigh the draw- 
backs. 

The court ruling did not make 
survival of a business the 
standard for rejecting a labor 
contract. Instead, the decision 
allowed for rejection of the con- 
tract “if the debtor can show 


' that the collective bargaining 


agreement burdens the estate 
and that, after careful scrutiny, 
the equities balance in favor of 
rejecting the labor contract.” 

In the second part, the court's 
majority ruled that a company 
doesn't have to abide by its la- 
bor contract between the time it 
files for bankruptcy and the 
time a bankruptcy court rejects 
the agreement. That portion of 
the ruling, written by Justice 
Rehnquist, was approved by a 
5-4 vote. He was joined by 
Chief Justice Warren Burger 
and Justices Sandra Day O’Con- 
nor, John Paul Stevens and 
Lewis Powell Jr. 

The dissenting opinion, writ- 
ten by Justice William J. Bren- 
nan, Jr., and joined by Justices 
Byron R. White, Thurgood Mar- 
shall, and Harry A. Blackmun, 
argued that the second part of 
the opinion conflicted with the 
first. 

The dissenting justices said 
that allowing companies to uni- 
laterally breach contracts be- 
fore approval by a bankruptcy 
court would “spawn precisely 
the type of industrial strife” that 
the National Labor Relations 
Act was intended to prevent. 
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Teamsters’ UPSers Ensure They're 
A Part of Political Process 
With New DRIVE Checkoff 


eamsters employed by 
i United Parcel Service, 

Inc., the union's single 
largest bargaining unit, 
achieved a first in February, 
when their employer agreed to 
a weekly national checkoff for 
DRIVE, the Teamsters’ political 
action committee. 

Following the agreement 
reached by Teamsters General 
President Jackie.Presser with 
UPS, DRIVE contributions be- 
came a week-to-week payroll 
item for UPSers, making it 
much easier for them to contrib- 
ute to DRIVE than with the an- 
nual checkoff program they for- 
merly had. 

At a conference of all UPS lo- 
cals within the Southern Con- 
ference, held in Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla, in mid-March, 
International Representative 
W.C. Smith III and DRIVE Direc- 
tor Wallace Clements explained 
the new program conceived by 
General President Presser and 
described how it is being im- 
plemented. Clements was 
clearly excited about this 
checkoff breakthrough, since it 
is expected to draw many new 
members to DRIVE and pump 
thousands of additional dollars 
into the DRIVE program each 
year to help the Teamsters 
“elect our friends and defeat 
our enemies in the U.S. Con- 
gress. A dollar or two a week 
donation is a lot easier to come 
up with than $100 once a year,” 
Clements said, “so we really 
expect to see some great re- 
sults, thanks to this joint effort.” 
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Similar meetings have been 
scheduled by UPS Negotiating 
Committee Co-Chairman Dan 
Darrow, at which delegates 
from Teamster locals within the 
Eastern, Western and Central 
Conferences will be apprised of 
the new program and its bene- 
fits. 

Clements emphasizes that the 
success with UPS is just the 
first victory in the union's con- 
tinuing effort to get all of our 
people involved with DRIVE. 
“Our people are ready to go!” 
he declares. 

At a brewery conference pol- 
icy session early in March, both 
Teamsters General Secretary- 
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Treasurer Ray Schoessling and 
Legislative Director Dave Swee- 
ney had urged brewery officers 
to attempt to incorporate 
weekly DRIVE checkoffs into 
their own agreements, when 
they begin their national nego- 
tiating sessions with major 
brewers. 

Teamsters’ enthusiasm for the 
DRIVE program nationally is 
growing, as are the fund cof- 
fers. And with those donations, 
we plan to have a strong im- 
pact on key legislative races, 
both within Congress and the 
state legislatures. Political ac- 
tion is the watchword for 1984. 
We will be heard! 
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TT. fall's general elections 
will, more than any con- 
tests in recent history, de- 
termine how workers fare for 
the next four years. 

Anyone within the labor 
movement today can sense the 
overwhelmingly anti-union at- 
mosphere that is being fostered 
around the country by big busi- 
ness forces. With not only the 
presidency, but all House seats, 
more than 30 Senate seats and 
numerous governorships up for 
grabs, it thus becomes a neces- 
sity, if not an obligation, for us 
to participate in the political 
process, make our voices heard, 
and exercise our right to choose 
those we want to represent us— 
preferably those who have 
workers’ interests at heart. 

For the past three months, 
states across the land have 
been holding primaries and 
caucuses to select delegates for 
the important party conventions 
this summer. From May until 


Your 
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September, most will be hold- 
ing congressional primaries so 
voters can choose candidates to 
represent them on Capitol Hill 
and in the state legislatures. 

Last fall, Teamsters General 
President Jackie Presser de- 
clared this the year of the in- 
volved Teamster, and asked ev- 
ery IBT member not only to join 
DRIVE, our political fund-rais- 
ing arm, but to REGISTER, and 
above all, VOTE in the primar- 
ies and fall election. 

We are proud to note that 
DRIVE's coffers are filling, 
thanks to members’ determina- 
tion to have a say in policies 
that affect us. Now, we hope 
the same can be said of their 
determination to voice their 
choices in the political process. 

On the following pages of In- 
ternational Teamster, we have 


printed a comprehensive Voters’ 


Guide, containing information 
on both when the key races are 
being run and how and where 


Teamsters and their families 
can register to vote. 

We urge you to utilize this in- 
formation, to register early and 
to go to the polls, both for the 
primaries and in November. 


Your vote is one of your most 
precious rights as an American 
citizen. If you waste it by fail- 
ing to utilize it, you really don't 
have any right to gripe when 
things don't go labor's way leg- 
islatively. 


Teamsters, together with their 
wives and husbands, children 
and other family members, rep- 
resent a voting bloc of easily 10 
million people. Those voices, 
raised in unison, can make a 
ruckus loud enough to be heard 
from Alaska to Florida, Califor- 
nia to Capitol Hill. Let's get to- 
gether on the issues; let's get 
united; and let's deliver the 
message this fall, that LABOR 
WILL BE HEARD AND HEEDED. 
It all starts with you! 


1984 Election Key Dates 
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Delaware Pierre S. du Pont IV (R) 


Kansas August 7 Nancy Landon Aust 
Kassebaum (R) 
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Massachusetts 
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Mississippi March 17 (C) une 5 Thad Cochran (R) 
une 26* 


Missouri pril 17 (C) 


* Runoff Date : 
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Voter Registration Information 


REGISTRATION DATES 


_ | FOR 
——= RESIDENCY FOR GENERAL 
T TE REQUIREMENT REGISTRATION DEADLINE] PRIMARY | ELECTION WHERE TO REGISTER 
10 days before election nee 26 —_|county court house 


30 days before election July 29 Oct. 7 state election office, city & borough clerk, precinct registrar 


50 days before election July 23 Sept. 17 |county recorder, justice of the peace, deputy registrars 


20 days before election ee 16 |county clerk, other designated places 
29 days before election May 7 Oct. 9 office of registrar of voters or co. clerk, before deputy registrar, Dept. 
of Motor Vehicles, Post Offices 


32 days before election jAug. 10 | any county or city clerk’s office, or branch offices 


Ona fide residence 14 days before primary = jAug. 28 Oct. 16 ‘own clerk or registrar of voters, session of bd. of admission of 
0 durational req. 21 days before election electors, public sessions, crosstown & door-to-door registration 


na fide residence {21 days before primary Aug. 18 Oct. 20 county department of elections, other designated places 
0 durational req. 3rd Sat. in Oct. 
e 30 days before election (oe with supervisor of elections, or branch offices 


= 
= 
no 


fi 


county board of registrars 


i ct. 6 
- na fide residence 30 days before election uly 16 Oct. 9 


30th day before election Aug. 16 Oct. 9 any county or city clerk’s office, Lt. Governor's office 


10 durational req 
na fide residence 
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i i 5 days before election May 11 Oct. 26 county clerk or precinct registrar 
0 days 28 days before election Feb. 21 Oct. 9 county clerk's office, office of the Board of Election Commissioners 
during precinct registration days or anytime by precinct registrars 

29th day before election Bd. of Voter Registration, clerk of circuit court, before deputy regis- 
trar, certain institutions 

10th day before election |May 26 Oct. 27 Office of County Commissioner, public bldgs., or anyone may distrib- 
ute forms 

Aust be registered at |20 days before election [July 17 Oct. 16 county election commissioner's office, county clerk 

lose of registration 

30 days before election July 30 Oct. 8 county clerk’s office 


30 days before election  jAug. 30 Oct. 13 office of registrar of parish 
) durational req. Election Day Registration ; .... before registrar of voters, board of registration, justice of peace, or 
Election Day Registration notary public 


jona fi i 29 days before election Oct. 8 local board of supervisors of elections, public libraries, other desig- 
durati : nated places 

A .  ]28 days before election jAug. 21 = jOct. 9 city or town hall, or registrar will visit disabled, special out-of-office 

Must be res. at sessions 


30 days before election July 9 Oct. 9 city or township clerk, Sec’y of State branch office 

20 days before election _,.._ {city hall or other public place designated by official at polls election 
Election Day Registration Election Day Registration day, city clerk, county auditor 

30 days before election county registrar or city clerk 


28 days before election July 11 Oct. 10 county clerk's office or office of board of election commissioners 


30 days before election May 6 Oct. 7 co. clerk & recorder’s office, with deputy registrar, co. election 
administrator 
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APRIL 1984 


STATE 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


New Mexico 
New York 


North Carolina 


North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 


South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


Guam 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 
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American Samoa |Mid-April (C) 


* Runoff Date 


1984 Election Key Dates 


U.S. CONGRESS 4 
STATE LEGISLATUF 


org as 
CAUCUS. | PRIMARY SENT- UPPER HOUSE I Res 
DATES DATE ELECT A SENATOR | ATIVES| ELECTAGOVERNOR | ELECT] TERM Rea 


May 15() _[May15 [i Jameson) | 9 | _No__-| 26 | 4 | (unicane 

March 19(0) _[oeptember | No «| 2 | No _—*| 10 | 4 | 4 [tie 

Feb. 28(P) September 11 |Gordon J. Humphrey (R)} 2 JohnH. Sununu (R) | 24 | 2 | 400 | days 

oe 

une5(®) une S __eterv. Domenica my | 3 | No | @ | 4 | 70 [ura 

May 8 (P) ioe eee Helms (R) Ae B. Hunt, Jr. (D) Fae 
une 5* 


March 14-26 (Oune12__| _No__-'| 1 [lent Oven) | 26 | 4 | 106 [ays 

Ue ee er oe ee ee ee | 
September 18* 

May 15(°) [May 15 [Mak O.Hattea(m) | 5 | No | 18 | 4 | 60 [as 

peri 10(P) porto] SMO] SS] NO SSC*dSCH S| | (08 

March 13 (P) [September 11 |Oiabome Peli(0) | 2 i. dosephGarahy() | 80 | 2 | 100 |das 


March 17 (C) une 12 Strom Thurmond (R) 4 ja fid 
une 26* dur 

ee 

May 5 (C) May 5 John G. Tower (R) 27 15 4 150 | idays 
une 2* 

March 6 (P) September 11 1 {Richard A. Snelling (R) 30 150 | fe 

April 24 (C) 


March 180) [eptember 1@[ No | 8 lomD. Spaiman a) | 25 | 4 | 98 | [amr 


Wasingion,DC|Way 1(@) (May? | —————~irdeepae) TCC 


une5(P)  \une5 —— Wennings Randolph (D) | 4 [John D. Rockefeller V(D)] 17 | 4 | 100 | jdays 


Rie peer] = rte et oe 
March 10 (C) {September 11 {Alan K. Simpson (R) Pee ee at 
O dui 


: Ei See 
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Voter Registration Information 


ATUR | REGISTRATION DATES 


FOR 
VERT RESIDENCY FOR | GENERAL 
CT]| REQUIREMENT | REGISTRATION DEADLINE] PRIMARY | ELECTION WHERE TO REGISTER 


nicame -—_‘{nd Fri. before election county clerk or election commissioner 
2 |Hays -—-—=—«*|30- days before election fAug. 4 Oct. 26 _office of county clerk, registrar of voters, or volunteer deputy registrar 
0 |iays ——=—«*i10-days before election —{Sept. 1 Oct. 27 __|board of supervisors of the checklist or town or city clerk 


ne SS. 29 days before election Lee bd. of elec. or ofc. of municipal clerk, out-of-ofc. sites, mobile 


vans 


0 | Wurational req. — |42 days before election |April 24 |Sept. 25 office of county clerk or by deputy registrar 


d 30 days before election July 13 Oct. 6 county board of elections, or at local registration meetings 2 days as 
designated 
Ok business days before |April10  |Oct. 16 _joffice of county board of elections 
election 


mis, | Not required Registration Not Required me 
jidays —————s«*d80 days before election {April [Oct 8 —_|county board of elections office or other legally designated sites 


a 10 days before election  |Aug. 17 a a pe election board or office of voter registrar 


0 |idays ——_[anytime incl. Election Day | Election Day Registration |county clerk's office, other designated places 
3 |idays ‘(30 days before election |March 12 |Oct.9 county board of elections, court house, municipal buildings, libraries 
0 }idays ‘(30 days before election Aug. 11 |Oct.6 —_|local board of canvassers 


4 | fafide residence {30 days before election {May 12 Oct. 6 county board of voter registration office 
durational req. 

15 days before election 

30 days before election 

0 } idays 30 days before election April 5 
5 ays 10 days before election Aug. 16 
17 days before election Aug. 25 

31 days before election May 12 in presence of general registrar of city or county or assistants, various 

locations 


30 days before election |Aug. 18 {Oct.6 —_|county auditor's office, deputy registrars 
30 days before election April 2 |Oct.8 —_—_‘|istrict Building, public libraries 


29 days before election May 7 Oct. 8 county clerk, magisterial sittings, certain institutions 


2nd Wed. before election municipal clerk or bd. of elec. commissioners in counties where 
Election Day at polls registration is required 
30 days before election 


1 


Oct. 22 city or county auditor, township or town clerk, municipal finance 


officer or notary public 


county election commission office or with precinct registrar, post 
offices, other designated places 


Oct. 7 county tax assessor-collector, deputies, county elec. administrator, 
co., clerk, Sec’y of State 


Nov. 1 county clerk's office or with registration agent, other designated 
places 


town or city clerk 


May 21 


9 ays uly 3 Oct. 6 


tik 


Oct. 20 
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as Election Day Registration 


Oct. 6 


la fide residence 
0 durational req. 


Primary Day 
Registration 


city or county clerk’s office 


inscription centers established by local commission of elections 


120 days before election 
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Campaign ‘84: The Stakd. 


ampaign year 1984, unlike 
CO: in recent memory, 

held so many surprises, it 
was all voters could do in the 
early months of the Presidential 
race to keep up with them. 

For the Republicans, the Jan- 
uary 29 announcement by in- 
cumbent President Ronald Rea- 
gan that he would seek 
reelection this fall, with George 
Bush as his running mate, took 
all the surprise out of that con- 
test, with only the Republican 
National Convention in Dallas, 
Tex., this August necessary to 
confirm the choice. 

For the Democrats, however, 
it was a far different process. 

By the time 1984 began, eight 
candidates had announced 
their intent to seek the Demo- 
cratic nomination. The wide- 
open field was joined by former 
Florida Governor Reuben As- 
kew, Senators Alan Cranston of 
California, John Glenn of Ohio, 
Ernest Hollings of South Caro- 
lina and Gary Hari of Colorado, 
along with former Vice Presi- 
dent Walter Mondale, Rev. 
Jesse Jackson, and a familiar 
face, former South Dakota Sen- 
ator George McGovern, taking 
a second run at the brass ring 
of the presidency. 

As the weeks went by and the 
Democratic selection system 
ground on, primaries and cau- 
cuses narrowed the field. After 
Idaho's caucuses and New 
Hampshire's primary, first in 
the nation, three contenders 
conceded defeat. Alan Cranston 
was the first to succumb to the 
high cost of seeking the presi- 
dency, followed quickly by Er- 
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nest Hollings and Reuben As- 
kew, both of whom had learned 
that a good early showing was 
essential to winning financial 
support. 

As they were left by the way- 
side, frontrunner Walter Mon- 
dale, who had begun what was 
expected to be a triumphant 
march to the Democratic nomi- 
nation, faced a setback of his 
own when New Hampshire vot- 
ers gave Gary Hart their nod in- 
stead. It was quickly noted by 
the media that nobody from 
either party has been elected 
President since 1952 without 
winning this important early 
primary, although voters have 
backed the eventual Democratic 
nominee only four of eight time 
in the same period. 

A few weeks later, the inevit- 
ability of Mondale’s choice was 
more seriously questioned as 
the Maine caucus, Vermont 
“beauty contest” and Wyoming 
caucus took place, with Gary 
Hart pulling some surprise wins 
out of the hat. 

Like the 10 little indians, as 
the weeks went by and voters 
voiced their preferences, the 
field was whittled down. 

By “Super Tuesday,” as it 
was called, pundits had pre- 
dicted that a Democratic candi- 
date would be known, but by 
the time the votes were tallied, 
all it had done was muddy the 
water a bit more. Nine states 
held primaries and caucuses on 
March 13, in the largest single 
day balloting of the ‘84 cam- 
paign. By day’s end, Hart and 
Mondale had divided the spoils 
with other contenders taking 


strictly ‘also ran’ status. Of the 
primary states, Hart carried 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and FLorida (for his first big 
state win), while Mondale won 
voters in Alabama and Geor- 
gia. 

Following Super Tuesday, it 
was George McGovern’s turn to 
concede defeat, although he 
won kudos from political watch- 
ers as he did so for a candidacy 
that had brought unity to the 
party and forced attention to 
the issues, instead of the per- 
sonalities. The South Dakotan’s 
senior statesman status at the 
San Francisco Democratic Con- 
vention seemed assured. 

Before the Illinois primary, 
one of the first major industrial 
state contests faced by the con- 
tenders, Senator Glenn, 
strapped for funds, also re- 
moved his hat from the ring. 

And then there were three. 
Even as Illinois’ votes were tal- 
lied, the candidates were vow- 
ing it would be a race to the 
finish for Walter Mondale, early 
choice of the AFL-CIO, the well- 
performing Senator Hart, and 
Rev. Jackson, the favorite son of 
black voters. That battle prom- 
ised to be a grueling marathon, 
ending at the San Francisco 
convention center this summer. 

At the least, Jackson hopes to 
play an essential part in mak- 
ing blacks’ voices heard on the 
issues contained within the 
party platform as convention 
time nears, while Hart and 
Mondale will settle for nothing 
less than the top slot. 

The long primary process was 
a grueling ordeal. The final 
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word, however, was delegates, 
and on March 26, the rankings 
stood at: 


MONDALE — 629; 


HART — 357; 
JACKSON — 61; 
OTHERS — 72. 


By the end of that fateful 
month, a total of 1,687 dele- 
gates, or nearly half the num- 
ber to be chosen for the na- 
tional convention, had been 
selected in 32 primaries and 
caucuses. Everyone knew, how- 
ever, that turnarounds could af- 
fect the totals, especially in the 
western states, where Hart 
should run strongest. 

As for the Teamsters, it's 
been strictly wait-and-see since 
last fall. General President 
Jackie Presser stated then that 
the union would remain neutral 
and uncommitted, at least 
through the Democratic and Re- 
publican nominating conven- 
tions. 

Teamster leaders intend to 
address both party platform 
committees, state our goals for 
labor and the nation, and then 
see what the parties decide on, 
in terms of a national agenda, 
before committing ourselves to 
either party or any candidate. 
There is too much at stake for 
labor in Election 1984 to take 
anything for granted. Working 
together, we will attempt to 
have a say in redirecting our 
nation’s priorities and making 
workers’ interests number one 
again. 
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J.C. 7 Teamsters 
Straw Poll Results 


orthern California Team- 
N:-: early on in Cam- 

paign ‘84 took their own 
straw poll of all the candidates 
in the race at that time. Their 
tally, which included all this 
year’s announced candidates, 
showed Walter Mondale lead- 
ing in the January 20 balloting, 
with President Reagan running 
a close second. 

The balloting reflected the 
views of Teamsters from more 
than 33 Northern California 
Teamster local unions, with 
more than 75,000 members. Also 
participating in the poll were 
members of four locals affili- 
ated with Teamsters Joint Coun- 
cil 38 in the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Valley areas. The 
polling was done by the North- 
ern California Teamster. 


Joint Council 7's announced 
results were as follows: 


Mondale 40.2% 
Reagan 31.9% 
Cranston 10.6% 
Glenn 7.1% 
Jackson 4.6% 
McGovern 3.2% 
Hart 1.4% 
Hollings .7% 
Askew .3% 

100.0% 
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trends very carefully, calculat- 
ing the odds, looking for pock- 
ets of apathy, and noting key 
issues on which to capitalize, 
once the race swings into top 
gear. 

Make your vote count. 


date will have to amass at least 
270. 

While the Democrats go 
through their selection process, 
therefore, it's a sure bet Presi- 
dent Reagan and his campaign 
team are eyeing each state’s 


ith a total of 538 elec- 
toral votes up for grabs, 
how each state swings 


this fall will make a crucial dif- 
ferénce in who wins the presi- 
dential nomination. 

A winning presidential candi- 


Community Service: 
A Teamster Tradition 


ypical of Teamster officers 
| who contribute so much to 
| their communities and our 


membership around the country 
is Howard “Whitey” Bennett, 
president of Teamsters Local 
294 of Albany, N.Y., who was 
recently the recipient of Israel's 
Solidarity Award, presented by 
the State of Israel Bonds Orga- 
nization. 
Bennett, a 3l-year Teamsters 

veteran, in addition to manag- 

| ing the affairs of his members 
and serving on two union pen- 
sion trusts, also serves on a 
number of civic panels, among 
them the Albany Area Economic 


Development Program, Cornell 
University’s Labor Studies Advi- 
sory Board, the American Red 
Cross Board, the Albany Human 
Rights Commission and the Al- 
bany Urban League Board of Di- 
rectors. 
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Here the Teamster is shown being 
presented his award by, from lett, 
Congressman Sam Stratton; Abi 
Ben Ari, Israeli diplomat to the 
United Nations; Bennett with his 
award; Eitan Evan, regional chair- 
man, State of Israel Bonds; Norman 
Brickman, dinner co-chairman and 


president of D. Brickman, Inc., and 
Chuck Bentley, dinner co-chairman 
and secretary-treasurer of Team- 
sters Local 294. Honorary chairman 
of the event was International Vice 
President and Joint Council 16 Presi- 
dent Joseph Trerotola. 
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Good News Travels Fast to Retiree 


he International Brother- have with DRIVE. With more cally savvy. I tell you, this reti- 
A hood of Teamsters Depart- than 350,000 Teamster retirees ree division is going to be one 
ment for Retiree Affairs across the country and new Re-__ of the movers and shakers in 
never realized what a truly in- tiree Chapters being formed the union, as far as political ac- 
ternational scope it had, until daily, retirees are proving that _tivism is concerned,” Greene 
its director, Norman Greene, they KNOW the importance of says. “Informational picketing, 
began a continuing correspon- being involved politically. handbilling, lobbying, my 
dence with a former Teamster “When I can walk into a troops are ready.” 
Local 391 member now residing union hall and meet with reti- If you want to be one of reti- 
in Wickford, Essex, England. rees, as I did recently at one ree division's political activists, 
Somehow, Brother I .M. local, and walk out with over 50 and have not yet contributed to 
Thompson learned of the new percent of them signed up on DRIVE, just write Greene a 
retirees division at headquar- DRIVE checkoffs to bring back note. He promises to dispatch a 
ters a few months back and to headquarters, even though Retiree Department DRIVE ap- 
wrote, asking to be put on the these people face their own plication to you by return mail. 
mailing list to receive their problems with pensions, Social He wants every Teamster in 
newsletter and all information Security and medical costs, that this International Union in- 
about the division's activities. tells me our retirees are politi- volved. Are you? 


Quickly, Greene dispatched 
him a membership card (since 
he definitely has “at-large” sta- 
tus for now), along with a reti- 
ree bumper sticker, member- 
ship pin and other 
paraphernalia especially cre- 
ated for our Teamster retirees. 
He also had Brother Thompson 
put on the mailing list for both 
International Teamster and the 
International Teamster Retiree 
News, the division's quarterly 
newsletter. 

Greene was surprised and 
pleased at the Teamster's dedi- 
cation, but thought little more 
about it. Then, along came an- 
other letter from Brother Wick- 
ford, this time a request for reg- 
istration materials for DRIVE, 
the Teamsters’ political action 
committee. It seems our English 
brother had read of the depart- 
ment's commitment to DRIVE in 
a newsletter and he wanted to 
be among those actively in- 
volved in the program. 

Greene, of course, quickly 
dispatched Thompson's DRIVE 
membership card to him and 
forwarded his $5 to Interna- 
tional headquarters. 

Greene tells us that while 
this international flair is a little 
unusual, it’s indicative of the 
zestful involvement retirees 
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Teamsters 
& Hed 

Cross Form 
Unique 

Partnership 


he International Brother- 
i hood of Teamsters, in a 

dramatic exhibit of its 
community concern, on March 
22 signed an historic document, 
pledging with the American Na- 
tional Red Cross mutual sup- 
port and solidarity in formulat- 
ing a total voluntary blood 
donor system for the United 
States, and further, volunteer- 
ing the talents and skills of the 
IBT Department for Retiree Af- 
fairs and its members in coordi- 
nating and implementing disas- 
ter relief programs. 

Present at the signing cere- 
mony at Teamsters headquar- 
ters last month were American 
National Red Cross President 
Richard F. Schubert, and a 
number of Red Cross officials, 
including Gil Tills, a vice presi- 
dent of ARC; Dave Oliver, di- 
rector of labor participation; 
Bobby Baines, assistant director 
of disaster services; and Doug 
Poncelow, a regional director 
for labor participation; along 
with the IBT’s general presi- 
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Red Cross President Richard Schubert and IBT President Jackie Presser pen 


the agreements as Paul Locigno, Norman Greene and Red Cross personnel 


watch. 


dent, Jackie Presser; Retiree Af- 
fairs Director Norman Greene, 
and Governmental Affairs Di- 
rector Paul Locigno. 

Two statements of under- 
standing signed during the ses- 
sion symbolized the Teamsters’ 
dedication to this cause. 

The first was an agreement 
stating both the union and the 
Red Cross’s “mutual interest in 
the development and strength- 
ening of a coordinated national 
voluntary blood donor system,” 
and pledging mutual efforts to 
“achieve a total voluntary blood 
donor system for the United 
States, effective utilization of 
the blood supply, and improved 
access to the national supply of 
blood and blood products by all 
who require them.” 

At the signing, Presser noted 
that patient need should be the 
“only criterion for those receiv- 
ing blood or blood products.” 
The Teamsters also expressed 
concern that blood centers ad- 
here to uniform licensing stand- 
ards to ensure the safety of re- 
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cipients, and urged that blood 
and blood products be made 
available without charge for the 
blood itself, and at the “lowest 
possible cost consistent with 
high quality service for all as- 
pects of collecting, processing 
and distributing.” 

The second agreement 
pledged Teamster retirees as a 
first line of defense, both in 
terms of disaster preparedness 
and relief efforts in all disaster 
situations, and provided the 
terms for a broad framework of 
cooperation between the orga- 
nizations at the national, state 
and local levels. 

Thus, in times of hurricane, 
tornadoes, storms, floods, 
earthquakes and blizzards, it 
may become an everyday occur- 
rence to see our retirees among 
those participating in relief ef- 
forts. Interested Teamster re- 
tirees will be serving on local 
Red Cross disaster committees, 
where they will participate in 
studying disaster hazards of 
particular areas, surveying lo- 
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cal resources for personnel, 
equipment and supplies, in- 
cluding transportation and 
emergency communications fa- 


cilities available for disaster re- 


lief, and helping formulate 
plans for relief operations, 
should a disaster occur. 

Within disaster affected com- 
munities, union volunteers can 
assist in many other ways— 
with registration, service in 
shelters, help with feeding, 
transportation, surveys of the 
area and the like during emer- 
gency periods. Unionists also 
will be working with the Red 
Cross to help assess damage 
and actually do some of the im- 
mediately needed repair work 
in emergency situations. They 
also could undertake first aid 
training and myriad other serv- 
ices. 

To fulfill this function, Team- 
ster retirees around the country 
will be mobilizing and partici- 
pating in training and prepara- 
tion programs, and utilizing 
concerned members as an ac- 
tive part of disaster action 
teams. 

The agreement also calls for 
the use of union facilities in lo- 
cal areas in times of emer- 
gency, “if previously agreed to 
at the local level.” Since many 
of our affiliates have gener- 
ously volunteered such assist- 
ance countless times in the 
past, this is expected to result 
in a tremendous network of dis- 
aster centers available nation- 
wide, should they be needed in 
time of emergency. 


Both the International Union 
and the Retirees Department 
also pledged their “sympathy” 
and support of the American 
Red Cross during special ap- 
peals and campaigns for funds 
at times of disaster to be ap- 
plied to the costs of its relief 
services in behalf of victims. 

It seems fitting that Team- 
sters, who have probably the 
best-honed skills in the nation 
for the movement of people, 
products and service, should 
now be tapped to put these 
skills to work aiding with Red 
Cross relief efforts. 
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IBT Public Employees 
Director Lets Fly 
At State Capitol 


Cuomo (left) hears Feinstein out on supervisors issue at the legisla- 
tive breakfast. 


arry Feinstein, director of 
B:: Teamsters Public Em- 
ployees Division and 

principal officer of Teamsters 
New York Local 237, one of our 
largest public sector affiliates, 
minced no words recently in 
telling New York Governor 
Mario Cuomo what he thought 
of Metropolitan Transportation 
Authority Chairman Robert R. 
Kiley’s suggestion that Civil 
Service and union membership 
be eliminated for all supervi- 
sors and managers in New York 
City’s transit system. 

Addressing the annual legis- 
lative breakfast of the Public 
Employee Conference of which 
he is chairman, Feinstein said 
of the governor's appointee be- 
fore an audience that included 
Cuomo, “Such an attack on the 
public employee supervisors in 
this state is unwarranted, un- 
called for and a pure cheap 
shot.” 

Feinstein added that Kiley’s 
remark would arouse the “ire of 


the public employee unions in 
the state and make it more dif- 
ficult for Kiley to reach rap- 
prochement in other important 
areas of business” with the 
city’s unions. 


Cuomo, who followed Fein- 
stein as a speaker, said that 
“he was limited in what he 
could do,” but later suggested 
that Kiley might have made a 
mistake by speaking out on the 
position before he had a full 
written proposal to make. 


Kiley’s initial remark came in 
a speech in which he noted that 
of the 49,000 employees of the 
city’s Transit Authority, he 
could only hire and remove 
about 200 to 300 because the 
rest were protected by Civil 
Service and union agreements. 
Feinstein, in the audience dur- 
ing that address, said he “went 
berserk” when he heard the re- 
mark. “He chose a management 
forum to beat them up. That's 
no way to do business.” 
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SS 
Information Center: 
Focus of IBT Outreach Efforts 


who's out, who earns what 

and why in corporate Amer- 
ica, the Teamsters Information 
Center, under the direction of 
Ann Thompson, can tell you— 
fast and accurately. 

What began as the library of 
the International Union many 
years ago has grown and 
changed during Thompson's 22- 
year tenure with the union. It 
has expanded in scope to the 
extent that today it is the nerve 
center for Teamster information 
retrieval operations and re- 
search services and represents 
one of the nation’s finest collec- 
tions about employer activities, 
union-busting consultants, la- 
bor relations and much more. 

Additionally, it is the the 
home of the Teamsters’ Ar- 
chives, a long established, yet 
newly revitalized adjunct within 
the Information Center that 
serves as a repository for Team- 
sters memorabilia, mementos, 
historical photos and other arti- 
facts that document our proud 
eight decades of progress. 

Officially, the department is 
charged with providing assist- 
ance to all Teamster affiliates 
in obtaining any data they need 
for their negotiations and/or or- 
ganizing efforts. The depart- 
ment also provides day-to-day 
information services to all de- 
partments of the IBT, utilizing 
the mammoth resources of the 
Teamsters’ library, extensive 
data bases and collective bar- 
gaining agreement files. 

Facts about collective bar- 
gaining agreements, employers 
and labor related issues are but 
a few of the requests handled 
daily by Thompson and her 
dedicated staff of ll as they 
work to provide timely, in-depth 
information not only to our 
headquarters, but to all our 
conferences, joint councils and 
more than 750 affiliates around 
the country. 


I: you want to know who's in, 
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With locals averaging more 
than 200 requests per month for 
in-depth studies of employers 
and surveys of agreements, 
Thompson estimates that it 
takes her expert staff an aver- 
age of a week to process a de- 
tailed inquiry on a privately 
held company, 2 to 3 days to 
dispatch an agreement request, 
and perhaps three or four 
weeks to give an affiliate a 
complete rundown on any publ- 
ically held or regulated com- 
pany. “That would include, 
however, a complete financial 
analysis of the parent company 
and a subsidiary,” Thompson 
notes, and “would give the lo- 
cal seeking the information 
complete background informa- 
tion on every aspect of their op- 
eration, including detailed 
earnings and benefit data for 
the corporate officers, corporate 
profits and expected growth, 
their organizational structure, 
including branches and subsi- 
diaries, and their labor rela- 
tions record. It would be a com- 
plete corporate profile—a total 
picture of their operations.” 

A local going into contract 
negotiations also can be pro- 
vided with a complete package 
of information relating to na- 
tional wage rates, company fi- 
nances, comparable collective 
bargaining agreements and 
sample contract language and, 
therefore, be armed against 
even the most challenging em- 
ployer across the table. 

“With that information,” she 
adds, “a local knows exactly 
what it confronts when it be- 
gins an organizing drive or sits 
down at the bargaining table. 
There will be no surprises and 
our people can negotiate from 
strength, not weakness.” 

To fulfill this important infor- 
mation function for the locals, 
the Information Center staff 
handles each request individ- 
ually, poring over the in-house 


contract bank, availing them- 
selves of more than 300 on-line 
computer data bases dealing 
with business and labor-related 
issues and utilizing the center's 
extensive library, which con- 
sists of more than 20,000 vol- 
umes on labor-related issues, 
the library's business directory 
collection, its host of labor and 
business journals, together with 
the extensive in-house files on 
corporations developed by the 
staff. 

The department, which was 
totally restructured last April 
after Jackie Presser came on 
board as general president, 
sees its function as one of ca- 
tering to every need of our affil- 
iates. “If our department doesn't 
have it, one of our people will 
find it,” Thompson says of the 
dedication her staff puts into 
tracking down obscure publica- 
tions, special trade journals 
and complicated statistics. 

Two of her chief assistants, 
Librarian Susan Strehl and 
Agreements Supervisor Maryel- 
len Roethel, who is responsible 
for maintenance of the collec- 
tive bargaining agreements 
data base, know that an an- 
swer to an information request 
is valuable only if it is timely, 
and therefore, strive to process 
tough requests rapidly. 

Speaking of the changes that 
have occurred since the depart- 
ment’s reorganization, Thomp- 
son notes, “It's a challenging 
job. Our services have been 
widely promoted in the past 
year and are much more widely 
used. Local unions are being 
encouraged to avail themselves 
of our services and our work- 
load in handling requests has 
quadrupled. That signals both 
that there was a vital need for 
the information we can provide 
and, we are told, that they are 
finding the documentation we 
provide very helpful.” 

Speaking of today's informa- 
tion explosion, Thompson notes 
that the union's utilization of 
highly advanced technological 
approaches such as computer- 
ized information storage and re- 
trieval and filing of Teamster 
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Clockwise from top left: Deanna 
Rapee checks the department's 
TITAN terminal, local unions’ easier 
means of access to (RSH), the Team- 
sters’ Information Center, and its 
stores of knowledge. 


Here, Susie Jordan, secretary to the 
director, takes yet another request 
over the phone at headquarters. 


Below, Mary LoBianco, George Ka- 
panoske and Nancy Kylis here 
check the contract bank before 
doing a contract analysis for one of 
our affiliates. (Betty Hudson is re- 
sponsible for keeping those con- 
tracts in order but wasn’t available 
for this photo.) 


Maryellen Roethel and Ann Thomp- 
son check a microfiche reader for 
the location of some badly needed 
information on a union-buster a lo- 
cal is encountering. 


Nannette Boudreaux, the Informa- 
tion Center cataloger, has at her 
fingertips the location of every doc- 
ument within the department's vo- 
luminous collection. 


Librarian Sue Strehl’s data base 
search can reveal everything a lo- 
cal ever wanted to know about a 
company in record time. She is as- 
sisted in the library by Vicki O’Coin 
and Jan Keup. 
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contracts in our own databanks 
for immediate reference are just 
two of the ways today’s premier 
labor union functions in the 
high-tech world with which so 
many large businesses are fa- 
miliar. 

Speaking of the Teamsters’ 
increasingly sophisticated 
tools, Thompson notes, “This in- 
formation explosion and all the 
new research tools which are 
becoming available are ena- 
bling us to do a better job. I 
think in this department we 
have better resources than any 
other union in the nation for 
finding information about em- 
ployers. Not only can we access 
newspapers, wire services and 
business periodicals to track 
down information relevant to 
our locals, but with our agree- 
ment data bases, we can select 
agreements that are directly 
comparable,” she adds, “and 
show current developments in 
wages and benefits in particu- 
lar industries with similar bar- 


gaining units. Thus, those 
going into negotiations are well 
aware of new developments 
within an industry, company or 
region. We can also back up 
our data with statistics to show 
both national and local employ- 
ment and earnings trends and 
can translate these in terms of 
both our agreements and what's 
happening to the economy in 
general.” 

Thompson's academic creden- 
tials are impressive, including a 
Bachelor's Degree in Econom- 
ics, a Master's Degree in Infor- 
mation Science, and extensive 
post-graduate work in labor re- 
lations studies. Through a num- 
ber of professional affiliations, 
she outreaches to key business 
and labor groups throughout 
Washington and the nation. 
From her observations as a 
member of such prestigious 
groups as the Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Association, Na- 
tional Economists Club, Labor 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Past Is Prologue, And the Teamsters 


Archives’ Job is Ensuring 
That Our History Isn't Forgotten 


nother adjunct of the In- 
BA crscicn Center is the 

Teamster Archives, 
which has been in existence for 
many years, but is only now 
turning its efforts forcefully to 
acquiring for our collection a 
truly first-rate sampling of 
items emblematic of all our 
Teamster crafts from 1903 until 
today. 

This mammoth undertaking is 
seen as an interesting chal- 
lenge by Thompson, whose cur- 
iosity about the Teamsters and 
their traditions were fully 
awakened back in the mid-1970s 
when she researched the vol- 
ume, “Teamsters All,” for dele- 
gates to the 1976 Teamsters con- 
vention. 

While some items from our 
collection already grace the 
lobby of the annex building at 
Teamster headquarters in 
Washington, Thompson plans a 
full-scale museum in the lobby 
of that building, where visitors 
can view mementos from our 
past and share the Teamsters 
sense of history and pride in 
jobs well done. 

A letter recently was dis- 
patched from IBT headquarters 
to all local unions asking for 
their support in making the Na- 
tional Teamster Museum a real- 
ity. 

“We want to show the early 
Teamster heartaches and strug- 
gles, as well as the long, hard- 
won victories that have led to 
justice and a better way of life 
for American working men and 
women,” General President 
Presser wrote, in asking mem- 
bers and their local unions 
alike to participate and donate 
contributions to the archives. 
He noted that each item will 
bear a placard indicating the 
name of the donor, his/her local 
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and the history of the article, 
with all items on loan to the 
union, unless the owner volun- 
teers to make it a permanent 
gift. He concluded, “We want 
the museum to depict all stages 
in our history, growth and de- 
velopment...and intend the mu- 
seum to be a tribute of unparal- 
leled proportions to all 
Teamsters, past and present.” 
Thompson says she would 
like the Teamster collection to 
have changing exhibits that 
can display the incredible di- 
versity and complexity of the 
industries that employ our 
members. To do this, she needs 
photos, and especially, memor- 
abilia from members’ jobs. Such 
items as caps, hats, other parts 
of uniforms, items symbolic of a 
trade, such as wagon or truck 
wheels, parts of a horse’s har- 
ness, early milk or beer bottles, 
toys associated with the indus- 
try-——all would be of interest 
and curiosity. If they could be 
acquired, they would be dis- 
played, as the Smithsonian In- 
stitution does, in front of en- 
larged photographs depicting 
the work situation or craft. 
Already the archives has 
more than 2,000 historical pho- 


tos, files on more than 300 
Teamster newspapers and 
newsletters dating back to the 
1930s, and a vast array of recent 
convention memorabilia, in- 
cluding buttons, badges, ban- 
ners and the like. 

The Information Center direc- 
tor says one of her immediate 
goals is to acquire taped oral 
histories from our Teamster reti- 
rees and older members, to 
chronicle the history of the 
Teamsters and keep for poster- 
ity the memory of such events 
as the “Bloody Friday” labor 
dispute in Minneapolis, Minn. 
and other benchmarks of our 
history, before the principals in- 
volved pass from the scene. 

Teamsters who have any 
items they would like to con- 
tribute to the archives are 
urged to contact Thompson. Her 
department has a long list of 
other items in which they also 
are interested, including old 
newsletters, “Buy American” 
signs, Labor Day placards and 
a wide assortment of other la- 
bor-related items. Here’s your 
chance to be remembered for 
posterity, Teamsters, and clean 
out your closets at the same 
time! 
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Department Research Advisory 
Council, Washington Labor His- 
tory Society, American Society 
for Information Science and the 
Coalition of Labor Union 
Women, she has seen the facili- 
ties other unions and busi- 
nesses have to offer. In terms of 
information services she says, 
“T know of no other union in the 
country that can compare to 
ours. Ours are just so much 
more extensive.” 

“We are unique,” she adds. 
“We stand head-and-shoulders 
above the rest, because officers 
of this union made a strong 
commitment to the members 
many years ago. They foresaw 
the coming technological age 
and knew that to remain com- 
petitive, we would have to keep 
ahead of the game. Our library 
and research services reflect 
that dedication to quality, espe- 
cially in terms of service to the 
affiliates. No other union in the 
nation tries to service the needs 
of its locals to this extent,” she 
adds proudly. 

For the future, Thompson 
says, “all signals are go. We 


intend to keep on expanding 
our facilities to make this the 
most authoritative research 
source available for informa- 
tion on labor issues and busi- 
ness trends. We also plan to ex- 
pedite our response time on the 
numerous requests which we 
handle each month.” 

The department is currently 
developing its own on-line data 
base of National Labor Rela- 
tions Board (NLRB) election re- 
sults, which affiliates will be 
able to access as needed. This 
will enable us to profile orga- 
nizing efforts in an industry or 
geographic area and instanta- 
neously check on results, pro- 
viding our organizing teams 
with new organizing leads and 
areas that might prove fertile 
territory for Teamster target ef- 
forts. 

Another project about which 
the staff is excited is the de- 
partment’s growing collection of 
information on union-busters. 
“Armed with all the information 
we can gather on where they 
work, who employs them, the 
materials they use in instruct- 
ing management on how to 
keep the union out, and costs to 


the employer, we think our or- 
ganizers will be able to counter 
the growing anti-union trend 
being fostered by big business 
in this country. We in the 
Teamsters will be formulating 
approaches to thwart their in- 
nuendoes,” Thompson says, 
“and this department is at the 
vanguard of that effort.” 

The Information Center also 
develops a lot of information on 
relevant labor issues in answer- 
ing requests from IBT depart- 
ments, she adds. Two recently 
compiled surveys, for example, 
analyzed cost containment in 
health care benefits and unioni- 
zation in the health care field. 

"Given the strong backing of 
our leaders that we have, the 
potential for what we can do is 
extremely exciting,” Thompson 
says. “Our capabilities are lim- 
ited only by the imaginations of 
our people in the field, and 
with a whole army of bright, 
creative officers and members 
out there in the local unions, 
we see only great things ahead, 
not only for this department, 
but for the entire International 
Union. The sky’s the limit,” she 
affirms. 


Pa. Conf. of Teamsters Established 


uy gee within the state 
of Pennsylvania cele- 
brated recently the found- 
ing of their own statewide con- 
ference, after the IBT granted 
Teamsters Joint Councils 40 and 
53 a charter to activate the new 
Teamsters body. 

Presenting the charter to 
James M. Beros, president of 
Joint Council 40, and John P. 
Morris, president of Joint Coun- 
cil 53, on February 6 was IBT 
Vice President Maurice R. 
Schurr. 

The new Teamster confer- 
ence joins nine other such bod- 
ies within the International 
Union, and is expected to ably 
represent the interests of Team- 
sters from 51 local unions within 
the state. 
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Above, V.P. Schurr (center) congratulates Beros (left) and Morris on the 
chartering of the new Teamster conference. 
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Our 
Legal 
Counsel 
SAYS! 664 


(NEWS OF NOTE TO TEAMSTER LOCALS) 


“Union-Buster” Monitoring 
Program Established 


T':: IBT has established a 
program to monitor the 
activities of labor consult- 
ants, the “union-busters” of the 
1980's. 

The Labor-Management Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act. of 
1959 (Landrum-Griffin Act) re- 
quires that labor relations con- 
sultants, including attorneys, 
file reports with the Secretary of 
Labor if they seek to persuade 
employees regarding the exer- 
cise of their federal right to or- 
ganize and collectively bargain. 
These requirements are de- 
signed to ensure that labor- 
management relations be con- 
ducted in full public view. 

In recent years, there has 
been a dramatic increase in 
management's use of consult- 
ants to deny employees their 
right to join a labor union. 
These consultants are a severe 
threat to the IBT and organized 
labor in general because of 
their unscrupulous, well-fi- 
nanced, and sophisticated 
“union-busting” techniques. 

To combat management's ex- 
tensive use of consultants, the 
IBT has established a program 
where the Legal Department 


will monitor the activities of 
such union-busters. The pro- 
gram is designed to acquire 
evidence, in an effective and 
comprehensive manner, of the 
consultants’ “persuader” activi- 
ties. The consultant may oper- 
ate under a variety of titles: la- 
bor relations specialist, 
attorney, human relations spe- 
cialist or communications ex- 
pert. This evidence will allow 
our attorneys to bring legal ac- 
tion against the union-busting 
organizations that are illegally 
hampering the organizing and 
collective bargaining activities 
of the IBT and its members. 

In order for this program to 
be effective, the Legal Depart- 
ment needs the close coopera- 
tion of our members and local 
union officials. “Persuader” ac- 
tivity may, but does not have 
to, include the following: 


A. A speech to employees 
arguing that they should 
not sign a card or join 
the union; 


B. Persuading members to 
vote against the union or 
against a strike; 


C. Conducting surveillance 
activities of union or- 
ganizers or supporters; 
or 


D. Organizing an anti- 
union demonstration or 
“Vote No” campaigns. 


If the consultant (as distin- 
guished from the employer, 
management personnel or su- 
pervisors) directly engages in 
any “persuader” activities, the 
member should, as soon as pos: 
sible, write down the precise 
details: date, location, what 
was said and who else was 
present. It is critical that the 
consultant directly participate 
in the activity. The information 
should IMMEDIATELY be taken 
to the local union, where it 
should promptly be communi- 
cated to the IBT, either by tele- 
phone, letter or TITAN: 


| 


Call: IBT, Legal Dept. 


(202) 624-6945 


Attn: Union-Buster Progra 


} 
| 


TITAN: IBT, Legal Dept. (IUMR) 
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Letter: 


25 Louisiana Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20001 
Atin: Union-Buster Program 


An IBT attorney will evaluate 
the information as a basis for 
legal proceedings against the 
union-buster, especially if a 
pattern of conduct can be estab- 
lished. 

The IBT stands ready to help 
you, in a joint effort, to chal- 
lenge the modern union-busters 
and preserve the right of all 
workers to freely join a union. 


NLRBB Allows 


ATU Remembers Teamsters’ 
Support & Says Thanks! 


eamsters’ solidarity and 
A support helped save the 

day during the Greyhound 
Bus Lines strike, and Amalgam- 
ated Transit Union officers 
didn't forget it. ATU President 
John Rowland not only sent 
Teamsters General President 
Jackie Presser a warm letter 
thanking him for our members’ 
support, but also met person- 
ally with him in Phoenix, Ariz., 
recently before Presser ad- 


dressed the “America Works 
When America Works Confer- 
ence,” sponsored by the Indus- 
trial Relations Research Associ- 
ation Conference. Unionists 
know, obviously, that Team- 
sters’ support can make the dif- 
ference and can be counted on, 
whenever our brothers and sis- 
ters from other unions need us. 
With the Teamsters, “brother- 
hood” is not just a slogan; it's a 
way of life! 


Relocation 
During Contract 


TT: National Labor Rela- 
tions Board (NLRB) re- 
cently ruled that it was 
not an unfair labor practice for 
a company, during the term of 
_ the contract, to relocate its op- 
erations from a union facility to 
a non-union facility after the 
employees rejected the compa- 
ny’s demand for a reduction in 
' wage rates. The Board upheld 
the right of the Milwaukee 
Spring Division of Illinois Coil 
Spring Company to cut labor 
_ costs, even though its labor 
_ contract with the UAW was still 
in effect, by closing its union- 
ized Milwaukee plant and mov- 
_ ing operations to its non-union 
plant 70 miles away. 

Under this decision, only if 
the collective bargaining agree- 
ment specifically prohibits re- 

' moval of work during the term 
of the contract will the em- 
ployer be barred from this eco- 
nomic blackmail. 

Although an appeal from this 
decision is pending, the IBT is 
recommending that local unions 
negotiate language in their col- 
lective bargaining agreements 
to prohibit specifically this type 
of violation. The International 
Union has furnished our local 
/ unions with model contract lan- 

guage to deal with this issue. 


or 


At right, the corre- 
spondence sent to 
Presser by the 
ATU. Below, ATU 
President John 
Rowland confers 
with the Teamsters 
General President 
in Arizona. 
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‘More Can Be Done,’ 


Durham Says in Hill 
Truck Safety Testimony 


everal pieces of truck 
See legislation, strongly 

supported by the Team- 
sters, are under consideration 
by both the Senate Commerce, 
Science and Transportation 
Committee, and the House 
Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. 

Testifying before each com- 
mittee, on behalf of the Team- 
sters, was IBT Safety and 
Health Director R. V. Durham. 
Noting that the Teamsters are 
“vitally interested in any effort 
to increase the safety of that 
unique workplace, the nation’s 
highways,” Durham told the 
House Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation's 
Subcommittee on Surface 
Transportation that safety is- 
sues are of paramount concern 
to the Teamsters Union, espe- 
cially since the risk of injury to 
truck drivers as a segment of 
the workforce, according to gov- 
ernment statistics, is dispropor- 
tionately high. 

The Teamsters’ spokesman 
noted of HR-2693 that the 
Teaamsters would prefer to see 
truck safety legislation imple- 
mented as separate legisla- 
tion, rather than as an attach- 
ment to a highway safety bill, 
but said several areas covered 
by the current proposal are 
points the Teamsters believe 
are essential to truck safety. 

Seen as essential by the 
Teamsters are clear regulatory 
authority to protect both the 
public and the driver; powers to 
enter and inspect, and right of 
accompaniment; the duty to in- 
vestigate the complaints of em- 
ployees using the worker as the 
first line of detection for unsafe 
operations; a penalty structure 
allowing DOT to levy civil for- 
feiture fines for violation of 
safety regulations; annual in- 
spection requirements aimed at 
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the reduction of accidents due 
to mechanical defects; a man- 
date for truck occupant crash 
protection and a joint DOT/ 
NIOSH study of the health haz- 
ards associated with commer- 
cial truck operation; and a pro- 
vision to allow states to adopt 
additional or more stringent 
safety rules and regulations, as 


IBT’s Durham makes a strong case 
for heightened safety concern at 
Hill hearing. 


long as they are not inconsis- 
tent with federal rules. 
Commenting on HR-4519, Dur- 
ham offered the Teamsters’ 
strong support of the super- 
agency concept, saying that the 
union believes “combining 
NHTSA and BMCS into the pro- 
posed National Traffic Safety 
Administration will give motor 
carrier safety increased visibil- 
ity within the Department of 
Transportation and foster more 
coordination in rulemaking.” 
Durham added that the new 
agency's effectiveness could, 
the Teamsters believe, be en- 
hanced by strong report lan- 
guage that clearly sets out its 
goals and functions, including 
designation of an Associate 
Deputy Administrator for Motor 


SAFETY 


AND 
HEALTH 
EVERYONE’S 


LEGITIMATE 
DEMAND 


Carrier Safety and the retention 
of all key motor carrier safety 
departments as separate enti- 
ties within each group, as has 
been proposed by DOT. 

On the Senate side, Durham 
voiced strong support for key 
provisions of §.2174 before 
members of the Senate Com- 
merce, Science and Transporta- 
tion Committee’s Subcommittee 
on Surface Transportation. 

These included provisions 
that: provide regulatory author- 
ity with a clear mission to pro- 
tect both the public and the 
driver; provide powers to enter 
and inspect and the right of ac- 
companiment; mandate the 
duty to investigate complaints 
of employees using the worker 
as the first line of detection for 
unsafe operation; and provide a 
penalty structure allowing DOT 
to levy civil forfeiture fines for 
violations of safety regulations. 

The Teamsters lauded four 
additional provisions of 8.2174, 
namely those providing for a 
joint DOT/NIOSH study of the 
health hazards associated with 
commercial truck operation; an- 
nual inspection requirements of 
Section 12 which would reduce 
accidents caused by mechani- 
cal defects; the heavy truck re- 
search mandated and funded 
by Section 14; and the investi- 
gation and study of crash pro- 
tection for truck occupants. 

The Teamsters’ commitment 
to safety remains strong, and 
as Durham noted in both testi- 
monies, the Teamsters promise 
full cooperation in promoting 
passage of a protective truck 
safety bill this year. 
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IBT Applauds New EDB Rules 


eneral President Jackie 
Gyrrcsse expressed his ap- 

proval of the latest of the 
Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy's (EPA) actions concerning 
the use of the pesticide Ethyl- 
ene Dibromide (EDB). That ac- 
tion restricts the use of EDB on 
citrus and some tropical fruits, 
effective September 1, 1984. 

The IBT has for many years 

been involved in concerted ef- 
forts to control this suspected 
carcinogen which poses a 
health hazard to Teamster 
members employed in grain 
and citrus handling, warehous- 
ing and transportation indus- 
tries. Having experienced con- 
siderable ‘foot-dragging’ by the 
federal Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration 
(OSHA), representatives of the 
IBT began working closely with 
EPA in an effort to persuade the 
agency to restrict the use of this 
deadly chemical as a fumigant. 
On March 2, 1984, EPA an- 
nounced its action on citrus 
fruit, which in effect, will pro- 
hibit the domestic use of EDB 
on citrus except on citrus com- 
modities destined for export. In 


a settlement agreement with 
EPA and the citrus industry, the 
IBT was successful in obtaining 
a commitment that workers 
treating, handling and trans- 
porting EDB-treated export com- 
modities will be protected. The 
settlement agreement specifies 
that all workers applying the 
fumigant will be required to 
wear NIOSH approved respira- 
tors, all trucks hauling fumi- 
gated commodities to ware- 
house storage will be aerated 
for the duration of the transit, 
boxes containing EDB-treated 
citrus will be labeled accord- 
ingly, and OSHA and EPA will 
issue a memorandum of under- 
standing to ensure that each 
agency will cooperate and en- 
force the provisions of the set- 
tlement to the full extent of its 
jurisdiction. 

This latest development 
brings the EDB controversy near 
to a close. The IBT is still look- 
ing to OSHA, however, to take 
action on protecting workers ex- 
posed to EDB during the han- 
dling of tainted grain, and dur- 
ing manufacturing and 
formulating of leaded fuel. 


ON NOISE 


HE IBT has asked the Oc- 

i cupational Safety and 

Health Administration 
(OSHA) to withdraw its new en- 
forcement directive on the noise 
standard which would allow 
hearing protectors as the pri- 
mary method of compliance for 
exposures in the 90-100 dBA 
range. OSHA issued the direc- 
tive on November 9, 1983, after 
a U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit held that engi- 
neering and administrative 
noise controls could not be re- 
quired under the standard with- 
out comparing relative costs 
and effectiveness of these meth- 
ods with personal protective 
equipment. 

In a letter to Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor Thorne Auchter, R. 
V. Durham, director of safety 
and health, maintained that 
there is no legal necessity for 
the OSHA directive and that 
OSHA's application of the Ninth 
Circuit ruling to a nationwide 
directive is “unwarranted on ju- 
risdictional grounds.” The IBT 
believes that the directive will 
have an adverse impact on the 
health of workers. 


Dept.’s Watchdog Vigilance Never Ceases 


he Bureau of Motor Car- 
i rier Safety Administration 

(BMCS) will begin rule- 
making on a requirement that 
the new 102-inch wide trailers 
permitted by the Surface Trans- 
portation Assistance Act of 1982 
be equipped with 102-inch wide 
axle/tire tracks. This action is 
in response to an IBT petition to 
the agency to promulgate such 
a requirement. 

In the IBT petition of Novem- 
ber 3, 1983, R. V. Durham, di- 
rector, IBT Safety and Health 
Dept., cited recent studies by 

_ DOT contractors which clearly 
_ show that stability can be im- 
_ proved up to 30% by using the 
_ 102-inch wide track. The IBT 
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maintains that a 102-inch wide 
axle/tire track requirement is 
especially needed in light of 
the fact that the Truck Trailer 
Manufacturers Association 
(TTMA) recently rescinded a 
recommended practice calling 
for tire tracks to be the same 
width as the trailers, after ob- 
jections by the railroads. 

The National Motor Carrier 
Advisory Committee recognized 
the need for an axle/tire track 
regulation and passed a resolu- 
tion at the March meeting call- 
ing for the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to carefully examine 
the safety consequences of 
building and operating a newly 
mandated 102-inch wide vehicle 


on a 71¥%-inch long axle de- 
signed for 96-inch wide vehi- 
cles. Speaking on the 102-inch 
axle/tire track issue before the 
Motor Carrier Advisory Commit- 
tee, Durham stated that, “if 
there is an increase in safety of 
30% on rollovers—and we lost 
close to 1,000 drivers last year— 
then we're going to insist that 
safety be taken advantage of.” 

The IBT has also petitioned 
the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration (NHTSA) 
to promulgate a rule consistent 
with a BMCS rule on 102-inch 
wide axle-tire tracks. According 
to agency officials, NHTSA will 
begin rulemaking on the matter 
as well. 
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of your favorite socks, but 

it's something else entirely 
when you can't find the can- 
celed check for $2,800 that 
would prove to the Internal Rev- 
enue Service that you installed 
home insulation and qualify for 
an energy tax credit. Organiz- 
ing important tax-related and 
financial papers throughout the 
year can save time and money 
when filing your tax return. 

Canceled checks are just 
some of the important papers 
needed to compute your taxes. 
Other proof of transactions, in- 
cluding bills and receipts, can 
help minimize the tax bill by 
keeping track of deductible ex- 
penses. Stuffing the bottom 
drawer of a desk with these 
and other documents is not the 
way to prepare for tax season if 
you want to get the most out of 
itemized deductions. 

Record-keeping for tax pur- 
poses has become a year-round 
job which requires special files 
and some effort. Unless it is 
controlled throughout the year, 
it can deteriorate into a mad 
paper chase days before you 
file your returns. And you're 
sure to miss out on important 
deductions, credits and adjust- 
ments, not to mention the proof 
necessary to justify them if you 
are audited by the IRS. 

Records are not only vital for 
current returns; they could have 
a bearing on calculating capital 
gains taxes when you sell your 
home years from now. Taxpay- 
ers are advised to keep their re- 
turns for as long as ten years. 
There is a six-year statute of 
limitations if you haven't re- 
ported income amounting to 
more than 25 percent of the in- 
come on the return. However, 
be advised that there is no stat- 
ute of limitations when a return 
is false or fraudulent or when 
no return is filed. 


[:: one thing to misplace one 
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Itemizing deductions is made 
a lot easier by keeping careful 
records of expenses. This is 
even true of sales tax deduc- 
tions. If you have made a num- 
ber of costly purchases over the 
past year, your actual sales tax 
expenditure may be greater 
than the deduction shown in 
the tax tables. Receipts for 
charitable contributions and 
proof of the business use of 
your car should be filed for re- 
trieval at tax time. 

Medical and dental expenses 
are deductible this year only if 
they exceed 5 percent of your 
adjustable gross income. Keep 
complete records of your fees 
for doctors and dentists, hospi- 
tal services, hearing aids, eye- 
glasses, and drugs to figure out 
if you qualify. Moving expenses 
may qualify as a tax adjust- 
ment if the move is job-related. 
Also, save receipts for union 
dues, purchases of small tools 
and supplies, uniforms and 
subscriptions to trade and 
professional journals. They may 
qualify as deductible employee 
expenses. 


iles should contain rec- 
| ee of financial invest- 

ments made during the 
year. These include IRA or 
Keough Plans and employee 
benefit contributions. Earnings 
information on mutual funds, 
stocks or bonds, their dividends 
or splits, information on 
whether the bonds are tax-free 
or not should be kept with your 
W-2 forms and other earnings 
statements, including those 
from pension and annuity funds 
you have received. 

Some documents should be 

held for future tax purposes. 
These include home improve- 


ment receipts, record of land 
transfer taxes, mortgage docu- 
ments, and a list of the pur- 
chase price, closing costs and 
selling costs of your last home. 
House records of capital im- 
provement are necessary for 
calculating capital gains or 
losses when you sell. 

The following expenses are 
generally deductible and rec- 
ords of them should be kept: 

@ Fees for doctors and den- 

tists; 

®@ Fees for hospital services; 

®@ Medical and hospital insur- 

ance premiums; 

@ Items like hearing aids, 

false teeth, etc.; 

@ Medicines and drugs. 

If you are planning on apply- 
ing for tax credits, keep all your 
receipts for political contribu- 
tions, energy conservation and 
child/disabled dependent care. 

If you develop this record- 
keeping habit, you can more 
easily improve your net worth. 
In about an hour, you can list 
your assets, your obligations 
and subtract your debts from 
the assets. The total figure will 
then be your net worth. A net 
worth statement can serve to 
guide you for the year ahead. It 
will show whether you are 
ahead financially and, if not, 
what are the reasons for lack of 
progress. 

The rule of thumb, for current 
tax purposes anyway, should 
be “when in doubt, keep it.” To 
ensure its manageability, up- 
date your files every month. 

For more guidance on what to 
keep, you may wish to get the 
U.S. Treasury Dept.’s Publica- 
tion 552, “Recordkeeping Re- 
quirements and a Guide to Tax 
Publications.” It is available 
free at local IRS offices. 
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There can be bright tomorrows for Stephanie Sweeney, 
this year’s Easter Seals poster child, and thousands of 
other handicapped youngsters and adults with 
Teamsters’ help. 

Teamsters General President Jackie Presser has seen 
the good work the Easter Seals people do. On Telethon 
Weekend, March 31-April 1, he appeared nationwide 
with Telethon Host Pat Boone and Co-Host Donna Mills 
from ‘‘Knots Landing” to lend our support to this good 
cause. 

Won‘t you help the Society continue its vital work? 
Your generous contribution ensures that thousands upon 
thousands benefit, Teamsters among them. Let's let 
America know the Teamsters really do care about our 
neighbors, through our donations and our dedication to 
the Easter Seal cause. 
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66 Heavy-handed threats to file for bank- 
ruptcy in order to coerce sacrifices from 
employees have become a stock weapon 

in management’s arsenal against labor. It 

is a threat to the entire system of collec- 
tive bargaining...and, we believe, to the 
basic structure of the American 
economy. 


LAS 


66 The Supreme Court’s decision in 
Bildisco, if allowed to stand, will 
have disastrous consequences for 
the working men and women of 
this country and the health of the — 


a We in the Teamsters stand 
American economy. 7? 


ready, willing and able to assist 
in order that the working men 
and women of this country are 
dealt with fairly and equitably 


under the law. ?? 
_ 0 


Excerpts from Teamsters’ General President Jackie Presser’s Testimony before 
a Special Joint Session of the Committee on Labor and Human Resources 
and the Judiciary Committee of the United States Senate. an: 
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THE PRESIDENT'’S MESSAGE 


he Supreme Court's recent 
H Bildisco decision, as we 

in the Teamsters feared, 
is having a devastating impact 
on unions in this country by 
hamstringing rights formerly 
guaranteed workers under the 
National Labor Relations Act. 
Such action has, as we feared, 
provided a blueprint to unscru- 
pulous employers who would 
utilize the bankruptcy laws to 
destroy collective bargaining 
agreements, and with them, the 
accrued rights workers have 
built up over the years. 

Since mid-February, when the 
High Court acted, employers 
have been resorting to this de- 
spicable, yet now completely 
legal tactic with increasing fre- 
quency, and throwing out bene- 
fits and contracts workers strug- 
gled a lifetime for, along with 
the union shop. 

As I told a joint Senate com- 
mittee at a hearing on April 10, 
we have seen a blizzard of 
“heavy-handed threats by em- 
ployers to file for bankruptcy in 
order to coerce sacrifices from 
employees.” Such efforts are 
becoming a “stock weapon in 
management's arsenal against 
labor” and are establishing a 
“very dangerous threat to the 
entire system of collective bar- 
gaining.” 

The picture I painted was a 
dismal one, but one the Senate 
panel had to see if it was to 
realize the urgency of the situa- 
tion and get legislation enacted 
to protect this nation’s hard 
working men and women. 

The Senate hearing had been 
convened to iron out a compro- 
mise that would address labor's 
needs. An extension had earlier 
been approved extending expir- 
ing legislation that funds the 
nation’s bankruptcy courts to al- 


low legislators time to get ac- 
ceptable language embodied in 
the legislation. A House bill 
voted out earlier to achieve the 
same aim had proved unaccept- 
able to the Senate; thus, the ne- 
gotiations began anew. 

The Teamsters were the only 
union represented by an elected 
official at the day-long hearing 
convened in early April. Al- 
though I felt like the Lone 
Ranger, as I told the panel, that 
only emphasized the duty I felt 
to be persuasive in presenting 
the necessity for getting this op- 
pressive law changed. 

During the hearings, I re- 
counted for the senators from 
the Judiciary and Labor commit- 
tees the facts about the on- 
slaught of bankruptcies we in 
the Teamsters have faced in the 
wake of this court decision in 
the two short months since it 
was handed down. 

“Tucker, IML, Mason-Dixon, 
Midwest Emery, I can name 50 
today, Senators. How much 
time do you have?” I asked, in 
detailing the companies that 
have asked for concessions or 
signaled their intent to file for 
bankruptcy in recent weeks. 
And those didn’t even include 
the problems we're facing with 
airlines, manufacturing compa- 
nies and countless others who, 
one by one, are taking this now 
easy solution, while denying 
our members their rights and 
dismantling our contracts. 

“We would be happy to meet 
with any committee, to work 
day and night, to work out a 
compromise acceptable to any- 
one,” I assured the group, but 
equity must come now. 

Employers are taking advan- 
tage of things we have fought 
strenuously for over the years. 
Health and welfare, ERISA, 
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withdrawal liability, pensions, 
seniority. As companies shut 
down, they are no more. They 
are threatening our people, in- 
timidating them, squeezing the 
life out of them. 

A key first step is ensuring 
that we have a right to sit down 
and discuss any issues that will 
affect our members, find com- 
mon grounds and solve our 
problems. Terminating agree- 
ments and hiring new employ- 
ees with no benefits and no 
guarantees is not the answer. 

Until workers can again ne- 
gotiate their contracts in good 
faith, with assurances that they 
will be binding contracts—for 
both management and labor, 
we won't rest. 


Fraternally, 
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The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 
readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It is the largest 
labor publication in the world. 
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Teamster Board Approves ITU 


Affiliation; Looks at Economic 
Picture for Year 


n a pro forma vote preceding 
[:- May 16 International Ty- 

pographical Union ratifica- 
tion vote, the IBT General Exec- 
utive Board in its regular 
quarterly meeting unanimously 
approved the merger agree- 
ment. 

The vote took place following 
a presentation by Carmen Par- 
ise, director of the Newspaper 
Drivers Division, on the status 
of the merger following suc- 
cessful presentations by the IBT 
staff to various ITU gatherings 
in several cities throughout the 
country. Parise noted that those 
who have attended the sched- 
uled merger conventions, of 
which there are 11 planned be- 
fore the May 16 vote, were very 
impressed with the Teamster 
proposals and have, for the 
most part, been enthusiastic 
about the merger agreement. 

The General Executive Board 
perused the various materials 
that have been used as part of 
the “merge kits,” including bro- 
chures, posters, buttons, 
bumper stickers and highlights 
of the merger document itself. 

In addition, the Board was 
shown new Teamster posters 
and materials as Communica- 
tions resources that are avail- 
able for affiliates and members 
for use in organizing and edu- 
cation. 

On another agenda subject, 
the Board was presented with 
extensive graphs and charts re- 
lating to current economic 
trends, including the U.S. trade 
deficit, export-import trends, 
U.S. and world industrial pro- 
duction, as well as unemploy- 
ment figures and projections 
and correlating figures for inter- 
est rates and inflation. 

“These charts were prepared 


so that Teamsters can make an 
informed judgment about eco- 
nomic indicators to see where 
we stand now, where we have 
been, and where we project we 
are heading in the near future. 
They will play an important 
part towards any Teamster en- 
dorsements in the approaching 
‘84 election,” General President 
Jackie Presser stated. 

In his prepared report to the 
Board Jackie said, “I want to 
emphasize again that we must 
stage a massive effort to get 
Teamsters registered to vote 
and actively involved in DRIVE 
before the election. If we could 
expand UPS's just a dollar or 
two a week campaign nation- 
wide, that would give us the 
money we need to carry a lot of 
weight in key congressional 
and state legislative races, as 
well as the presidential elec- 
tion. That will be a major goal 
between now and November,” 
Jackie said. 

In his review of his first year 
in office, Jackie highlighted 
many of the innovations and 
changes within the IBT and an- 
nounced that Norman Wein- 
traub, the union's chief econo- 
mist, had recently conducted a 
survey of all IBT health and 
welfare and pension funds, 
comparing contribution rates, 
recent increases, and the 
amounts necessary to ensure 
adequate maintenance of bene- 
fits in coming months and 
years. 

He also reported that the IBT 
Education Department is contin- 
uing to provide training pro- 
grams for officers, business 
agents and stewards of various 
affiliates. Such programs are 
already planned well into the 
balance of this year. 


Jackie also told the Board that 
the demand for material from 
the IBT Information Center un- 
der the direction of Ann Thomp- 
son has doubled in the past 
year. He reported that the IBT 
was procuring new sophisti- 
cated equipment to handle the 
great load to facilitate all affili- 
ates and members. 

Finally, Jackie reported on his 
recent testimony before a joint 
Senate session of the Judiciary 
and Labor committees on the 
recent Bildisco ruling by the Su- 
preme Court and the bank- 
ruptcy law as it has been af- 
fecting Teamster members and 
other union workers. Presser 
was the only labor official to 
appear before the Senate hear- 
ing representing the plight of 
workers in various bankruptcy 
cases. 

The Board also heard Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Ray Schoessling 
report on the financial state of 
the union and current member- 
ship figures. 

IBT Director of Research Mary 
Ann Keeffe gave an in-depth re- 
port on a Commission on Work 
study that Jackie had ordered to 
look at the unemployment situ- 
ation with a goal to put Ameri- 
cans back to work and provide 
job retraining programs for 
those seeking to enter the work- 
force in new capacities. 

Director of Government Af- 
fairs Paul Locigno, Legislative 
Director Dave Sweeney and 
DRIVE Director Wallace Clem- 
ents reported on areas reflect- 
ing their recent work in govern- 
ment operations and Congress. 

IBT Vice President Walter 
Shea also reported in-depth on 
his recent mission to El Salva- 
dor as an impartial election ob- 
server for the U.S. government. 
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ITU Sessions Focus on 
Merits of Merger With the IBT 


shake deal with Jackie 

Presser over a signed 
contract with many people I 
know,” said International Typo- 
graphical Union Secretary- 
Treasurer Thomas Kopeck, writ- 
ing in the April, 1984 issue of 
that union's publication. 

Kopeck's remark, in many 
ways, set a theme that would 
be echoed many times over by 
ITU members around the coun- 
try at a series of “mini-conven- 
tions” attended by ITU members 
in the U.S. and Canada to dis- 
cuss the Teamsters/ITU prospec- 
tive merger pact, which is 
slated to be voted on by ITU 
members in a May 16 American 
and Canadian referendum vote. 

From Boston to Houston, and 
Cincinnati to Toronto, Team- 
sters attended ITU weekend 
sessions to discuss the pact, 
graphically explain its provi- 
sions and detail the many ben- 
efits the agreement could bring 
printer and mailer brothers and 
sisters, should they vote to affil- 
iate with the Teamsters. 

At a preliminary session for 
ITU officers and representatives 
and at the 11 mini-conferences, 
ITU members were able to 
question the document, quiz IBT 
personnel, ask detailed ques- 
tions, and in most cases, 
seemed to go away, like Ko- 
peck, with the opinion that a 
merger with the Teamsters pro- 
vided some pretty good bene- 
fits. 

That first session, held in 
New York City, was perhaps the 
toughest, since ITU representa- 


aa | would prefer a hand- 
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tives had a lot of tough ques- 
tions for their own officers. But, 
having been assured that their 
union's spirit would live on, 
that they'd retain their own 
autonomous division within the 
Teamsters, and moreover, re- 
ceive hefty assists in their orga- 
nizing and bargaining from the 
union, most became believers. 

In Boston, Massachusetts on 
the weekend of March 31, the 
first of the mini-conventions 
took place, attended by Team- 
sters Vice President William 
McCarthy and Joint Council 10 
Attorney James Grady. They 
were assisted in explaining the 
merger pact by a three-person 
“merger squad” dispatched 
from headquarters, equipped 
with specialized materials and 
explanatory display boards 
that simplified the explanation 
process. This team, led by IBT 
Research Director Mary Ann 
Keeffe and assisted by Commu- 
nications staffers Tim O'Neill 
and Bill Pugh, would in weeks 
to come travel to many of the 11 
mini-convention sites to present 
the union’s case, in conjunction 
with local Teamsters’ officers. 

On April 7, more than 440 
Chicago-area delegates were 
greeted by IBT General Presi- 
dent Jackie Presser, General 
Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling, IBT Vice President 
Louis Peick and IBT Retiree Af- 
fairs Director Norman Greene 
for some straight talk among 
fellow Midwesterners. 

The following day, in Cincin- 
nati, IBT Newspaper Drivers Di- 
vision Director Carmen Parise 


described the same pact, while 
in Vancouver, B.C., Canada, 
Canadian Conference Director 
and IBT Vice President Edward 
Lawson was addressing the 
first of three gatherings of Ca- 
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=i nadian ITU members, and ap- 
prising them of all the benefits 
and services the Teamsters Ca- 
nadian Conference could pro- 
vide both its French and Eng- 
lish-speaking members. 

In Houston, on April 14, Joint 
Council 58 President A.W. Par- 
ker and Secretary-Treasurer 
Lynn Wells greeted Texas ITU 
members. 

The purpose of these sessions 
and others scheduled before 
delegates in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, California; Winni- 
peg, Canada; Denver, Colo- 
rado; Washington, D.C. and To- 
ronto, Canada, was the same— 
| to get the facts out and let ITU 

members make up their own 
minds on what course their fu- 
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ture would take. 

In mid-April, while the ITU 
meetings were ongoing, the 
Teamsters General Executive 
Board also acted, formally rati- 
fying the merger bid at their 
quarterly General Executive 
Board session, after hearing 
provisions of the proposal. 

Only one problem marred the 
impending vote, and that was 
an internal ITU matter. Pending 
was a challenge to the results 
of an election held last fall for 
ITU officers by one of the candi- 
dates, in which the challenger 
to the incumbent had gone to 
court, seeking to have the refer- 
endum vote postponed until the 
election outcome had been de- 
cided. At presstime, the court 
had not yet ruled on the motion. 


Currently, however, the vote 
among ITU members is still 
scheduled to take place on 
Wednesday, May 16, as origi- 
nally scheduled. 

With the Teamsters moving 
rapidly to add to the 30,000 or 
so workers we already have in 
the printing, broadcast and 
telecommunications industries 
by intensive organizing, any 
merger with ITU, should one be 
approved by ITU members, can 
only consolidate our strength 
and increase our bargaining 
power. 

For now, it’s up to ITU mem- 
bers. Hopefully, by next month, 
we'll be able to say, “welcome 
aboard, brother and sister ITU/ 
IBT members of the United 
States and Canada.” 


In Boston, Massachusetts, at the first of the ITU mini-conventions, dele- 
gates got a big welcome from a Teamster truck caravan. At the session, 
ITU officers Tom Kopeck, Allan Heritage and Raymond Brown were on 
hand, along with IBT V.P. William McCarthy, J.C. Attorney James T. Grady 
and IBT Research Director Mary Ann Keeffe to field all questions. 
Financial facts and figures were laid out by ITU Secretary-Treasurer 


Kopeck and Keeffe. 


In the end it was the delegates’ turn—to weigh seriously the momentous 
decision before them, ask probing questions and get all the answers they 
needed. As the session ended, a spirit of camaraderie prevailed, as evi- 
denced here by Lynn Typographical Union No. 120 Vice President Ralph 


Minsky and IBT V.P. McCarthy. 


Teamsters Tell It As It Is 
At Senate Bankruptcy Hearing 


eamsters General Presi- 
i dent Jackie Presser, testi- 
fying before a joint ses- 

sion of the Senate Judiciary and 
Labor committees, urged pas- 
sage of an amendment to a key 
bankruptcy court funding bill 
that would effectively reverse 
the Supreme Court's Bildisco 
decision and pledged the Team- 
sters’ intensive efforts to 
achieve compromise legislation 
that would serve both labor and 
management's best interests. 

The legislation in question re- 
vamps existing legislation gov- 
erning bankruptcy court opera- 
tions, judges’ terms and general 
bankruptcy procedures, as well 
as establishing nearly 100 new 
judgeships. A House-passed 
version of the legislation also 
contains language that would 
reverse the impact of Bildisco. 

In his remarks at the April 10 
hearing, Presser was strongly 
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critical of the High Court deci- 
sion and emphatic in his call 

for justice for American work- 

ers. 

“Heavy-handed threats to file 
for bankruptcy in order to 
coerce sacrifices from employ- 
ees have become a stock 
weapon in management's arse- 
nal against labor. What we are 
witnessing is a very dangerous 
trend. It is a threat to the entire 
system of collective bargain- 
ing,” Presser told the commit- 
tee. 

The Senate group was meet- 
ing to work out compromise leg- 
islation on the funding provi- 
sion, in answer to the 
Teamsters’ urgent request for 
assistance, in the aftermath of 
a slew of bankruptcies, threats 
of bankruptcy, and intimidation 
by employers that had followed 
the mid-February Supreme 
Court decision. The court's rul- 


ing made it much easier for em- 
ployers to wipe out their con- 
tracts and reorganize without 
threat of penalty and without 
proving strong financial need. 

An earlier House bill worked 
out with labor's needs in mind 
had already been rejected by 
the Senate as being too strin- 
gent. What the Teamsters 
sought was compromise be- 
tween the overly stringent Bil- 
disco guidelines and the earlier 
prevailing standard, an REA 
Express set of guidelines. 

Complicating the issue was 
the fact that the legislation the 
labor protective provision was 
attached to contained funding 
for the nation’s bankruptcy 
courts, without which they can- 
not operate, as well as nearly 
100 new judgeships vitally 
needed to allow companies and 
unions a fair hearing before the 
courts. 
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Congress enacted one expira- 
tion date extension to keep the 
courts running, but at press 
time was refusing to do so 
again, so that a compromise 
between House and Senate 
could be reached. 

While Big Business is ob- 
viously happy to live with the 
existing laws, the Teamsters 
were left the job of voicing the 
needs of organized labor, since 
no other labor witnesses ap- 
peared at the hearing. 

General President Presser 
ably did that, persuasively stat- 
ing the case for workers’ rights. 

Presser suggested six recom- 
mendations for pending legisla- 
tion that could help repair the 
damage wrought by the High 
Court's decision. 

“The most devastating aspect 
of the Supreme Court's decision 
in Bildisco is the fact that the 
decision effectively destroys the 
incentive for the parties to 
reach a mutually satisfactory 
solution at the bargaining ta- 
ble,” Presser said. 

He suggested that, in order to 
treat working men and women 
fairly, any law enacted must 
encourage good faith collective 
bargaining; include provisions 


to require the debtor to provide, 
in a timely manner, relevant in- 
formation to the union; must 
prohibit unilateral changes in 
wages, hours and working con- 
ditions until the court has had 
the opportunity to reject the 
contract if necessary, and must 
require the debtor to obtain par- 
ticipation of the other parties to 
the bankruptcy prior to having 
the collective bargaining agree- 
ment rejected. 

Any legislation also must pro- 
vide a procedure to allow the 
debtor to have a prompt hear- 
ing on the motion to reject the 
collective bargaining agree- 
ment, if all these procedures 
have been followed; must re- 
quire the debtor, during the col- 
lective bargaining process prior 
to the hearing and at the hear- 
ing, to establish the relation- 
ship between the rejection of 
the collective bargaining agree- 
ment and the ultimate rehabili- 
tation of the company, in other 
words, show need and proof 
that any resulting sacrifices 
will result in the company’s re- 
habilitation and survival; and 
finally, should take effect im- 
mediately upon passage of the 
legislation. 


Testifying in a packed hearing room was IBT General President Jackie 
Presser (third from left), who was flanked at the hearing by Attorney John 
Climaco, Government Affairs Director Paul Locigno and IBT Chief Legal 
Counsel Robert Baptiste, who also offered input at the hearing. 
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“If corporate giants succeed 
in evading their bargaining ob- 
ligations and destroying collec- 
tive bargaining agreements, 
then their cynical strategy will 
become an accepted way of 
doing business in this country,” 
Presser warned the panel. 
These necessary amendments, 
if enacted, “should prevent un- 
scrupulous employers from 
abusing the bankruptcy 
process.” 

After the Teamster leader's 
remarks, panel members spent 
more than an hour with him, 
going over procedural points 
about the changes he had re- 
quested. It was evident from 
the way in which Senator 
Hatch, Senator Thurmond, and 
members of both committees 
questioned the Teamsters’ 
leader and paid heed to his 
views that members of Con- 
gress realize Presser has his 
pulse on the members’ needs 
and can ably voice those needs 
to achieve their best interests. 

Asked if the Teamsters had 
seen any change since Bildisco, 
Presser assured the committee 
that in the wake of the deci- 
sion, companies are threaten- 
ing their employees that they 
will go the bankruptcy route un- 
less concessions are made. In 
addition to this rash of de- 
mands for contract amend- 
ments, many companies have 
subsequently filed for bank- 
ruptcy. 

“Tucker, IML, Mason-Dixon, 
Midwest-Emery, I can name 50 
today, Senators. How much 
time do you have?” Presser 
queried. 

“At Mason-Dixon, that in- 
cludes 4,800 union people 
alone, not counting double that 
number who are non-union and 
being affected. At Tucker, 1,500 
to 1,800 are involved, while at 
Midwest-Emery 1,500 to 2,000 
are involved,” Presser added. 
And that example is being re- 
peated at company after com- 
pany around the nation. 

Presser pointed out that with 
the decision, employers are de- 
stroying “collective bargaining 


(Continued on next page) 
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agreements that have been the 
backbone of the country for 
these people since the start of 
organized labor.” 

“People are losing benefits 
they worked a lifetime to win,” 
Presser added. “Employers are 
taking advantage of the laws to 
wipe out things we have fought 
strenuously for—health and 
welfare, ERISA, withdrawal lia- 
bility, seniority, pensions—all 
are going by the wayside. They 
have totally disregarded work- 
ing contracts we had and set 
them aside. 

“lam a realist,” Presser 
added. “I know what it says in 
Bildisco. I know the impact it is 
having. I know what it means 
when a pension fund stops get- 
ting money or a member calls 
in and says his wife or child is 
in the hospital and he no longer 
has insurance. These things I 
understand. 

“In the debate, we are over- 
looking the National Labor 
Relations Act, ERISA, Taft- 
Hartley—Bildisco wipes out 
everything,” the committee was 
warned. 

Presser noted the heavy bur- 
den he had in speaking for all 
of organized labor, but added, 
"If Bildisco goes the way it is 
going, there are major storm 
clouds ahead for organized la- 
bor. 

“Nowadays, workers can 
come to work in the morning 
under a labor agreement and 
be told in the afternoon they 
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have no contract. Legislation is 
critical, because the real im- 
pact has not even been felt 
yet,” he emphasized. 

Presser was joined in his 
comments by IBT Attorney Rob- 
ert Baptiste, as well as Legal 
Counsel John Climaco and IBT 
Government Affairs Director 
Paul Locigno. 

Presser and Baptiste noted 
that two particular sticking 
points between the House and 
Senate versions concerned the 
union: one, the timeframe for 
enactment, and the other, the 
necessity for labor to have a 
voice in the proceedings. 

Presser pointed out that if a 
company unilaterally could 
close its doors without negotiat- 
ing with the union, it denied 
workers a voice in their own 
fates, even though in many in- 
stances they had helped build 
the firm they worked for. He 
emphasized that the Teamsters 
Union has a history of success- 
ful rehabilitation of financially 
troubled companies—if they 
can sit down with management, 
get the accurate facts on the 
company’s situation, and work 
out an agreement together. “We 
are asking Congress to help en- 
sure that we get that chance,” 
Presser said. 

“We have to be concerned 
with troubled companies at all 
times, but collective bargaining 


Presser’s Views 
Solicited by 
U.S. News & 
World Report 


contracts must be recognized as 
enforceable agreements,” Sena- 
tor Hatch agreed, during the 
testimony. 

An indication of the Team- 
sters’ impact was the kind 
words voiced by Senator Hatch 
at the hearing’s conclusion. 
“You have raised the level of 
concern,” he told the Teamster 
leader. "I am hopeful we can 
resolve this very important is- 
sue in a way that will please 
everybody.” 

As International Teamster 
went to press, the debate was 
ongoing, still revolving around 
whether businesses should be 
able to unilaterally abrogate 
their collective bargaining 
agreements and whether a bal- 
ancing equities standard 
should be less restrictive than 
the Bildisco standard demands. | 

Committee members from 
both House and Senate were 
striving to work out a compro- 
mise acceptable to both sides 
and to get an extension of the 
April 30 deadline for passage of 
the bankruptcy legislation. 

Teamsters were daily meet- 
ing with members of all in- 
volved committees. In the give- 
and-take the IBT staff was, as 
promised by our general presi- 
dent, doing everything it could 
to help find a “workable for- 
mula, one that is neither side's 
standard, but serves all fairly.” 


An in-depth round-table inter- 
view with Teamsters General 
President Jackie Presser ap- 
peared in the April 30 issue of \ 
the influential weekly publica- 
tion, U.S. News & World Report. 

The 2-page spread on Jackie | 
had been long sought by the | 
publication and coincides with | 
his first anniversary in office as | 
head of the Teamsters. t 

Presser, in the broad-ranging 
session, gave his views on 
many issues of import to the 
union, workers and the nation 
as a whole. It makes interesting 
reading and gives the general | 
public some new insights into 
the leader we in the Teamsters 
have leading us today. 
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Krueger 
Teamsters 
Give 
Printing 
Its Style 


.A. Krueger Co., with six 
WY ocx: nationwide, is 

one of the nation’s most 
modern printing operations. 
Teamsters are proud to say that 
in Phoenix, Arizona, we repre- 
sent all of the color artists, 
plate makers, photo techni- 
cians, press operators, bindery 
employees, material handlers, 
general warehousemen and 
others necessary to produce 
beautiful magazines, books, 
catalogs and other commercial 
products, and have helped to 
create the company’s reputation 
for high quality, multi-color 
web offset printing. 

Krueger is proof-positive that 
high technology is with us to- 
day. Teamsters Local 274 mem- 
bers routinely operate com- 
puters, laser scanners and 
other sophisticated equipment 
as they go about their jobs in 
this Phoenix, Arizona printing 
operation. Even distribution of 
some of the company’s publica- 
tions is a union operation, with 
Local 274 representing the 
workers at Central Arizona Dis- 
tributors of Phoenix, who han- 
dle that task for Krueger. 

Going through the Krueger 
plant, as International Teamster 
staffers did recently, you are 
quickly assured that printing 
has changed a lot from Guten- 
berg’s day, with all sorts of so- 
phisticated equipment practi- 
cally eliminating the debris- 
laden and ink sprayed floors of 
the past, along with the metal 
type, linotype machines and 
other symbols of earlier print- 
ing eras. 

Today, printing is big busi- 
hess and state of the art equip- 
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A sampling of the company’s Phoenix products. 


ment is considered essential to 
profitable operations. 

Other advances have also 
come, from the mandatory ear 
plugs and muffs worn by all in 
the press and bindery areas to 
safeguard their hearing, to 
other protections initiated to 
protect workers’ health and 
safety on the job. 

Teamsters at Krueger have 
benefited from these advances, 
as well as from the able repre- 
sentation of the Teamsters in 
the years since Local 274 Secre- 
tary-Treasurer John T. Blake 
first organized the wall-to-wall 
Teamster unit back in 1977. In 
the years since, the union has 
developed a reputation for 
tough, yet fair bargaining and 
has negotiated contracts that 
set the pace and serve as the 
model for the Graphic Arts In- 
ternational Union and others 
negotiating in the area. The 180- 
person Teamsters bargaining 
unit at the Phoenix plant has 
also helped Krueger achieve a 
reputation for quality crafts- 
manship through their dedica- 
tion to a perfect, first-class 
product. 

The array of offset products 
produced by the Arizona print- 
ing company is colorful proof of 
the workers’ proficiency. Work- 
ing in tandem with the com- 
pany, and cooperating through 
an array of quality circles pro- 
grams that encourage brain- 
storming and other worker/man- 
agement programs that foster 
productivity and seek employee 
and union input, they produce 
dozens of publications includ- 
ing the handsome Arizona 
Highways publication of the Ar- 


izona Department of Transpor- 
tation, American Indian Art 
magazine, The Lion magazine, 
Highroads for AAA, Silver Cir- 
cle and Golf Journal, as well as 
professionally and colorfully 
done calendars, catalogs for 
major businesses and depart- 
ment stores, Disneyland publi- 
cations, specialty publications 
and a vast number of art publi- 
cations. The Phoenix operation 
is, in fact, known as the pre- 
miere color commercial plant 
for web printing in the coun- 
try. 


he company, aided by its 
; well respected and com- 

petent Teamsters work 
force, obviously is counting on 
big things for the future, since 
it has just embarked on an ex- 
pansion program due to be 
complete next year and has re- 
cently ordered a new Harris 
metric press that will expand 
its capabilities and provide still 
more jobs for Teamsters in the 
Phoenix area. 

Working together, Teamsters 
hope to make the Arizona plant, 
already among the best of Krue- 
ger's operations in terms of pay 
and benefits, a flagship opera- 
tion among the company’s 
plants nationwide. The com- 
pany itself is already the na- 
tion's 10th largest printer. 

Teamsters Local 274 officers 
emphasize that the successful 
operation shows what can be 
done when the union and the 
company work in tandem, be- 
cause Krueger's employees, 
while making the best wages 
and benefits in the industry. 


From press, the printed pages 
move into the bindery area, 
where they will be stitched, 
and prepared for mailing. 
Counterclockwise from left, 
handling mailing operations 
are Mary Mareno and Gloria 
Benson; below, the plant's 
only female bindery machin- 
ery operator, Brenda Hodges. 
Maggie Waits and Olive Ley- 
=~ bas handle the position 
pocket feeding equipment, 
while LaVerne Sobania ac- 
cesses the computer. Above, 
warehouseman Mike Lindley 
. loads a finished skid of cata- 
/ logs onto a truck. 


On this page, the printing process 
continues, as Jim Schultz monitors 
the running presses (bottom right), 
Chuck Hallowell monitors the color = 
at the Telecolor machine (second * 
row from bottom, right), Pressman 
Bob Mikula jogs some forms into 

place (same row, left), and Frank 

McCord monitors the four-up flat 

forms coming off the press (bottom 
center). Jogging the sheets as they & 
come off the press and checking § 
the output is Shirley Beckmann. 


Bearer, Me 
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Examining Krueger's state of the art electronic scanner separations equipment are, 
from left, Local 274 President J.C. Lendvai, Shop Steward Chuck Hallowell and 
Krueger Manager of Corporate Employee Relations, Ev Chamberlain, while below, 
stripper Chuck Wyatt checks the cadograph and other graphics equipment used. 


\There’s a Jot involved in getting a 
magazine on press. Photo techni- 
——cians like Owen Brasfield (above); 
~strippers like Gordon Mel (third 
—tow, far right), color artists and 
- plate makers help with prepara- 
/ tions. Checking the color keys 
© .gainst the color slides is the job of 
Teamster Corky Valenti. 

Moving to the printing stage, 
pressman Ed Beckman handles the 
console that controls the printing 
presses. It takes a lot of paper to run a press 
: Terry Sooter’s monitoring of the rolls 
shows, 
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Texas Political Rally 
Sets Stage For ‘84 Election 


exans have always done 
i everything in a big way, 

but the recent Teamster 
political rally sponsored by the 
Texas Conference was the big- 
gest of its kind that anyone 
could remember. Hosted by Lo- 
cal 988 in Houston to hear can- 
didates’ viewpoints, to boost 
DRIVE and hear President 
Jackie Presser talk about poli- 
tics Teamster-style, the rally 
turned out to be an old-fash- 
ioned, down-home political fest. 

Local 988 President Richard 
Hammond said that people 
came from all over the Lone 
Star state to meet Jackie and to 
partake in the politicking. Over 
1,400 folks crammed their way 
into the Teamster hall to hear 
the speakers and to sometimes 
voice their opinions to the can- 
didates. 

They were literally hanging 
from the rafters in the hall, as 
well as listening from giant 
tents that were set up outside 
the hall to handle the overflow. 
The atmosphere was perfect, 
from the warm early Spring Sat- 
urday evening to the warmer 


glow of the crowd, as they 
milled about talking politics 
and signing up for DRIVE by 
the droves. 


Presser obviously enjoyed 
both the flow and-the sign-ups 
as he spent an hour pressing 
flesh and greeting brothers and 
sisters gathered in the tent be- 
fore the speeches. 


Preceding the politicians 
Teamster leaders took the po- 
dium to welcome those who 
had come and to underscore the 
national DRIVE effort that is un- 
derway to raise large sums be- 
fore the November election. 
Urging Texas to lead the way 
Richard Hammond said, “our 
state pride is at stake and I 
want everyone to know that we 
here in Texas are number one.” 


Earl Jennings, Jr., president of 
the Texas Conference, stated 
that every major politico in the 
Lone Star state up for election 
had given up his Saturday eve- 
ning to be present because 
DRIVE and Teamster political 
clout were gathering steam 
throughout Texas. 


Representing the entire 
Southern Conference of Team- 
sters, Director and Vice Presi- 
dent Joe Morgan congratulated 
the Texas Conference on the 
outstanding turnout, since only 
1,000 were initially expected, 
and he praised those in attend- 
ance for their political concern 
and support of DRIVE. In intro- 
ducing General President 
Presser he referred to the man 
who has put DRIVE and the 
Teamsters back on the national 
political map. Morgan said that 
thanks to Jackie’s personal ef- 
forts Teamsters were becoming 
more aware of politics and na- 
tional issues that affect the 
union, labor in general, and 
their own personal livelihoods. 

After every politician from the 
state Attorney-General, a U.S. 
Senate candidate and congress- 
men to a collection of state leg- 
islature and city council candi- 
dates had his turn at the 
podium, Jackie took his turn. 
And after several hours the 
crowd, whetted by the politi- 
cians, was just getting turned 
on and energized. 
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“We're not just Democrats 
and Republicans,” Jackie said, 
“we are proud Americans and 
proud Teamsters.” The crowd 
loved it, and from then on the 
rally took on the tone of a 
Teamster revival, the likes of 
which many of the politicians 
have rarely seen before. 

"These candidates are here, 
because they recognize who we 
are and how much we count in 
the American political scene to- 
day,” Jackie said, “and on No- 
vember 6 we are going to show 
them just how important the 
Teamster viewpoint is. They 
have come before you for your 
DRIVE support and that in itself 
is a testimony to the effort we 
are all doing together to get 
DRIVE on the move.” 

“You want our bucks,” Jackie 
told the politicians. “We want 
your votes.” The crowd gave the 
general president a standing 
ovation and another when he 
rose to accept a certificate from 
the Texas Conference for his 
leadership and great support of 
DRIVE. Another certificate of 
appreciation was presented to 
Charlie Haddock, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 745 in Dallas 
for his great achievement in 
raising the most DRIVE money 
and becoming the first local to 
raise over $100,000 with a tally 
to date of $135,000. 

Co-host A. W. Parker, presi- 
dent of Joint Council 58, who 
had joined in sponsoring the 
event with Marv Schlinke, sec- 
retary-treasurer of Joint Council 
80, said in his welcome, “Gen- 
eral President Presser has testi- 
fied before the U. S. Congress 
in behalf of Teamsters and the 
American public on many occa- 
sions. Since he has become 
president, the Teamsters’ image 
has greatly improved. Jackie 
Presser is a working man’s 
working man. He is a champion 
opponent of unemployment, 
high interest rates, substandard 
housing, runaway inflation, 
and other important issues that 
adversely affect this great coun- 
try. We are moving up with 
Jackie Presser, a great labor 
leader.” 
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During the course of the rally 
Hammond introduced dozens of 
Texas politicians including Bob 
Krueger, U.S. Senate candiate 
endorsed by the Texas Confer- 
ence, and Congressmen 
Charles Wilson and Mickey Le- 


land. After the rally Presser 
spoke with the congressional 
candidates and asked for their 
support in helping to turn the 
economy around to help Team- 
ster members and their fami- 
lies. 
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Teamsters’ officers for sup- 

port of the Solidarity move- 
ment, the response has been 
enthusiastic and overwhelming. 

Within days of IBT Executive 
Board approval of the Solidar- 
nosc cause, a TITAN message 
was sent by Teamsters General 
President Jackie Presser, asking 
members to adopt a resolution 
of support for the cause. 

“It is my personal belief that 
our efforts to help our Polish 
brothers and sisters will sound 
the alarm on the harsh repres- 
sion against Solidarnosc and its 
leaders. It will provide us with 
a single voice in which to air 
our philosophy that a free and 
strong labor movement is a free 
and strong America,” Presser 
asserted. “This symbolic re- 
sponse will uphold our integrity 
as an American labor institu- 
tion and hail our democratic 
principles to the Communist 
Bloc. 

Members apparently agreed 
because their letters and re- 
sponses came flooding in, with 
more than 100 endorsements of 
the Teamsters’ resolution in just 
the week after the request was 
sent out, with volunteers of 
both moral and monetary sup- 
port. 

Buoyed by the depth of our 
members’ kinship with their 
struggling brother and sister 
workers in Poland, the IBT Gen- 
eral Executive Board at its 
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April, 1984 session voted a 
$10,000 donation to Solidarity in 
behalf of the Teamsters, and 
further, encouraged Teamsters 
to contribute whatever they can 
to the cause. 

Money isn’t the only thing the 
Polish workers of Solidarity 
need. Without our cash, they 
can't run the underground print- 
ing presses or finance the 
newspapers and newsletters 
that keep the word moving from 
city to city, and place to place. 
But without our emotional and 
verbal support, they can't sus- 
tain the courage and commit- 
ment that keeps them strug- 
gling. 

Without workers in free coun- 
tries speaking out, Solidarnosc 
cannot survive, because the 
government will plow the work- 
ers under with its repression as 
surely as they established a 
communist state. 

If workers in America and 
elsewhere believe that the right 
to organize, speak for our needs 
and bargain are basic rights of 
free men, then it is up to us to 
help others secure and protect 
those same rights, wherever in 
the world repression occurs. 

In the coming weeks and 
months, we in the Teamsters 
may be asking more of you. In 
the effort to achieve dignity and 
justice for Poland's workers, 
Teamsters can help by using 
their own publications to raise 
the cry for justice. Use your 


publications to carry the mes- 
sage that Solidarity lives. 
Workers still sit in Poland's 
jails and need our help. They 
are there because they voiced 
their opinions and took a stand 
for what they believe is right. 
In the weeks ahead, we may 
ask members to begin a letter 
writing campaign also. 


The communist government 
of Poland, the sole employer of 
the people, is daily violating 
human rights and fair labor 
practices and continues jailing 
hundreds of workers who have 
dared to speak out in opposi- 
tion. If such abuses continue, 
Teamsters may be able to help 
by carrying their campaign of 
concern to General Jaruzelski 
and the Polish government and 
demanding fair treatment for 
the imprisoned. 


Others might want to get in- 
volved in writing the political 
prisoners themselves, buoying 
their spirits with words of sup- 
port. Sitting in a prison cell, 
you have a lot of time to ques- 
tion the logic of holding on to 
your principles. Solidarnosc’s 
forces, locked within a country 
where they are silenced and 
deaf, must have even more 
courage if they are to cope. 


Won't you help, whether it’s 
with your dollars in donations 
or your written support? Mil- 
lions of repressed people are 
depending on you for help. 
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INDEPENDENT AUDITORS' REPORT 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
Washington, D. C. 


We have examined the consolidated balance sheet of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
Teamsters' National Headquarters Building Corporation and Teamsters Interna- 
tional, Inc. as of December 31, 1983 and the related consolidated statements 
of income, expenses and changes in fund balance for the year then ended. Our 
examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards 
and, accordingly, included such tests of the accounting records and such other 
auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 


In our opinion, the financial statements referred to above present 
fairly the consolidated financial position of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, Teamsters' 
National Headquarters Building Corporation and Teamsters International, Inc. 
as of December 31, 1983, and the consolidated results of their operations for 
the year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted account ing 
principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 
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International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
Teamsters’ National Headquarters Building Corporation and 
Teamsters International, Inc. 
Consolidated Balance Sheet | 
As at December 31, 1983 


Geniun 
Assets 
(COTE LAY ae i ete al da oth Aa toe cay emerald hers $ 3,443,177 
Accounts Receivable—(Less $413,045 Allowance for Doubtful Accounts) ............. 1,908,563 
Inventories—At Lower of Cost or Marketi. / 25.0 Cio. RR ee cee be 579,867 
PU ESTRIOC NC OUTS ark Met G sere losin oie, Saas t can onan sraoe oho Ans eo Geek OAT SSS Oe SER Oh, Boe clash 1,113,116 
BEEING: EX POUGOR Gini psmwiss «,o dee medk ad Sasa bees areas eels pees Ate neeel die hee 192,911 
Investments—Book Value (Market Value $68,683,065) Note 1] ......... 0. cece eee eee eee 70,037,039 ° 
Fixed Assets—(At Cost, Less $21,341,901 Accumulated Depreciation) ............... 24,101,614 
RN cision ih Bie a alPte ose, 5 2k vias Whale wain’s SidcavFlt oficocs oie, Sig nied tees aban Giese Bike Gu Mind betvas SE 156,571 
Total Assets—General Fund ............. 0... cc ccc cece ccc ececucucevevereueesnens $101,532,858 

Def¢eun 
ROCLSTe plS tires Meters, Acta ora cpelliwause: ovagarc colt Memiane ieassie SRiuke a) beremehi ebooks MENTOR oc rates $ 8,512,529 | 
FACCTUCGMN COME, sce Miele ok oh ISR ake a RRO bts ner actin «eel ee Lees 1,099,513 
Investments—Book Value (Market Value $58,151,214) Note 1] ..........cceeeeeecceece 65,364, 184 
Total Assets—Defense Fund ........... 0... ccc csc cece cncceccueseceuveneuvennus $ 75,472,228 

Combilun 
Total Assets—Combined Funds ..................cc cc cueccuccccucceucceunveuneaus $177,005,086 
Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements 

1, Summary of Significant Accounting Policies cost over their estimated useful lives by the straight-line 


Method of Accounting—Assets, liabilities, income and ex- method. 
penses are recognized on the accrual basis of account- 2. Retirement and Pension Plans 
ing with the exception of per capita and initiation fees 


which are recognized on the cash basis of accounting. The International provides retirement benefits for employ- 


ees of the International and the Building Corporation. 


Investments—Securities and notes and mortgages receiva- Current service and interest on unfunded liability are 
ble are recorded at cost and adjusted for amortization of funded annually, based on advice of consulting actuar- | 
premium and discount. ies, and prior service costs are being funded over a 


ety - maximum of 12 years. Total pension expense for this 
Depreciation—Fixed assets are recorded at cost and de- lan for the year ended December 31, 1983 was 


preciation is computed at rates calculated to prorate the 2,542,911. 
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enund 


Liabilities 
77 Recounts PAV De tr.is sa <'sts 7) vinin, 6.0) < stei cetera sats) e'evaio| uemenaatele 
53 ACOnecxpeCnseSyiniaasiines src Suen ectire etic estettince walele 
57 
16 
1] 
399 Fund Balance—Exhibit B 
14 PG MIOMNICLOG A ocnarnat caer cy venet cates cae ue es! 
/1 Appropriated for Public Employees’ Assistance Fund 
18 Total—Liabilities and Fund Balance .............. 
efeund 
9 
1S J 
7 
8 Total—Fund Balance—ExhibitC .................. 
abilunds 
6 Total—Combined Funds ...........::sceeeeeeeeeees 
} 
inem At January 1, 1983, the date of the latest actuarial valuation, 
the actuarial present values of accumulated vested and 
non-vested plan benefits were $39,405,612 and $2,492,678, 
respectively, and the net assets available for benefits were 
$48,469,906. The assumed rate of return used in determining 


Liabilities and Fund Balances 


BeOS rant saa $ 2,662,873 
Seated car tiel eerie 93,466 


Deas helene 98,466,763 


ene GAR ee ware 309,756 


CC 


rite Ue ae Ce OS ea eC OW OM ee et me er 


ee 


Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements 


the actuarial present value of accumulated plan benefits 
was 412%. 


Pursuant to a resolution at the 1961 International Convention, 
a multiple-employer pension plan was established for offi- 
cers and employees of the International's affiliates. Contri- 
butions to the plan, which amounted to $15,375,320 for the 
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Exhibit “A” 


$ 2,756,339 


98,776,519 
$101,532,858 


$ 75,472,228 


$177,005,086 


year ended December 31, 1983, are computed by actuaries 
and approved by the General Executive Board of the Inter- 
national, in accordance with the authority delegated to the 


Board by the Trust Agreement. 


At January 1, 1983, the date of latest actuarial valuation, the 
actuarial present values of accumulated vested and non- 
vested plan benefits were $311,803,781 and $23,326,262, re- 
spectively, and the net assets available for benefits were 
$272,816,779. The assumed rate of return used in determin- 
ing the actuarial present value of accumulated plan bene- 


fits was 6%. 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
Teamsters’ National Headquarters Building Corporation and 
Teamsters International, Inc. 


Exhibit "B” 


Consolidated Statement of Income, Expenses and Changes in Fund Balance 


General Fund 
Year Ended December 31, 1983 
Operating Income 


Fees 

Per Capita——Members he py cigs aie tials ereselstayete ie ezcle! eatlonstorstanteastne/ ee $75, 150,527 

NTVALTCEELOTI Wei aiess ere holeke coe eGnlete RH Gals ees otal Sle ie takteel ne aebou Gieey freer Mra pear dle 502,470 
Other Income 

ctl GrOHOUPPHES so eyecaneeuloy avers yecshe waeravaale tomer d alate ineatentderal a atacaretehan 440,597 

Miscellaneous: sien) Geers .acata hoist rat asia ote, ban esacetctave fipaate auclestane beat ALO 

Total Operating Income 
Operating Expenses 

Wetenseskund (Seeusxhibit, | Gr) Wag pc slipa ac aisre lei g eke whter ete craieislopala orale 7,765,294 
Teamster Affiliates Pension Fund (Note 2) ............ cc cece ee eee 15,375,320 
Organizing COMpcigu EXPENSE ian tcc s aren viosscchasertiee eianels vue shale alana store 5,331,432 
National Master Freight Agreement ............ ccc eee ee eee eee 359,895 
Retirement and Family Protection Plan (Note 2) ...............+055 2,942,911 
Administrative, Office and General .......... cc cece ce eee eens 17,758,492 
Magazine—"International Teamster” .......... 6... cece eee cee 1,662,219 
Legusiative:cnd POMC EAUCation i. .i5..'.'ssls'aie: sets in.oce sip ore snes oy oe cuansie 837,899 
SOMMMIUIMICCIONS: ssteates ye Some sire See ne ee cad ua bine Wlettiacwlarme lalate waa 1,216,577 
Legal Fees, Expenses and Related Costs ............ceeeeee eee ees 1,468,601 
Judgments, oults/and' Settlements oi.) ta te sie ois a isclejaysiele elec e  ormye 84,428 
Drvisionalana- Departmental sy . 7. ecce s/s, sive eiecicie vid sle «Oe Sele vareie otevelaale'e 13,548,226 
National’ Headquarters Building (ic 3.) hale siecesrecen coe sere piciele yess son eee 3,431,858 
Bron cir QEieesy cc srscawetas siete Ree eh RES RU coals ty aNesaT TA Wa elauss ahah ovalata's 103,349 
DUPDMES TOM MESCHEM serine. so sicliiohaalegeuainle sheiniece et gic ives alec Nits ateeyeystarcuas 426,587 


Net Income from Operations 
Financial Income—Net 
Other Income (Expense)—Net 


Excess of Income Over Expenses 
Fund Balance 
At January 1, 1983 


At December 31, 1983 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
Statement of Income, Benefits and Changes in Fund Balance 
Defense Fund 
Year Ended December 31, 1983 


Income 
Per Capita—General Fund (See Exhibit “B”) ..............0 0 eee eee $7,765,294 
ATICR CIE DC OTNE=—— NOU. 1a hay i epaitss ovesoiisie rap tusyeeaneiepacass ¢asteraievere shaceuaeraybaeuarstis 7,379,927 
LOSS OME OLeIgn EXCHOmGe dian eee one teetstarey & oe oss fo clea dbeteia lath wena ( 75,047) 
Benefits 


Out-of- Work: Benetitsyss aie siete seteuete) deelecevels vb owe, ae eee eee 
Excess of Income Over Benefits 


Fund Balance 
At January 1, 1983 


At December 31, 1983 


See Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements 


$75,652,997 


440,707 
76,093,704 


71,913,088 
4,180,616 
7,157,238 

196,016 

11,533,870 


87,242,649 
$98,776,519 


Exhibit “C” 


$15,070,174 


5,954,120 
9,116,054 


66,356,174 
$75,472,228 


Teamster’s Devotion Costs Her Life, 
But Her Spirit Lives On 


eamster officers do their 
: job every day, serving 

their brothers and sisters 
in the union movement with de- 
termination and dedication. For 
one such field soldier, Team- 
sters Local 743 Business Repre- 
sentative Regina V. Polk, the 
battle ended all too swiftly 
when, while on a mission to 
help people, she was killed 
with 10 others on October 11, 
1983, in the crash of an Air IIli- 
nois plane. 

Polk's death ended the life of 
a brilliant, beautiful and coura- 
geous young woman, whose 
first experience with solidarity 
had come while she was a stu- 
dent in the graduate school of 
business at the University of 
Chicago in 1974, working part- 
time as a waitress. Experienc- 
ing injustice first-hand when 
she was fired for leading a pro- 
test against working conditions, 
Polk sought help from Team- 
sters Local 743, and after win- 
ning her grievance against the 
restaurant, gravitated to the 
union movement after finishing 
academic training in industrial 
relations at the University of 
Chicago. A flame had been lit 
that would live on through her 
life. 

This courageous Teamster’s 
commitment and contributions 
were recently immortalized 
through the establishment of a 
scholarship in Polk's honor, one 
that will focus on training 
“highly committed individuals 
to pursue careers in the labor 
movement.” 

Polk had a fierce dedication 
to the union movement, as evi- 
denced by remarks made to a 
Local 743 Stewards’ Conference 
in 1981. 

“You took the job as steward 
because you believe in the dig- 
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Regina V. Polk 

nity of work and those who 
earn their living by it. You be- 
lieve that every person who 
works should bow their heads 
to no one. You believe in the 
right of workers to make deci- 
sions about those things that 
affect their lives. You believe 
that every person is entitled to 
the best price for their toil. You 
believe in the dignity and re- 
spect and rights that come only 
from a written contract. And 
most of all, you believe it is 
your duty to protect all those 
things. It is your primary job to 
be constantly on guard for 
those who would take from us 
the only thing that gives our 
work meaning and dignity—the 
right to speak freely. The right 
to challenge and the right to 
participate. 

“When there is no union, 
there are no rights. There is 
only silence.” 

Those rousing words proved 
that Regina V. Polk had learned 
well the meaning of trade 
unionism . . . not from books, 
though she had read widely... 
not in university classrooms, 
though she was an eager stu- 
dent... . but in the crucible of 
the around-the-clock organizing 
campaigns... the house calls 
. .. the hundreds of meetings 

. . not from her point of view, 


but from men and women seek- 
ing a lift through organization. 

When a major firm with 
which Local 743 had a long and 
productive collective bargain- 
ing relationship went out of 
business, Regina Polk was 
given responsibility for estab- 
lishing programs to retrain 
workers who lost their jobs be- 
cause of layoffs and plant clos- 
ings. She sought out the experts 
in the field and the sources of 
public and private funds for 
this purpose. 

Just days before her death in 
the air crash on the way to Car- 
bondale, Illinois for a meeting 
of the Illinois Jobs Coordination 
Council, she witnessed the 
graduation of the first class of 
displaced workers, designed to 
upgrade their reading and writ- 
ing skills. Some later achieved 
their goals: jobs for which they 
were qualified, because Regina 
Polk pointed the way. 

Polk's husband, Thomas C. 
Heagy decided on the scholar- 
ship fund as a fitting memorial 
to the Teamster because, as he 
said, “She was convinced that 
the future of the labor move- 
ment depended upon develop- 
ing creative leadership commit- 
ted to organizing white collar 
workers, increasing the number 
of women in union leadership 
roles and retraining workers for 
new job opportunities.” 

Contributions to the Regina 
V. Polk Scholarship Fund for 
Labor Leadership have been 
made by both Local 743 and the 
International Union, both of 
which believe it to be a sound 
investment in the kind of vigor- 
ous trade union movement Re- 
gina would have served so well 
if she had been granted more 
years in which to use her un- 
usual talent. 


The Teamster Team: 


Here to Serve You 


Revamped Research Department 
Leads the IBT in New Directions 


n just a year, the Research 
Jecpertmen revitalized by 

Teamsters General President 
Jackie Presser has, under its di- 
rector, Mary Ann Keeffe, be- 
come a vital adjunct to IBT op- 
erations as well as the focal 
point for a number of special 
projects and forward-looking 
programs of the International 
Union. 

Keeffe's department is one 
that works closely with every 
department of the International 
Union, especially those IBT de- 
partments such as Legislative 
and Safety and Health that deal 
with legislation. “We cannot 
and don't operate in a vacuum. 
We rely on coordination and 
close cooperation with other IBT 
departments to get a mammoth 
job done,” Keeffe noted. 

Operating under the umbrella 
of the Governmental Affairs De- 
partment, Keeffe and her staff 
make it a special priority to 
stay on top of pending and up- 
coming legislation to anticipate 
needs in terms of testimony and 
studies for hearings. 

In the legislative area, the 
Research Department has had a 
tremendous impact at several 
recent Congressional hearings, 
providing in-depth analyses of 
important legislation, and in 
some cases, the actual testi- 
mony for the proceedings on 
topics as diverse as oversight 
hearings on the Motor Carrier 
Act of 1980, airline dereguldttion 
and truck safety. 

Her staff also tackles longer 
range projects that might re- 
quire trends analysis and in- 
depth, exhaustive research. In 
this capacity, the Research De- 
partment works closely with the 
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Information Center, employing 
their data bases and library fa- 
cilities. 

In recent months, her branch 
has become the trouble-shooter 
for the union, by handling spe- 
cial projects. As well, the De- 
partment has become the pace- 
setter for the Teamsters, in 
terms of where we are going in 
the future. Keeffe and her staff 
are analyzing our union’s pres- 
ent needs and projecting what 
our needs will be in the future. 

Keeffe is aided by her secre- 
tary, Diana Oliver, and a grow- 
ing staff of specialists that cur- 
rently includes Research 
Analyst Gordon Pavy and Re- 
search Intern Chip Roth. 

As a 17-year veteran of the 
Congressional Research Service 
where she specialized in eco- 
nomic, consumer and communi- 
cations issues and gained expe- 
rience preparing major reports 
for Congress, Keeffe has the ex- 
pertise to delve into complex is- 
sues, synopsize them and take 
them from statistical model to 
working project. 

Gordon Pavy, her research 
analyst, has a Masters degree 
in labor relations and is a vet- 
eran labor research analyst. His 
expertise is proving helpful 
with research projects where 
very detailed groundwork is es- 
sential. “Gordon,” says Keeffe, 
“through his years in the labor 
movement has a wealth of con- 
tacts in terms of knowing who 
to call in the field for help with 
specific issues. He also has a 
remarkable knowledge of labor 
sources and other work force in- 
formation.” 

Another of her aides, Chip 
Roth, is a recent graduate of 
the University of Pittsburgh who 
brought excellent research and 
writing skills to the new depart- 
ment. He has the ability to 
take issues where none of us 
has any expertise and dig out 
the facts,” Keeffe said. A recent 
example was a report for the 
Communications Trade Division 
on the International Record 
Carrier industry. “On this very 
technical area, Chip delved 
into the facts, researched the 
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background and was able to 
put together a report that is by 
far the most in-depth report we 
have found dealing with the in- 
dustry from a labor perspective. 

As is normal, each request to 
the department seems to spawn 
new areas of interest, other re- 
search fields which can benefit 
Teamsters members. 

The Research staff has 
worked closely with several IBT 
divisions, preparing an in- 
depth Demographics of the 
United States Labor Force re- 
port on the nation’s current la- 
bor force and detailed projec- 
tions for the makeup of the 
labor force in the 1990s for the 
IBT Organizing Department. 

Keeffe and her staff, in con- 
cert with Public Employees Di- 
vision Director Barry Feinstein 
and in preparation for an inten- 
sive round of organizing drives 
nationwide, have been prepar- 
ing a series of in-depth reports 
on public employees and the 
potential for organizing them. 

These reports specifically 
analyze state laws regarding 
public employee organizing and 
provide detailed information on 
a state's collective bargaining 
policy. These analyses allow 
IBT organizers to focus on areas 
where their efforts will prove 
most productive. 

Two special reports prepared 
by the department address the 
questions of pension fund reci- 
procity and unfunded with- 
drawal liability, showing how 
each of these affects Teamster 
members. 

In terms of special projects, 
the Research Department has 
been extremely active in devel- 
oping materials for ongoing 
merger talks with the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, 
working in concert with the IBT 
Communications Department. 
Keeffe was designated by Gen- 
eral President Presser to coordi- 
nate materials distributions as 
well as attend the ll scheduled 
mini-conventions around the 
country to detail the benefits of 
being Teamsters for ITU mem- 
bers. 

One of the most exciting proj- 


ects of the department is a re- 
cently initiated series of meet- 
ings to create an ad-hoc 
Commission on Work. Coordi- 
nating efforts with Industrial 
Trades Division Director Joseph 
Konowe, with input from other 
IBT department directors, Keeffe 
and her staff have been charged 
with working up a prospectus 
on this IBT commission which is 
the type of project, she says, 
that “epitomizes the work of the 
research department.” 


“It is anticipatory and for- 
ward-looking,” she notes, “and 
is endeavoring to span the time 
to the year 2000 in terms of 
where workers’ jobs will be.” 


The project will come in two 
segments: the first, an in-house 
effort to find out where mem- 
bers are, what the numbers are, 
what industries they are in, and 
what jobs they perform in these 
industries. It will also address 
where the growth will be and 
where we can organize people 
in new industries. 


When we have that informa- 
tion, the International Union en- 
visions setting up pilot pro- 
grams around the country to 
work with Teamsters who are 
affected by structural unem- 
ployment in declining indus- 
tries. “There is a whole array of 
services we can utilize in terms 
of aiding laid-off workers and 
retraining them,” Keeffe notes. 
"Finding the people and deter- 
mining their needs will be key 
to this effort.” 

Keeffe adds, “There may be 
issues on the horizon we have 
not yet anticipated, but we are 
developing the network and hir- 
ing the staff that will be able to 
address evolving issues. Should 
new issues develop, we can 
bring in experts to address 
them.” 

Research is exploring the op- 
tions and plotting the course 
that the union will take. In that 
sense, it has rapidly become 
the IBT’s in-house “think tank,” 
and is lending credence daily 
to the Teamsters’ claim that, 
with us, the 2lst century is al- 
ready a part of our lives today. 
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“Give me your tired, your 
poor, 

Your huddled masses yearn- 
ing to breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your 
teeming shore, 

Send these, the homeless, 
tempest-tossed, to me: 

I lift my lamp beside the 
golden door.” 


ince 1886, the historic 
Si: of Liberty, a gift to 

the United States from the 
people of France, has guarded 
New York harbor from its perch 
on Liberty Island, standing as a 
welcoming beacon and symbol 
of hope to generations of work- 
ers seeking freedom and a 
chance at a better way of life. 

Today, the 305.5 foot tall Lady 
Liberty is receiving a head-to- 
foot makeover, with every part 
of her due for refurbishing, as 
is the right of the centenarian 
she nearly is. Playing an inte- 
gral part in the restoration of 
one of America’s most beloved 
national landmarks are Team- 
sters Local 837 members em- 
ployed at Pennsauken, New Jer- 
sey’s Aluminum Shapes, Inc. 

These 800 Teamsters are, in a 
way, making the entire project 
possible, since they are the 
craftspeople responsible for 
fabricating more than 300 tons 
of metal for the 305-foot scaf- 
folding. When erected, this 
metal will follow the shape of 
the statue, from the base of the 
pedestal to the tip of the torch, 
providing a foundation that 
makes all the other repair work 
possible. 

A real sense of history is re- 
flected in the enthusiasm of the 
Local 837 members, who since 
early in January have been 
working around-the-clock, mak- 
ing thousands of panel frames, 
cross braces, girders, nuts and 
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Teamsters Give Liberty A Fadi 


Above, the Statue 
of Liberty, par- 
tially surrounded 
by the scaffolding 
being created by 
Teamsters. Below, 
Teamsters Local 
837 President 
John C. Dulczak 
and Aluminum 
Shapes, Inc. Pres- 
ident Stephen 
Kendall examine 
the blueprint that 
guides the work. 
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bolts necessary for the monu- 
mental undertaking. The first 
shipment of aluminum pieces 
left the factory for Liberty Is- 
land on January 23, 1984 by 
truck and then was barged the 
final leg. Workers knew they 
would have to keep up the pace 


Above, Teamsters Local 837 Trustee/ 


Business Agent Frank T. Narducci 
and Aluminum Shapes’ employee 
Timothy Johnson examine the par- 
tially assembled girders, while be- 
low, Local 837 welder Willie Vines, 
a part of the team building the 
scaffolding, proudly examines the 


product that helps make this project 


Possible. 
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if other crews were to begin 
their restoration work in May as 
planned. 

It is estimated that the work 
of sprucing up the 97-year-old 
“Lady” will take about two 
years, and hopefully, be com- 
pleted by May, 1986, the centen- 
nial of her birth. 

The project, with an antici- 
pated cost of $39 million, will 
involve replacing the statue's 
lantern, strengthening her 
raised right arm, removing 
stains from her copper neck, re- 
pairing her time-worn toga and 
corroded armature beneath, 
and replacing thousands upon 
thousands of missing rivets. 

Visitors won't be denied ac- 
cess to Liberty Island during 
the renovations, but will have 
their view of the historic monu- 
ment partly obstructed by the 
scaffolding. 

Teamsters at Aluminum 
Shapes are excited about the 
project and their part in reshap- 
ing history. “Everyone in the 
plant has a piece of it,” says 
the company’s president, Ste- 
phen Kendall. “From the round 
billet to the finished product, 
everybody touches it some- 
where, somehow. We are very 
excited about it, because of the 
significance of it. Everybody's 
family here has gone by the 
statue at some time or another.” 

Teamsters Local 837 President 
John C. Dulczak is proud that 
Teamster craftsmanship is help- 
ing make the restoration possi- 
ble and notes what an honor it 
is for them to be involved. “It's 
something that they can boast 
to their grandchildren about,” 
he says, “the fact that they built 
the scaffolding to fix the Statue 
of Liberty.” 

And you can bet that many of 
them will do just that, taking 
their children and grandchil- 
dren out to Liberty Island to see 
the restoration in progress and 
remembering the event for 
years to come. And thereafter, 
too, as long as Lady Liberty 
holds her torch high, Teamsters 
will be able to say they helped 
keep hope alive for millions 
who journey to our shores. 


CTD 
Affiliate 
N.Y. Local 111 
Strikes MCI 


eamsters from New York 
gee 111 hit the picket 

lines April 1 after negotia- 
tions broke down with MCI/ 
Western Union International, 
despite a union offer to extend 
an expired three-year-old con- 
tract while negotiations con- 
tinue. 

Daniel J. Kane, chief negotia- 
tor for the 400-member bargain- 
ing unit as well as president of 
Local 111 and head of the IBT 
Communications Trade Divi- 
sion, said of the impasse, “We 
are willing to continue negotiat- 
ing—and have been bargaining 
with MCI/WUI for the past two 
months, but we will not work 
without a contract.” Areas of 
disagreement include wages, 
pensions and other concerns. 

Teamsters at MCI, which has 
grown increasingly hostile to 
the union in recent months, had 
anticipated the tough bargain- 
ing climate they would face, 
but had hoped that this, the 
first strike against the company 
since 1948, could be averted. 
The local represents the only 
organized employees of MCI 
Communications, and through- 
out 37 cities has members as 
programmers, computer techni- 
cians, equipment installers, 
maintenance technicians, telex 
and cable operators and clerks. 

As other IBT affiliates learned 
of the local’s plight, pledges of 
support came pouring in. Team- 
sters’ representation in this in- 
dustry is growing, and affiliate 
and international support 
against this communications 
giant, which is just now ex- 
panding its horizons and has 
been designated official Telex 
supplier for the Summer Olym- 
pics, was expected to be an im- 
portant bargaining tool. 
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Phelps Dodge Teamsters Know the 


Realities of Life With a Union- 
Busting Company 


orkers at the Phelps 
Wisc copper mine in 

Morenci, Arizona, 
weren't at recent Congressional 
hearings on bankruptcies at 
which Teamsters General Presi- 
dent Jackie Presser testified, 
but had they been asked, they 
could have cited chapter and 
verse on the lengths to which a 
company will go when it wants 
to break its unions, even those 
with whom it has had long- 
standing good relations. 

In Morenci, a small town in 
the southwest, copper is king. 
For that reason, and because 
Morenci was a company town, 
a 10-month struggle that has 
rivaled some of labor's most 
classic confrontations over the 
years, has taken a heavy toll— 
pitting the town’s principal em- 
ployer, the Phelps Dodge Cop- 
per Mine against its own work- 
ers. Parents have lined up 
against adult child, neighbor 
against neighbor, as the bitter 
battle continued and the 
months wore on. 

Problems began when more 
than 2,000 Phelps Dodge miners 
struck the tiny towns of Mor- 
enci, Ajo, Bisbee, and 
Douglas last July Ist, when the 
company cancelled its former 
union-negotiated contract and 
replaced it with a unilateral 
company-devised document of 
its own. 

The new edict was tough on 
workers. It froze wages; abol- 
ished cost-of-living allowances; 
reduced new worker salaries by 
$2 an hour; diminished medical 
coverage; pared down holiday, 
vacation and pension benefits; 
changed grievance procedures 
and did away with key work 
and safety regulations. 

Management alleged that 
bad economic conditions had 
precipitated the move, and it 
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was a fact that the company, 
faced with the collapse of cop- 
per prices in 1982, had shut 
down for more than seven 
months, but for workers the bit- 
terness arose, not just from the 
call for cuts, but from the com- 
pany’s unilateral bargaining 
stance and complete unwilling- 
ness to solve the problems to- 
gether instead of handing dic- 
tums down to the workers who 
had helped build it. 

Today, 10 months later, about 
450 mining employees are still 
on strike, as a stalemate be- 
tween company and its union 
continues. 

Meanwhile, Phelps Dodge, 
which long ago resorted to 
strikebreakers, has resumed 
its operations. In addition to 
hundreds of workers who've 
crossed the picket lines, the 
company also began hiring 
lower-paid replacements off the 
streets last August to get pro- 
duction back up to par. 

Those scab hirings had in the 
early going elicited a flurry of 
violence during which Arizona 
Governor Bruce Babbitt had de- 
ployed swarms of officers from 
the Department of Public Safety 
and Arizona National Guards- 
men to isolated Clifton-Morenci 
to maintain the peace, at the 
expense of workers’ safety. The 
picture of club-wielding guards- 
men and officers in full riot 
gear flashed across television 
screens and made newspaper 
headlines for many days before 
peace could be restored to the 
small mining community. While 
strikers held their tempers, they 
would gather at each shift 
change to welcome the scabs. 

Workers from Phelps Dodge 
have no hesitation in stating 
that the company set out to 
union-bust and did. Carlos Ca- 
marillo, chairman of the 13- 


union Unity Council in Ajo, as- 
serted recently that the plan 
had been hatched by the com- 
pany “from the beginning. In 
1982, Phelps Dodge shut their 
operation down, stating that 
they could no longer produce 
copper because of depressed 
copper prices. It was 76¢ a 
pound then. And now they say 
they can still operate at 65¢ a 
pound for copper. So what they 
did, basically, was set these 
people up—put them through a 
hardship. Really got them into 
a bind financially. They kept 
them out 10% months before 
they opened up again. And 
then, just after they got a few 
good paychecks, they said, 
‘Nope, we're not negotiating.’ 
Even before we started negoti- 
ating, they had already written 
a letter stating that they would 
cancel our contract if they could 
not come to an agreement with 
us. Well, they had no intention 
of coming to an agreement. 
They wanted us to go on 
strike.” 

Camarillo’s view is probably 
an accurate one, since the com- 
pany has maintained that even- 
tually it may settle with repre- 
sentatives of the Steelworkers 
and 12 affiliated unions in- 
volved in the strike, including 
the Teamsters, but affirms that 
it will only do so on its terms. 

An indication of the kind of 
thinking that is fueling the con- 
tinuing bitterness is one of 
Phelps Dodge Labor Relations 
Director Jack Ladd's remarks. “I 
think unions in many ways 
have outlived their usefulness,” 
he told a Phoenix publication 
recently. “They're kind of like 
dinosaurs. If they don't adapt to 
the modern conditions, they're 
doomed. We can get along with 
them or without them. It doesn't 
make that much difference tous.’ 
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While Ladd’s callous remark 
reflects the company’s view, it 
shows a complete lack of re- 
gard for the thousands of work- 
ers who helped to build Phelps 
Dodge into one of the nation’s 
major mining operations. 

Teamster Local 310, which 
represented haulage truck driv- 
ers, maintenance, warehouse, 
lubrication and service employ- 
ees at Pinto Valley/Cities Serv- 
ice, Duval Kingman in Mineral 
Park and Duval Sierrita/Esper- 
anza, among others, has seen 
members lose their jobs in this 
battle for equity in the face of a 
recalcitrant employer. 

Backing workers’ decision to 
strike, their local lent them fi- 
nancial and moral support as 
Teamsters continued to man the 
picket lines. With no contract 
settlement in sight, they joined 
in drives to bring much-needed 
food and other supplies to 
strikers, providing trucks and 
drivers to relay the supplies to 
areas of need, helped stage ral- 
lies to buoy the morale of the 
strikers, and lent assistance 
with other relief efforts to aid 
the hardest hit victims. 

To understand the impact of a 
Phelps Dodge, most of us have to 
go back to a time we've never 
known, but may come to know 
again, with the trend in labor 
laws today. Consider that 
Morenci, as are many of the 
other small towns in and around 
that part of Arizona, is a com- 
pany town. To understand the 
impact on the workers, you have 
to understand, too, that they've 
lost not just livelihoods, and in 
many instances, their homes 
and friends of a lifetime, but all 
the other ties that bind as well. 
In Morenci, the mines control 
everything—you shop at a com- 
pany store, live in company 
housing, most major businesses 
are Phelps Dodge owned, your 
children go to a company spon- 
sored school, even the hospitals 
and doctors dance to the mine’s 
tune—or else! The union is the 
only hope they have left unless 
they are willing to buckle under 
completely and give up the right 
to negotiate. 
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Phelps Dodge's tactics aren't 
new, either. They've been 
around as long as there have 
been companies, with manage- 
ments unscrupulous enough to 
treat people in the basest sort of 
way to achieve their goals. Un- 
fortunately, with today’s anti- 
labor attitude in the country and 
the barrage of anti-union legis- 
lation and negative NLRB rul- 
ings that atmosphere is spawn- 
ing, workers suddenly are 
finding themselves in more and 
more of these confrontations. 

While picketing, a right given 
them under the law, they are 
seeing their jobs given away to 
scabs willing to work for half 
their wages. How many years it 
will be before they get sick of 


Who says women aren't tough. Here 
Teamsters Local 310 Copper Industry 
Director Al Tellez talks to two cop- 
per strikers on the Phelps Dodge 
strike site in Arizona. Tellez helped 
spearhead the food drives for the 
P.D. workers. 

the abuses and stand up for 
their own rights depends on 
how quickly our national econ- 
omy fully recovers. 

That the Phelps Dodge strug- 
gle, one of the most bitter and 
widespread recent-day labor- 
management disputes contin- 
ues even now is a sad testimo- 
nial to where these anti-union 
attitudes are leading us. 

Among most of the unions 
there is agreement that the 
COLA protection formerly af- 
forded them by their contracts 
is the key factor at stake. But 
with the employer operating at 
near peak capacity with his 
union-busting labor force, work- 
ers are convinced Phelps Dodge 


will make no additional offer. 
Early this year the Steelwork- 
ers, as principal negotiator for 
the nonferrous segment of the 
work force, decided cost of liv- 
ing language was not a major 
factor with them, and at the Du- 
val Corporation in Kingman, 
Arizona, signed an agreement 
without a COLA, and in Pinto 
Valley agreed to a six month $2 
wage cut without informing 
other unions involved. 

Local 310 President Pete Cin- 
quemani, Jr., faced with the op- 
tion of “misrepresenting the 
facts to striking families,” noted 
recently that “we are not going 
to start lying to our members 
now or ever,” and opted in Jan- 
uary to reject the Phelps Dodge 
National Negotiating Commit- 
tee as official negotiator for his 
Teamsters, attempting to nego- 
tiate an independent contract 
for his members with the com- 
pany. While strikers continue 
honoring the lines during this 
process, as Cinquemani wrote 
to Teamsters General President 
Presser recently, “Our people 
are aware the strike is lost,” 
and “wish to ratify an agree- 
ment without the Steelworkers 
or any other International 
Union, to secure their future 
with Phelps Dodge.” 

From a P.D. membership of 
more than 140, the Teamster lo- 
cal now has only 13 strikers left 
on the lines, a few of the others 
along with workers from other 
unions having crossed the 
lines, but still more leaving the 
area in search of jobs and 
wages with which to support 
their families. 

The Teamsters’ struggle for 
justice in Arizona continues, 
and while it's agonizing for the 
workers involved, our brothers 
and sisters in the union can 
benefit from their experience by 
remembering that the days of 
the Pinkerton guards, strike- 
breakers, club-wielding thugs 
and management scabs are 
never far behind. 

Unless we stand up for our 
own rights today, we could be- 
come the Morenci miners of to- 
morrow. 
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High Blood Pressure: You Can Beat It 


or a number of years now, 
| we Teamsters Union has 

been an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the National High 
Blood Pressure Month aware- 
ness efforts to acquaint our 
members with the problems 
high blood pressure poses and 
how you can cope with them. 

This year, we're happy to 
note that, according to a 1982 
study, the results of which were 
just released, such efforts have 
been working. Health experts 
are now predicting a continued 
reduction in deaths and disabil- 
ities from hypertension-related 
conditions, thanks in large part 
to the public's awareness of the 
problem and its dangers, and 
their willingness to have their 
pressure checked regularly and 
follow any treatment pre- 
scribed. That's good news, and 
is something that we have been 
working in tandem with the Na- 
tional High Blood Pressure Edu- 
cation Program to achieve. 

Based on that success, May, 
as National High Blood Pres- 
sure Month, seems a good time 
to remind Teamsters of the se- 
verity of the High Blood Pres- 
sure problem. 

As the picture on the facing 
page shows, if you exercise 
regularly, control your weight, 
use a salt substitute instead of 
the real thing, and take what- 
ever medication your doctor 
prescribes for a specific blood 
pressure problem, you are 
doing everything you can to 
prevent problems with your 
pressure. But if you're not, 
maybe you need to be reminded 
of what hypertension can do to 
you if you let it. 


What is High Blood Pres- 
sure? 


High blood pressure is a con- 
dition in which a person's blood 
pressure, the blood pushing 
against your blood vessels as 
your heart beats, goes up too 
high and stays there. While 
blood pressure normally goes 
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up and down, problems occur 
when the blood pressure stays 
too high all the time. 

About one in four Americans 
has high blood pressure. And 
more than half of these have 
high blood pressure that is very 
serious. 

This disease is dangerous, 
because so often, it leads si- 
lently but directly to conditions 
that often kill or cripple: heart 
attack, stroke, and kidney dis- 
ease. 

High blood pressure is espe- 
cially dangerous because it has 
no clear signs. A person can 
have it and not even know it. It 
doesn't hurt, and it usually 
doesn't make a person feel sick 
or dizzy or nervous. As a result, 
many people with high blood 
pressure can live for years 
without knowing they have it. 

That's why it’s so important 
for people to get their blood 
pressure checked regularly and, 
if it is high, to follow the treat- 
ment their doctors prescribe. 
Because there is no cure for 
most high blood pressure, 
there's no such thing as a quick 
treatment that solves the prob- 
lem once and for all. 

Treatment may change as the 
years go by, but treatment of 
one kind or another to control 
high blood pressure usually 
lasts for a lifetime, and blood 
pressure must be checked regu- 
larly. 


Who can get high blood 
pressure? 


High blood pressure is a com- 
mon problem. Anybody can 
have it. Young and old, men 
and women, relaxed people 
and tense people . . . anybody. 
If you are over 40, you have a 
bigger chance of having high 
blood pressure. 


How can you tell if you 
have it? 

You can't tell by yourself if you 
have it. You can feel good, or 
feel bad. But the way you feel 


does not tell you. There is only 
one way to find out. Have a 
doctor or nurse check your 
blood pressure. 


Can you control high 
blood pressure? 

High blood pressure usually 
cannot be cured. But you can 
control it. You can bring your 
blood pressure down to normal. 
How? By treatment—every day. 
Then you can lead a normal, 
active, healthy life. 

If you have high blood pres- 
sure, see a doctor. The doctor 
can help you control your blood 
pressure. You may be given 
pills to take every day. The doc- 
tor may ask you to do other 
things. Like losing weight. And 
using less salt. 


Tips to help you control 
high blood pressure 
Usually, high blood pressure 
will not go away, or be cured. 
You need to stay on your doc- 
tor's treatment. Every day. Do 
not stop your treatment unless 
the doctor says to stop. Be sure 
of what the doctor says. 

Some people only take their 
pills when they feel bad. Some 
take them when they feel good! 
Both ways are wrong. Follow 
your treatment every day. No 
matter how you feel. 

The doctor may ask you to do 
other things besides take pills. 
Maybe cut down on salt. Maybe 
lose weight. Do not decide by 
yourself which things you will 
do. Do all the things the doctor 
asks. Most of all, the pills. 

Tell your family and friends 
about your treatment. They can 
remind you to take your pills. 
Or cook meals with your diet in 
mind. It’s a fact—they can help 
you control your blood pressure. 

If you stop treatment, your 
blood pressure will go back up. 
If you start treatment again, 
your blood pressure will go 
back down again. So keep 
trying until you get your blood 
pressure under control. Then 
keep it there . . . for life. 
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Life Savers. 


Follow your 
doctor’s suggested 
exercise program. 

Every day. 
Rain or 
shine. § 


US. Departinent if Health ane 


Use a salt substitute 
like lemons or herbs. 
When you cook. 
And at every meal. 


Control your weight. 
If the pounds creep up, 
so will your blood 
pressure. 


~ Take your 
high blood 
pressure pills. 
Used as directed, 
every day, theyre 
just what the 
doctor ordered. 


Lee at 89 May Be Our 


Oldest Active Teamster 


hicago Federation of La- 
Co etzsustiat Union 

Council President William 
A. Lee has headed that august 
body for 38 years and is still 
going strong, but for Teamsters, 
he’s the same old Bill Lee that 
signed on to a bakery truck as 
a member of Chicago Team- 
sters Local 734 back in 1915. 

Lee was honored recently at a 
testimonial dinner that estab- 
lished a scholarship fund at 
Notre Dame University for the 
sons and daughters of labor for 
his 60 years in the labor move- 
ment, many of which he gave to 
the Teamsters. 

At 15, the Teamsters’ veteran, 
who was born on Chicago's 
West Side, began work in the 
shipping room of the Ward Bak- 
ery Co. By 19, he had worked 
his way up to a delivery route 
and brought pies daily via 
horse and wagon to customers 
in the prairies of Elmhurst, con- 
tinuing a proud tradition his 
father had earlier fostered with 
his own career as a bakery 
driver. 

In 1915, Lee joined Local 734, 
Some 42 years later, in 1957, he 
would mount an unsuccessful 
challenge for the presidency of 
the Teamsters against a new- 
comer, James R. Hoffa. 

Following a two-year stint in 
the Army Air Force Balloon 
Corps Field Artillery Observa- 
tion Unit, Lee returned to his 
bakery route in 1919, where 
shortly thereafter he was 
elected barn steward and in 
1925 a business agent of the lo- 
cal. A year later, Lee won the 
presidency of the Bakery Driv- 
ers local, a post he would hold 
for 35 years, being reelected 
regularly without opposition. 

One reason for the Teamster's 
longevity in office: he made it a 
practice to visit every bakery 
regularly. “I believed then and I 
am convinced today that the 
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union officer must be seen by 
the members and listen to their 
problems. I always met with 
the employers because that was 
how it was possible to learn the 
conditions of the industry. 

“We made advances in every 
contract, without a strike,” he 
adds. “The employers knew 
that the members were united 
with their officers. We were 
practical in our demands, yet 
developed the best wages, ben- 
efits and conditions in the en- 
tire baking industry of the coun- 
NV: c08 
Bill Lee attended his first 
Teamsters’ convention in 1929 
and participated as a delegate 
to all other international union 
conventions until 1957. One of 
the leading principals in orga- 
nizing what became the Team- 
sters National Bakery Confer- 
ence, he headed that group for 
nearly thirty years. 

Elected a trustee of the Inter- 
national Union in 1935, Lee 
would become an International 
vice president and member of 
the General Executive Board in 
1950. 

Because of this capacity for 
leadership, in 1945 Lee would 


be elected to replace the Cen- 
tral Federation of Labor presi- 
dent John Fitzpatrick, assuming 
a post he has held to this day. 

And while Lee resigned as 
president of Local 734 in 1962 
and left the vice presidency of 
the International Union in 1957, 
he has to this day remained a 
friend of labor and a comrade 
of Teamsters, regularly attend- 
ing conventions and bakery 
conferences as an honored 
guest of the organization he 
loved over so many years. 

“I've seen many changes in 
the past 60 years in organized 
labor,” Lee notes. “I recall the 
Great Depression of the 1930s, 
when members of the Bakery 
Drivers Union delivered day-old 
bread to churches and settle- 
ment houses, distributed free to 
the unemployed. We never 
want to see that condition 
again and I am proud that the 
labor movement helped bring 
about legislation to protect 
workers. We must do all we can 
to strengthen and unite our 
unions because that is how we 
can advance conditions for all 
people, in unions and the unor- 
ganized.” 


Eastern Conference Officer 
Richard C. “Dick” Bell Passes Away 


ichard “Dick” Bell, a for- 
R::: Eastern Conference 

of Teamsters officer and 
30-year Teamsters’ veteran, 
passed away recently in Or- 
mond Beach, Florida, the city in 
which he chose to retire. 

Bell, who served as an Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the Di- 
rector of the Eastern Conference 
from 1970 until his retirement in 
1974, over his years with the 
conference had come to be rec- 
ognized as one of the foremost 
experts in the nation on the 
freight industry. Earlier, he had 
been one of the first representa- 


tives drafted from the field by 
the Eastern Conference to staff 
its new headquarters after its 
founding in 1953. 

Over the years, Bell had 
served in a number of other 
leadership posts as well. Before 
joining the conference staff, he 
had been secretary-treasurer of 
Washington, D.C. Teamsters 
Local 639. Earlier, he had seen 
service as a business agent of 
Falconer, N.Y. Teamsters Local 
649, as secretary-treasurer of 
Bradford, Pa. Teamsters Local 
963, and as a staffer with Team- 
sters Joint Council 40. 
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Unsafe Trucks 
I: NLBB v. City Disposal Sys- 


tems, Inc. (decided March 21, 

1984), the United States Su- 
preme Court held that a truck 
driver's refusal to operate a 
truck which he considered to be 
unsafe was protected concerted 
activity within the meaning of 
the National Labor Relations 
Act. The Supreme Court re- 
versed a lower court's decision 
and ordered the reinstatement 
of the discharged driver. 

The employer, City Disposal, 
had a contract with Detroit to 
haul garbage from the city to a 
landfill about 37 miles away. 
One of the employer's drivers 
observed that a fellow em- 
ployee was having difficulty 
with the brakes of his vehicle. 
After the truck was returned to 
the employer's facility, the em- 
ployees were told that the 
brakes needed repair and that 
these repairs would take place 
over the weekend. Later that 
day, the employer asked the 
same driver, who was aware of 
the truck's brake problems, to 
operate it. The driver refused, 
saying that the vehicle was un- 
safe, because there was a leak 
causing the brakes to be af- 
fected. The driver was in- 
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structed to go home and was 
later discharged. 

Following his discharge, the 
driver filed a grievance pur- 
suant to a provision in the bar- 
gaining agreement which 
stated that “the employer shall 
not require employees to take 
out on the streets or highways 
any vehicle which is not in safe 
operating condition or equipped 
with safety appliances pre- 
scribed by law”. The union, 
however, found no merit in the 
grievance and declined to proc- 
ess it. The employee then filed 
a charge with the NLRB, pro- 
testing his discharge. 

The NLRB found that the 
driver had been unlawfully dis- 
charged and ordered his rein- 
statement. According to the 
Board, the driver's refusal to op- 
erate the vehicle was “con- 
certed activity” protected by 
Section 7 of the NLRA. Even 
though the driver was acting 
alone in refusing to operate the 
unsafe vehicle, the Board, rely- 
ing on its “Interboro doctrine,” 
stated than an individual's rea- 
sonable and honest assertion of 
a right contained in a collective 
bargaining agreement is an ex- 
tension of the concerted action 
that produced the agreement. 

The appeals court denied en- 
forcement of the NLRB’s order to 
reinstate the driver holding that 
the driver's refusal to operate 
the vehicle was an action taken 
solely on his own behalf and 
thus was not concerted activity. 
However, the Supreme Court re- 
versed the lower court and con- 
cluded that the driver's asser- 
tion of a right contained in the 
bargaining agreement is a part 
of the collective process that 
gave rise to the agreement. The 
Supreme Court further stated 
that an employee's refusal to 
operate unsafe equipment is 
protected concerted activity, if 
it is reasonably clear that the 
complaint in fact refers to a 
reasonably perceived violation 
of the bargaining agreement. 
This conclusion was reached 
even though the driver did not 
specifically refer to a provision 
in the contract when he refused 
to operate the unsafe truck. 


This case is a departure from 
recent decisions of the courts 
and administrative agencies. In 
the recent period of economic 
decline, the interests of man- 
agement have been given prior- 
ity over the legitimate concerns 
of working men and women. To 
address such inequities, var- 
ious departments of the IBT are 
seeking, through judicial and 
legislative action, to protect the 
rights of our members as was 
done by the United States Su- 
preme Court in City Disposal 
Systems. 


Striker Penalties 


he United States Court of 
i Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 

cuit, in Machinists Local 
1327 v. NLRB, sustained the 
right of a union to impose col- 
lectible fines on employees who 
resign from the union during 
the course of a strike and return 
to work through the picket line. 

It reversed the National Labor 
Relations Board, which had 
taken the position that union re- 
striction on the right to resign 
during a strike was a restriction 
on members’ rights under the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

The Board said it would ap- 
prove a rule which delayed the 
effectiveness of a resignation 
for a period of 30 days after 
submitted. However, the Court 
held that the union's rule re- 
flected a legitimate union inter- 
est because post-resignation 
strike-breaking is a serious 
threat to the union’s existence; 
and the members who had par- 
ticipated in the strike vote and 
then failed to honor the results 
were breaching their promise to 
their fellow members. 

The Court also said that the 
NLRB approach would impair 
national policy expressed in the 
National Labor Relations Act, 
recognizing the right of the 
union to make rules regarding 
the acquisition and retention of 
membership; and although the 
union could not make a mem- 
ber remain a member forever, it 
could impose penalties on res- 
ignations that took place for the 
purpose of strikebreaking. 
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Safety Briefs 


o word yet from OSHA on 
N:: regulation of EDB. Al- 

though 30 days have 
passed since the closing of the 
public comment period, there 
are still no worker protections 
on the books at OSHA. Workers 
fumigating, handling and haul- 
ing EDB-fumigated citrus for ex- 
port to Japan continue to be ex- 
posed to high levels of EDB, 
and workers in grain mills and 
elevators who are aerating 
tainted grain and cleaning bins 
remain at risk. 

Speaking on this issue, IBT 
Safety and Health Director R.V. 
Durham stated that “while EPA 
took emergency action on EDB 
to protect consumers, OSHA has 
not taken similar action to pro- 
tect workers. We request that 
this discrepancy in government 
regulation be eliminated.” 


¥& On April 10, 1984, OSHA is- 
sued a Federal Register notice 
requesting public comment on a 
proposal to reduce workplace 
exposure to asbestos to a level 
of 0.5 fibers per cubic centime- 
ter (f/cc) or 0.2 f/cc. 

This proposal comes on the 
heels of a court decision throw- 
ing out the emergency regula- 
tion on asbestos issued by the 
agency last year. That emer- 
gency action, which would 
have reduced the allowable ex- 
posure limit to 0.5 f/cc was suc- 
cessfully blocked by industry 
groups. 

Asbestos is used in manufac- 
turing, construction, brake and 
clutch repair and shipbuilding. 
The IBT has hundreds of thou- 
sands of members exposed to 
the cancer-causing fiber. Ac- 
cording to OSHA, there will be 
64 cancer deaths per 1,000 work- 
ers exposed to asbestos at the 
current allowable level over a 
working lifetime. 
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The IBT is committed to a 
strong asbestos standard for 
construction and for general in- 
dustry. The IBT Safety and 
Health Department will partici- 
pate in upcoming hearings be- 
fore an administrative law 
judge on the matter. The IBT 
and other labor groups are 
seeking a regulation reducing 
the allowable level of asbestos 
to 0.1 f/ec. 


%& The OSHA lead standard is 
back in the news. Rather than 
revise the lead standard provi- 
sions as OSHA originally pro- 
posed, the agency has decided 
to offer technical assistance to 
secondary lead smelters in their 
efforts to reduce workplace ex- 
posure to lead. 

To do this, OSHA has estab- 
lished the OSHA Secondary 
Task Force. The task force will 
tour several secondary lead 
smelters to evaluate and de- 
velop compliance strategies to 
protect workers from lead expo- 
sure. IBT Industrial Hygienist 
Suzanne Kossan serves as one 
of two labor members on the 
task force. With the cooperation 
and assistance of Local 975, the 
task force will begin this effort 
by evaluating operations at Go- 
pher Smelting, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota, a Teamster 
smelter. 


¥& The Motor Carrier Safety 
Act of 1983 (S.2174) has been re- 
ported out of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee and will be 
up for a Senate floor vote. The 
bill broadens DOT authority 
over motor carrier safety by pro- 
viding for an annual safety in- 
spection of commercial motor 
vehicles, the assessment of 
civil penalties against viola- 
tions of commercial vehicle 
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safety standards, heavy truck 
research and the study of 
health hazards to which truck 
drivers are exposed. The Team- 
sters wholeheartedly support 
this measure. 


%& R.V. Durham, IBT director 
of safety and health, addressed 
the American Trucking Associa- 
tions’ Industrial Relations 
spring meeting on the “Union's 
Outlook—Section 405 of the Sur- 
face Transportation Assistance 
Act of 1982.” Section 405 of the 
Act protects employees from 
discrimination for filing com- 
plaints alleging unsafe equip- 
ment or refusing to operate a 
commercial motor vehicle when 
such operation constitutes a vi- 
olation of Federal rules or regu- 
lations. 

Durham noted that Section 
405 claims have been increas- 
ing as more employees become 
aware of their rights under the 
law. Common complaints in- 
volve cases where employers 
require drivers to violate hours 
of service limits and employers 
discipline employees for report- 
ing off sick or fatigued. Durham 
stressed the importance and ne- 
cessity of this law in light of 
deregulation and the recent 
move by some new carriers to 
sidestep motor carrier safety 
laws and regulations. 
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IOSH physicians inter- 
WN cicwiss Teamster mem- 

bers employed at dioxin- 
contaminated truck terminals in 
St. Louis have already made a 
startling finding. NIOSH has 
uncovered one case of cancer 
(soft tissue sarcoma) in a Team- 
ster member employed at one of 
their terminals where he was 
exposed to dioxin. Although 
NIOSH has. not confirmed that 
this case of cancer was directly 
a result of exposure to dioxin at 
the terminal, NIOSH has stated 
that the possibility that the can- 
cer is work-related cannot be 
eliminated. 

Upon being notified of the 
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NIOSH finding, IBT Safety and 
Health Director R.V. Durham 
commented that, “This finding 
underscores the importance of 
the medical screening program 
for our exposed members and 
the seriousness with which we 
must continue to address the 
dioxin problem.” The IBT will 
continue to work with Local 600 
and the Teamsters’ Dioxin Task 
Force to assure that exposed 
members are examined. The 
IBT Safety and Health Depart- 


ment had called in NIOSH to 
conduct the medical interviews 
when it was learned that waste 
oil contaminated with dioxin 
had been used for dust control 
at the St. Louis trucking termi- 
nal yards. 

In a related matter, the IBT 
Safety and Health Department, 
on behalf of Teamsters’ Local 
169, has filed a formal request 
for a NIOSH Health Hazard 
Evaluation of Amchem Prod- 
ucts, Inc., a chemical company 
in Ambler, Pa., employing 
Teamster members. When noti- 
fied of dioxin levels found at 
the Amchem site, Local 169 im- 
mediately enlisted IBT help. 


‘Super-Agency’ Idea Gains in Popularity 


fforts to improve truck 
E safety regulations are 

continuing at the Depart- 
ment of Transportation (DOT). 
Emphasizing that safety is her 
number one priority, Transpor- 
tation Secretary Elizabeth Dole 
outlined the proposed reorgani- 


zation of the Bureau of Motor 
Carrier Safety (BMCS) and Na- 
tional Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration (NHTSA) into the 
National Traffic Safety Adminis- 
tration, which is before Con- 
gress for consideration. Dole 
maintains that the reorganiza- 


tion would streamline DOT's 
safety functions and strengthen 
truck safety programs. 

The IBT has voiced strong 
support for the “super-agency” 
concept at recent Congressional 
hearings on the merger. 
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CONSUMERS CORNER 


illions of paying cus- 
Mi eres have turned on 

and tuned in to cable 
TV. Despite the industry's grow- 
ing pains, it has been estab- 
lished that people are willing to 
pay for what has traditionally 
been available for “free.” Im- 
proved reception, uncut current 
movies, and home sports events 
have captured the attention of a 
large percentage of the video 
generation. 

Cable TV is so popular that 
many cable outlets are plagued 
by widespread theft of their sig- 
nals. As a result, anti-piracy 
laws have been passed in 
states across the country. In 
some respects, though, subscri- 
bers are taken advantage of by 
cable companies. Since con- 
tracts for cable service are 
granted to one company for a 
particular area, cable TV is a 
closed market. 

Due to the lack of competition 
once a contractor is chosen, 
and the admittedly high cost of 
wiring a community, the price 
paid by subscribers is relatively 
high. Costs vary from one part 
of the country to another. Instal- 
lation fees range from $15 to $60 
and monthly charges from $12 
to $50 or more. Some companies 
offer free installation to win 
customers. 

Fees and service structures 
are usually rigid. Under so- 
called tiered service contracts, 
the subscriber is offered pro- 
gram packages composed of 
different sets of channels. Low- 
end packages feature basic lo- 
cal service, the three major net- 
works, various independent sta- 
tions from different areas, and 
a few channels featuring all- 
sports or all-news programs. 

If watching reruns of “Ho- 
gan’s Heroes” from five differ- 
ent cities is your idea of desira- 
ble programming, you can stop 
here. However, cable operators 
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realize it is usually not and, 
therefore, offer more attractions 
for a higher fee. So-called 
tiered packages can soon esca- 
late monthly costs. Added at- 
tractions to basic packages in- 
clude one or more movie 
stations (HBO, Movie Channel, 
Cinemax, etc.), special arts pro- 
gramming featuring taped con- 
certs and shows, and specific 
sports programs. 

For example, in the New York 
area (and elsewhere), Madison 
Square Garden Cable offers 
home games of New York 
Knicks basketball and New 
York Rangers hockey. Sports 
channel offers similar program- 
ming for New York Islanders 
hockey, New York Mets and 
Yankees baseball and other 
events. Other teams are avail- 
able in different areas. 

Tiered service offers built-in 
advantages for the cable com- 
pany. By splitting up desirable 
programming into different 
packages, it forces the con- 
sumer who wants certain exclu- 
sive programming to pay for 
less desired channels thrown 
into the package. 

Instead of offering an “a la 
carte” menu of service, cable 
operators offer only “complete 
dinners.” You may only want 
the entree and dessert, but in 
order to get them you must re- 
ceive, and pay for, the appe- 
tizer, soup, salad, and a side 
dish of spinach, whether you 
like it or not. 

Tiered service does not offer 
a subscriber the chance to com- 
pose his own package. It would 
be much fairer to order cable, 
Chinese style, one from group 
A and two from Group B, et al. 

Before getting involved in 
what could turn out to be a con- 
siderable and long range ex- 
pense, inquire about the costs 
of cable service and ask your- 
self these questions: 


© How much TV do you and 
your family watch? 

@ Will cable TV offer greatly 
improved TV reception? 

@ How many more channels 
will cable service bring you? 

@ Are those extra channels 
worth your while or just so 
much video junk food? 

@ Will the extra cost of tele- 
vised movies, sports and other 
events structured into the cable 
fee save you money over ticket 
prices to actual performances? 

Also check the company’s re- 
cord with the local Better Busi- 
ness Bureau and the county or 
local consumer affairs office. 

Cable subscribers are pro- 
tected by state cable TV com- 
missions. Complaints about 
service, billing errors and other 
disputes should first be ad- 
dressed to the cable operator. If 
there hasn't been an adequate 
response, contact your local 
government. They were the 
ones who granted the cable 
contract. If you still have not re- 
ceived any satisfaction, call or 
write to the state cable TV com- 
mission. 

Cable companies are usually 
required to let customers know 
about complaint procedures at 
least once a year in addition to 
the initial hookup of service. 
Notice of billing procedures 
must also be given to customers 
at installation and whenever 
there is a change in the compa- 
ny’s billing practices. 

Under New York State cable 
TV laws, a cable company can- 
not disconnect service solely for 
non-payment during a bill dis- 
pute, if only the portion of the 
bill in dispute is withheld until 
the matter is resolved. If there 
is an outage of service, subscri- 
bers should contact the cable 
operator at once. If the outage 
lasts 24 hours or longer, you 
may be eligible for a credit. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


e are witnessing a 
changing America. Our 
society is ever-changing 


and with it the industrial back- 
bone of America is giving way 
to new technological industries. 
Much has been said about the 
demise of the smokestack in- 
dustries and the birth of a new 
service and information ori- 
ented system that will replace 
traditional job opportunities. 

We can all take heart in the 
recent economic upswing, but 
we should not be blinded to the 
fact that the real unemployment 
crisis has little to do with the 
recent recession. The real prob- 
lem is the transition that our 
economy is attempting to make 
from these traditional industries 
to the new technologically ori- 
ented systems of tomorrow. 

Changes will be occurring 
even more rapidly and on a 
larger scale in the remaining 
years of this century. As they 
do, they will totally reshape the 
American economy as we know 
it now. 

Adjusting to the new environ- 
ment will place tremendous de- 
mands upon labor, business 
and government as well. We 
share a joint obligation for re- 
training, replacement and pro- 
tection for our workers not only 
during the transition for this 
generation of workers, but for 
the next as well. 

Congress has the primary re- 
sponsibility to protect American 
workers’ jobs and prepare them 
through retraining, education 
and legislation for the jobs of 
tomorrow. 

We intend to be a watchdog 
over Congress and marshall the 
resources necessary to ensure 
that Congress fulfills its respon- 
sibility. 

The responsibility of inform- 
ing Congress begins at the In- 


ternational level, but involves 
each and every local and each 
and every Teamster member. 

When our drivers are out of 
work, we need to complain. 
When others are impacted by 
bad policies, we need to tell 
Congress. 

That is why DRIVE and our 
legislative program are so im- 
portant to the future of this 
union and the labor movement 
in America. 

The question is... can the 
three major economic institu- 
tions keep pace with this 
change in order to improve em- 
ployment opportunities for the 
people of this nation? 

Keeping pace means develop- 
ing an employment policy that 
will make sure that our workers 
can fill the job openings that 
economic growth will create. 

In studying these weighty 
economic and employment mat- 
ters, I urge you to peruse the 
economic charts and future 
forecasts included in this issue 
of the International Teamster 
and see what has happened to 
production, the industrial 
strength, the world market and 
the world trade situation. 

Where will America be in the 
world marketplace? Can we 
control foreign imports? These 
are the basic challenges that 
face us today and will decide 
the future of this country. There 
is no turning the clock back. 
We must compete in a global 
economy, and we must win the 
right to protect our workers’ 
jobs. 

These are issues that will be 
considered in the approaching 
1984 election and should be in 
the forefront of every Teamster’'s 
mind as he casts his or her bal- 
lot for the members of Congress 
and the President. This election 
may be a watershed insofar as 
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President 


Jackie Presser 


the economic future of this 
country is concerned; therefore, 
your vote this year may be the 
most important you will ever 
cast. 

The many economic questions 
that confront the labor relations 
community in America—bank- 
ruptcies, layoffs, trade deficits, 
productivity and technological 
innovation—boil down to the 
single issue of job security. By 
job security, I'm talking about 
more than just the retention and 
creation of jobs today. I'm talk- 
ing about the adaptation of 
business, labor and government 
to the demands of the future. I 
urge you all to keep tabs, use 
your voice and your vote, and 
get involved. Our futures de- 
pend on it! 


Fraternally, 


jake on oth 


The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 
readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It is the largest 
labor publication in the world. 
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aa olitics is the name of 

Pp: game and the IBT 

plans to be a 

player,” said Teamsters Gen- 
eral President Jackie Presser, 
opening the 1984 Teamsters Leg- 
islative Conference in Washing- 
ton, D.C. recently. 

During the two-day meeting 
in mid-May, an impressive ar- 
ray of Congressional, legisla- 
tive and administration figures 
appeared before more than 200 
Teamsters Union officers from 
around the country to give their 
views on pressing issues of the 
day. 

The appearance of Senators 
Orrin Hatch (R-Utah), Arlen 
Specter (R-Pa.) and Senate 
Whip Ted Stevens (R-Alaska), 
along with House dignitaries 
like Majority Leader Jim Wright 
(D-Tex.), and the things they 
had to say, provided ample 
proof that the Teamsters Union 
is today one of the rising stars 
on the Washington legislative 
and political horizon and is be- 
coming a powerful voice for 
workers in the nation’s capital 
city, thanks to our total commit- 
ment to increasing DRIVE'’s po- 
tency and move to increase our 
registration through strong get- 
out-the-vote efforts. 

David Sweeney, director of 
the IBT Legislative Department, 
welcomed participants to the 
session and briefly described 
the busy workshop agenda, but 
it was the Teamsters’ General 
President who gave the dele- 
gates their marching orders. 

“We have taken a hell of a 
beating for the last 15 years,” 
Presser said of labor's struggles 
for equity in the halls of Con- 
gress, “but no more.” 

“We in the Teamsters are 
starting to fight back and we 
will be heard!” he affirmed. 

In urging participants to get 
politically active and join 
DRIVE, Presser said, “You can 
go home and complain about 
your Congressmen and Sena- 
tors and the laws being insti- 
tuted, or you can help overcome 
that. We can introduce legisla- 
tion they have to swallow, 
whether they like it or not,” he 
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emphasized, “if we are united!” 

“You can elect presidents and 
congressmen,” he noted. “You 
can achieve anything you want. 
We can accomplish anything 
that needs to be done if we 
want to—if we are together,” 
the Teamsters’ leader said. “Ev- 
ery dollar we bring in for DRIVE 
gives us another chance to de- 
feat our enemies and support 
our friends.” 

“Understand you are our 
voice,” Presser told the local 
union officers in conclusion, 
“our arms and our legs out 
there. You can convince our 


‘84 
Legislative 
Conference Is 
Issues-Oriented, 
Action-Packed 


members how vitally important 
it is that they become in- 
volved.” 

Teamsters General Secretary- 
Treasurer Ray Schoessling was 
a keynote speaker at the legis- 
lative conference. He told dele- 
gates, “We are in a fight today, 
a life-and-death struggle. As a 
result of this meeting you will 
leave and, I think, be better in- 
formed about how to fight prob- 
lems we have as a result of the 
dangerous attitude we have in 
Congress today.” 

Schoessling noted that today 
the labor movement faces some 
of its greatest challenges ever, 
including severe membership 
losses, increasingly sophisti- 
cated corporate union-busting 
activities and even the Supreme 
Court's attack on workers with 
its Bildisco decision, which he 
termed an “unmitigated disas- 
ter for the collective bargaining 
process.” 


Talking about the enormous 
groundswell of support for 
DRIVE in recent months and the 
additional workers we are now 
attracting to Teamsters’ ranks, 
Schoessling said, “There are 
still people out there who need 
a union, and believe the way to 
get ahead is by sticking to- 
gether. If you send your money, 
we can get people in Congress 
who'll help us,” he affirmed, 
“people who will stand up for 
us. Nobody will beat us, but we 
can beat anybody,” he con- 
cluded. 

International Vice President 
Walter Shea, commenting on 
his recent trip to El Salvador as 
a government observer during 
their recent general elections, 
noted how hard the Salvador- 
ans are struggling to “attain 
their democracy.” “Men and 
women, young and old, preg- 
nant and disabled, stood in the 
hot sun waiting to exercise 
their democratic rights,” Shea 
noted, “yet here we are so self- 
satisfied, many people neglect 
to come out and vote and others 
don’t even bother to register. 
Shea lauded the IBT DRIVE pro- 
gram as a valuable component 
in getting Teamsters’ members 
reinvolved in politics. 

International Vice President 
and Central Conference Direc- 
tor Robert Holmes was another 
who urged participants to get 
their members registered to 
vote. “Politics is here to stay,” 
he said, “so we need to start at 
rock bottom, registering our 
people. Nothing means any- 
thing if that guy isn’t a voter,” 
he noted. 

Democratic Congressman 
James Wright of Texas, the 
House Majority Leader, led the 
parade of prestigious guest 
speakers. 

In speaking of a topic close to 
Teamsters’ hearts, Wright lam- 
basted Congress’ ongoing 
deregulation efforts, in every 
phase in which it's been ap- 
plied. From deregulation of 
the post office on down through 
deregulation of the trucking in- 
dustry and the airlines, “service 
has gone down and prices have 
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gone up,” Wright said. All it 
achieves is “to intensify the 
stranglehold of monopoly in key 
American industries,” the 
House leader added. “I do not 
think Americans will be well 
served if we are reduced to 
three or four big trucking com- 
panies in this country or if we 
wind up with just three big 
banks or three big oil compa- 
nies,” Wright commented. 

Noting that the nation’s eco- 
nomic recovery is a “tenuous” 
one and that we are still experi- 
encing the highest number of 
bankruptcies since the 1930s, 
Wright said, “This country has 
been on a dangerous path, a 
slippery road. We need to get 
back on the mean road. We 
need to return to our dreams, 
the dreams of equity for the av- 
erage American. With your 
help,” he concluded, “we can, 
in the terms of Willie Nelson, 
be back on the road again.” 

Republican Senator Ted Ste- 
vens of Alaska, the Senate Ma- 
jority Whip, also addressed key 
issues facing Congress, includ- 
ing the ongoing budget and 
deficit battles. 

Addressing a topic of serious 
concern to the Teamsters, Ste- 
vens noted that Congress was 
engaged in an ongoing effort to 
resolve the bankruptcy issue 
created by the Supreme Court's 
Bildisco decision and reason- 
ably negotiate a settlement. 

Terming the issue, as it 
stands, “an inequity, an injus- 
tice that should be brought 
back in balance,” Stevens said 
that both House and Senate are 
working toward a compromise 
that will fairly treat all parties. 
“Let me tell you this,” the legis- 
lator pledged. “There will not 
be a bill passed unless it solves 
your problems.” 

Stevens touched on another 
important area, ongoing pro- 
posals to tax certain of workers’ 
fringe benefits. “I do not sup- 
port the concept of taxing 
health care benefits,” Stevens 
said. 

Republican Senator Arlen 
Specter of Pennsylvania also 
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addressed delegates. He talked 
about the Senate's recent con- 
sideration of proposed Hobbs 
Act changes and came down 
strongly opposed to language 
that would make monitoring of 
picket line offenses a federal, 
rather than a state or local gov- 
ernment responsibility. As a 
former state prosecutor, “I be- 
lieve law enforcement on the lo- 
cal level is equipped to handle 
this kind of problem,” he said. 

Specter also commented on 
the Senate’s recent debate on 
the bankruptcy issue. Saying 
that the bankruptcy issue gen- 
erally is very complex and the 
Supreme Court decision had in- 
jected another complex issue in 
the matter, Specter noted his 
belief that collective bargaining 
agreements “have special 
standing under the law,” and 
emphasized that he does not 
believe collective bargaining 
agreements should be abro- 
gated or cancelled lightly in 
bankruptcy, suggesting that 
there should be “very serious 
evidence of need, evidence that 
the company cannot survive,” 
before such action is taken. I 
hold to the view that we should 
“mold the agreement and elimi- 
nate parts of it, rather than the 
whole contract,” Specter said. 

Another speaker at the con- 
ference was Senator Orrin 
Hatch (R-Utah), chairman of the 
influential Senate Labor Com- 
mittee. 

Hatch paid tribute to the 
Teamsters, saying, “You are 
players here on the Hill be- 
cause of the leaders you have 
now; you used to be shoved 
aside.” 

“When we needed leadership 
on Bildisco, your leaders were 
there,” he noted. "They recog- 
nized the sanctity of the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement and 
provided language that helped 
us resolve the problems. We 
have to have that bill; it's im- 
portant for you and for the 
bankruptcy system,” he noted. 
“I saw a lot of leadership from 
your people. We are still work- 
ing on it and it will take more 
bipartisan leadership,” but 


thanks to Teamsters and their 
commitment to working out a 
compromise, I think we will 
succeed, the Senator concluded. 

Also addressing the Bildisco 
question was IBT Legal Counsel 
Robert Baptiste, who gave a 
brief summary of the decision 
and assured the group that the 
union has been monitoring 
bankruptcy litigation ever since 
airline and trucking deregula- 
tion were implemented, and 
thus, had a lot of expertise on 
the subject when the court deci- 
sion was handed down, exper- 
tise they used in explaining the 
decision’s repercussions to Con- 
gress. “When we have taken a 
position on Bildisco and 
changes we felt needed to be 
made, we knew what we were 
talking about and people began 
to realize we knew what we 
were talking about,” he said. 
“We quickly moved to the front 
lines and now are leading the 
fight.” 

IBT Governmental Affairs Di- 
rector Paul Locigno, in addition 
to addressing other issues dur- 
ing the two-day seminar, also 
gave delegates an in-depth 
presentation on the economics 
our nation is facing as we near 
the 1984 elections. Locigno as- 
serted that while current condi- 
tions are looking optimistic, 
now is not the time to ease up 
in our legislative and political 
efforts. “The battle for this In- 
ternational Union is not at the 
plant gates,” he affirmed. “It's 
in the halls of Congress.” 

Other speakers at the confer- 
ence included Fred Feinstein, 
counsel for the House Labor- 
Management Relations Subcom- 
mittee and Jim Stephens, coun- 
sel for the Senate Labor and 
Human Resources Committee, 
who joined in discussing pend- 
ing legislation that could affect 
our labor laws and labor/man- 
agement relations. In his over- 
view Feinstein discussed sev- 
eral areas, including a pending 
guards’ bill, a debarment bill 
that is part of the labor law re- 
form bill, plant closings litiga- 
tion and activities in the field of 
pension reform. Stephens cen- 
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tered his remarks around Bil- 
disco, as well as the Longshore- 
men’s & Harbor Workers 
d Compensation Act, pension leg- 
i islation and the activities of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Four area Teamsters legisla- 
tive representatives also ad- 
dressed the legislative confer- 
ence, including Irv Silbert of 
the Ohio Conference of Team- 
sters; Jerry O'Hara of Sacra- 
mento, California; Johnny Mor- 
ris, president of Pennsylvania 
Joint Council 53, and Richard 
Hammond of the Texas Confer- 
ence, all of whom spurred dele- 
gates on to ever more vigorous 
legislative action. 

Other guests and participants 
at the conference session in- 
cluded Teamsters International 
Vice President John Cleveland, 
IBT Industrial Hygienist Suz- 
anne Kossan, IBT Legislative 
Counsel Tim Scully and Legis- 
lative Assistant Melissa Bakula. 

During the two-day seminar, 
several interesting panel for- 
ums also engaged the dele- 
gates. 

IBT Director of Safety and 
Health R.V. Durham monitored 
a panel discussion on pending 
truck safety legislation which 
the Teamsters are supporting. 
Panel members included Karen 
Phillips, staff counsel for the 
Senate, Commerce, Science and 
Transportation Committee; Jack 
Fryer, counsel for the House 
Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation; and Philip Has- 
eltine, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Policy and International 
Affairs from the Department of 
Transportation. 

Phillips discussed the truck 
safety bill in terms of what the 
Senate version of the legisla- 
tion contains, keying her re- 
marks to three areas covered by 
the bill, including DOT enforce- 
ment efforts, reduction of the 
number of highway accidents, 
and establishment of uniformity 
throughout the 50 states on 
truck safety regulations. Fryer 
discussed the safety legislation 
in terms of how the House is 
if approaching it, and Haseltine 

related the Administration's 
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views on both House and Sen- 
ate legislation. 

IBT DRIVE Director Wallace 
Clements was on hand for an- 
other seminar session, this one 
convened with IBT DRIVE repre- 
sentatives to urge delegate sup- 
port of the union's DRIVE pro- 
gram. 

Clements detailed recent la- 
bor and business contributions 
to political action committees, 
aided by detailed charts and 
figures, and promised dele- 
gates that, thanks to a strong 
DRIVE program, we will soon 
be at the top of those contribu- 
tions lists. With continued sup- 
port of DRIVE, he pledged dele- 


gates a stronger, less hostile 
Congress with which to work. 

Wrap-up speaker for the 1984 
Teamsters Legislative Confer- 
ence was Douglas Riggs, Labor 
Liaison to the President from 
the White House staff, who 
commented on the Supreme 
Court's bankruptcy decision, 
noting that the administration 
had, in fact, argued against the 
position the court took and com- 
mented briefly on recent activi- 
ties within the National Labor 
Relations Board. “The IBT has 
an open door as far as my em- 
ployer, my boss, Faith Ryan 
Whittlesey, is concerned,” he 
concluded. 


District Court 


Puts Temporary Hold 
On ITU/IBT Merger 


rogress toward merger of 
P:: International Typo- 

graphical Union with the 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters was temporarily 
halted on May 1, when the 
United States District Court in 
San Francisco issued a prelimi- 
nary order enjoining the ITU 
from pursuing merger with any 
union until a new ITU Executive 
Council election is held. 

The District Court's decision 
came in response to a suit filed 
by opponents of the IBT/ITU 
merger who claimed that the 
merger referendum vote, origi- 
nally scheduled for May 16, 
should be postponed until the 
ITU election outcome was de- 
cided. 

Three days after the Court or- 
der, the ITU met with Depart- 
ment of Labor officials and 
agreed to conduct a new elec- 
tion for all five ITU Executive 
Council positions, including the 
union presidency. The agree- 
ment provides for a mail refer- 


endum to be supervised by the 
Department of Labor. Ballots 
will be mailed to the ITU mem- 
bership on June 22, and are to 
be returned by July 18. 

Until the results are known, 
the ITU is completely prohibited 
from promoting a merger with 
any other union. The IBT, how- 
ever, is not under such restric- 
tions. In mid-May, General 
President Presser published an 
open letter to ITU members as- 
suring them of the IBT’s contin- 
uing support for the merger and 
offering any assistance regard- 
ing merger information and ma- 
terials that they may need. 

Officials from both unions are 
speculating that the ITU’s Exec- 
utive Council election will be a 
thinly disguised referendum on 
the merger question itself and 
the IBT is confident that the 
merger proponents will prevail. 
Assuming that outcome, we can 
look forward to the actual IBT/ 
ITU merger referendum some- 
time in August. 


early 200 delegates to the 
Ay tecanstore Building Ma- 

terials and Construction 
Division focused their attention 
on key issues affecting their in- 
dustry as they met in confer- 
ence from April 29 to May 3. 

Participants heard in-depth 
reports on the state of the na- 
tional economy and status of 
pending Congressional legisla- 
tion, including bankruptcy leg- 
islation dealing with the omi- 
nous Supreme Court Bildisco 
decision, as well as from Team- 
sters leaders about the direc- 
tions our union will be taking 
in the months ahead. 

“The picture in construction is 
a bleak one,” Division Director 
Weldon Mathis told delegates. 
Acknowledging the many prob- 
lems facing the construction 
business, he reported on a just 
completed National Construc- 
tion Agreement and ongoing 
negotiations to win a new Na- 
tional Pipeline Agreement. 

“It's been a tough road in 
both cases,” Mathis said. “With 
union companies facing intense 
pressures from non-union 
forces, each set of negotiations 
has been intense, hard-fought 
and protracted.” He noted, how- 
ever, that the Teamsters’ ap- 
proach has been to sit at the 
table and negotiate fair con- 
tracts, eliminating unnecessary 
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or restrictive work rules, while 
maintaining good wages and 
benefits, in contrast to some 
other unions’ wage concessions, 
givebacks and agreement to 
substandard benefits. 

Mathis also decried a current 
move afoot in Congress to ease 
federal laws on import tariffs, 
in light of recent reports about 
high auto industry profits. “All 
that means,” Mathis said, is 
that “our people will be out of 
work again! They can take the 
jobs away from us, but who will 
buy the cars, if we can’t afford 
to?” he asked. 

This ‘tell-it-like-it-is’ attitude 
continued throughout the three 
days of intensive talks by 
Teamster leaders, beginning 
with Teamsters General Presi- 
dent Jackie Presser. He was 
joined by IBT Canadian Confer- 
ence Director and IBT Vice Pres- 
ident Edward Lawson, Western 
Conference Director Jesse L. 
Carr, IBT Governmental Affairs 
Director Paul Locigno, IBT Leg- 
islative Director David Swee- 
ney, Teamster Attorneys Dave 
Uelmen and Gerry Miller from 
the firm of Goldberg, Previant, 
Uelmen, and AFL-CIO 
Building and Construction 
Trades Department Director of 
Organizing Tom Owens, a for- 
mer head of the Teamsters’ 
Construction Division. They 


Construction Meeting 
Faces Hard Facts; 
Formulates Solutions 


were welcomed to Arizona by 

Local 274 Secretary-Treasurer 

John Blake on behalf of his lo- 
cal, Construction Local 83 and 
Arizona Joint Council 3. 

Presser’s remarks, in his first 
address before the construction 
division, were hard-hitting and 
forthright. 

Presser urged delegates to 
assess where the country is to- 
day, because the “economic 
realities will be one of the pri- 
mary determinants of our future 
destiny as unionists. America is 
losing its industrial strength,” 
he warned. “Companies are 
taking their profits and opening 
plants in the rest of the world 
that are putting our workers out 
of work.” 

Citing declining steel, rubber 
and coal production, as well as 
major trucking industry mem- 
bership losses, Presser warned, 
“Working Mr. and Mrs. America 
have to realize they have damn 
good guns in the battles 
ahead—their voting rights!” 

Presser exhorted those at the 
meeting to get busy registering 
their members to vote, urging 
them to go to the polls and be- 
come active in DRIVE. "Show 
them Congress can no longer 
put people on unemployment or 
pass anti-worker legislation! 
What I am worried about today 
is you,” Presser told the group. 
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"I feel strongly that as the con- 
struction industry goes, so go 
the country and the Teamsters. 
When you are building hospi- 
tals and plants, America is 
working. We watched the de- 
mise of trucking,” he noted. 
"They used to represent 22-24% 
of the International Union's 
membership. Today, it's less 
than 9%, because of deregula- 
tion. 

"One of my main goals,” 
Presser declared, “has been to 
coordinate the type of strength 
we have here today in every di- 
vision of the International 
Union, so that when one confer- 
ence moves, all five move. 
When one division acts, all act. 
That kind of strength can make 
the difference!” he promised. 

Urging increasing militancy 
in speaking for the members 
and making our voices heard 
on issues like deregulation, 
Presser said, “That E in DRIVE 
means education. We will com- 
municate with you, give you in- 
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formation, and put pressure on 
the Senators and Congressmen 
through DRIVE to make 
changes. We will educate 
America to our positions!” 

New Western Conference Di- 
rector Jesse L. Carr also ad- 
dressed the delegates, pledging 
that the Western Conference, 
under his leadership, will be 
aiming at providing better serv- 
ice to affiliates. "We will move 
this division to greater heights 
than ever before,” Carr 
pledged. “People in the West 
are excited about our new 
structure and are hopeful we 
will be able to move in and do 
the job our members and the In- 
ternational Union pay us to do 
and grow and be a better Inter- 
national Union than ever be- 
fore. Streamlined operations 
and changes in conference 
functioning are leading quickly 
toward those goals,” he noted. 

Canadian Conference Direc- 
tor and IBT Vice President Ed- 
ward Lawson, whose roots are 


in construction, told delegates 
the Teamsters have a real 
“chance to make progress” to- 
day. 

In lauding a recent G.E.B. de- 
cision to reaffiliate with the In- 
ternational Chemical and En- 
ergy Workers Union, Lawson 
said, “It's a rapidly shrinking 
world we are living in.” That 
makes it vitally necessary for 
all unions worldwide to work 
together, if we jare to find solu- 
tions to foreign imports, corpo- 
rate multinationalism, sub- 
standard pay scales and other 
issues. 


! | "We: in the Teamsters 
cannot overlook our 
traditional indus- 

tries like construction and 

trucking or their problems,” he 
added. 

“Double-breasted companies 
and the high percentage of non- 
union versus union trades- 
men—we need more realistic 
approaches than in the past. 


The luxury of jurisdictional dis- 
putes is something we can no 
longer afford,” Lawson af- 
firmed. “We need to take a 
fresh look and find new ap- 
proaches to handling construc- 
tion agreements and disputes.” 

Governmental Affairs Director 
Paul Locigno charted where the 
nation stands economically in 
key indicator categories such as 
plant construction, industry out- 
put, cost of living and the like 
for delegates, and noted, “The 
battleground for organized la- 
bor is no longer on the picket 
lines. It's in the halls of Con- 
gress. 

“What's going on in America 
is destroying organized labor,” 
he added. “The real fight is in 
Congress, and we need 51% of 
them as friends of labor to get 
policies enacted to help labor!” 
he pointed out. 

“No matter how positive the 
signs, we have to become more 
active in the halls of Congress,” 
Locigno concluded. “It's the 
only way to make a difference!” 

Teamsters Legislative Direc- 
tor David Sweeney had another 
view for delegates, filling them 
in on recent legislative activi- 
ties in Congress and urging 
their involvement to keep court 
decisions such as Bildisco from 
becoming permanent impedi- 
ments to union representation 
efforts. 

Sweeney urged, “Any of you 
who want to stay in labor and 
effectively represent your mem- 
bers better pay close attention 
to all legislation being pro- 
posed in Congress and the 
state capitals. There is a real 
move afoot by the right-to-work 
committee and the right-wing 
groups to neutralize and neuter 
your people as an effective 
force.” 

Citing Bildisco as a “bum de- 
cision,” Sweeney explained 
what is at issue in the case, 
noting that this is the kind of 
thing active Teamsters’ involve- 
ment in the political arena is 
aimed at preventing. “If we do 
not get a ruling and relief, we 
will be in serious, serious 
shape,” Sweeney said, adding 
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that the “Teamsters have been 
way out in front all along, 
working to get that relief for 
working people.” 

Noting General President 
Presser's high concern about 
political and legislative activ- 
ity, Sweeney said, “Understand 
this. We do not waste much 
money on presidential politics 
from National DRIVE, especially 
since PACs by law can only 
give Presidential candidates 
$5,000. Presidents and gover- 
nors have a way of coming and 
going, but members of the 
House and Senate are there for 
a long, long time.” 

IBT Drive Director Wallace 
Clements was unable to attend 
the April session, so in his 
stead, Division Director Mathis 
urged delegates to get involved 
in DRIVE and be active politi- 
cally, stressing the bi-partisan 
nature of the program. 


he DRIVE campaign is so 
important to the Interna- 

tional Union that “if it is a 
failure, then our organization is 
a failure,” he asserted, “in the 
most important facet of our 
work. We will either survive or 
die, based on the politics we 
are involved in,” Mathis af- 
firmed. 

Tom Owens, organizing direc- 
tor of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department, 
AFL-CIO, and a former director 
of the Teamsters’ Construction 
Division, also attended the 
meeting. “It's tough out there,” 
Owens affirmed. “The industry 
has certainly changed. It's be- 
come a serious business, with 
declining ranks as a result of 
an upsurge in non-union com- 
petition, the open shop and 
other segments of the industry 
out of control. 

“I do not know how to stop 
these trends,” Owens conceded, 
but “with the AGC sending 
Congress bills to eliminate the 
hiring hall, cut subcontracting 
agreements, outlaw project 
clauses and the closed bidding 
system, even to outlaw informa- 
tional picketing, we have to do 
something.” He suggested that 
construction crafts deal with 


these situations jointly. "We 
need all the help we can get,” 
he said. “We have to do it to- 
gether; find a way to do it.” 

One indication of how devas- 
tating have been NLRB, 
Congressional, court and ad- 
ministrative decisions against 
the unions in recent years was 
the rapt attention given the le- 
gal presentations of attorneys 
Dave Uelmen and Gerry Miller, 
from the firm of Goldberg, Prev- 
iant, Uelmen in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, and the intensive 
question-and-answer sessions 
that followed. 

Dave Uelmen began a morn- 
ing seminar by discussing 
changing bargaining and con- 
tract rights as affected by re- 
cent court and NLRB decisions. 

Attorney Gerry Miller ad- 
dressed the area of double- 
breasting, as well as use of 
joint employer, single employer 
and alter ego operations, as 
well as the Bildisco decision 
and its impact on collective 
bargaining. 

Conference directors’ reports 
were particularly informative in 
giving delegates not only a 
progress report on particular 
activities in each area, but also 
for indicating which problems 
cropping up in one region could 
spread to others. 

Reporting on activities in 
their areas were Area Confer- 
ence construction division rep- 
resentatives, including: Roy 
Alston from the Eastern Con- 
ference; Richard Crowther, Cen- 
tral Conference; Gary Dixon, 
Western Conference, and Larry 
McDonald and Ron Douglas, re- 
porting on activities throughout 
the Canadian Conference. 

In new business, a delegate 
offered a resolution seeking 
construction delegates’ support 
at pre-job conferences in get- 
ting the moving and storage 
work at new and relocating 
projects for brother and sister 
Teamsters in the Moving and 
Storage Division. In response, 
Mathis urged all delegates to 
“find out who is doing the work 
and give them a call to try to 
give the work to Teamsters.” 
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Mobilizing at Moving & Storage 


eamsters National House- 
{ hold Goods, Moving and 

Storage Trade Division, 
chaired by Charles Martelli, 
also secretary-treasurer of New 
York Teamsters Local 814, met 
concurrently with the Construc- 
tion Division in Arizona. 

During two days of meetings, 
delegates heard in-depth re- 
ports on the state of the indus- 
try, about problems facing the 
craft, including the trend to- 
ward double-breasting, non- 
union and owner-operator oper- 
ations, and spent much time 
discussing key issues such as 
percentage rate versus hourly 
rate systems, incentive pro- 
grams, favored nation clauses 
and other contract language, 
and the question of the prevail- 
ing wage on government proj- 
ects. During the program, dele- 
gates formulated the programs 
and policies they feel are nec- 
essary to solve the dilemma 
facing the industry. 

In-depth reports on industry 
conditions were given by 
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George Chambers, Western 
Conference, Dick Peluso, East- 
ern Conference, and Dan Ligu- 
rotis, Central Conference, all of 
whom delivered straight talk, 
with no punches pulled. 

“We have seen our industry 
fragmented,” Chambers said. 
"The large associations we ne- 
gotiated contracts with, and 
with whom we had successful 
pacts, have started negotiating 
individually and are ending up 
with different contracts in dif- 
ferent cities. Many are going 
double-breasted and having 
their own non-union subsidi- 
aries compete head-to-head 
with their own unionized opera- 
tions. The industry is going to 
hell,” he said. 

Speaking of the great poten- 
tial among the unorganized in 
this industry, Chambers said, 
"if we can get support from the 
International Union, coordinate 
our efforts with the conferences 
and communicate, we could or- 
ganize this industry and gain 
the strength to organize in other 


industries. We can do some- 
thing constructive about the sit- 
uation.” 

Eastern Conference Moving 
and Storage Division Director 
Dick Peluso, in speaking to del- 
egates, criticized the paucity of 
organizing going on among the 
unorganized in the field and 
urged more aggressiveness in 
seeking work at pre-construc- 
tion job conferences, in defend- 
ing IBT jurisdictions. 

Peluso urged construction 
Teamsters to involve Teamster 
affiliates from moving and stor- 
age companies at pre-job con- 
ferences and try to get that 
work, which often goes to other 
unions today, for our members. 

Dan Ligurotis, recording secre- 
tary from Local 705, represented 
the Central Conference at the 
session and also called for 
greater communication among 
affiliates, saying that in the Cen- 
tral Conference there is little co- 
hesiveness among the 13 states 
insofar as the Moving and Stor- 
age Division is concerned. 


Referring to declining moving 
and storage Teamster member- 
ship across the country and the 
vast potential for organizing in 
the field today, Ligurotis ex- 
pressed the need to put “effort 
into it.” He suggested a cross- 
country drive, using experi- 
enced moving and storage peo- 
ple from each conference to 
spearhead efforts to bring all 
non-union carriers under con- 
tract. 

Local 814 Attorney Eugene 
Friedman, from the firm of 
Cohen, Weiss and Simon, 
caused much consternation 
among participants with his ex- 
tensive briefing on recent NLRB 
decisions and the impact on 
Teamsters and other unionists 
of recent “reversals of dozens 
and dozens of labor decisions.” 

Friedman told the group em- 
ployers are being given broad 
scope on runaway shops, bank- 
ruptcies and the move to non- 
unionism, while workers’ rights 
are further restricted at every 
turn. ‘There will be more ad- 
verse decisions,” he warned. 

Suggesting that delay would 
continue to be the order of the 
day, Friedman added that, “we 
are not going to get complaints 
issued or a chance to fight. 
Fairness and equity are not the 
kinds of things we can explain 
at the labor board any more.” 

Friedman suggested that in 
the absence of an equitable au- 
thority to go to and redress 
wrongs, labor and management 
may one day find themselves 
back on the streets, in a ‘law of 
the jungle’ environment, which 
will serve no one. The best I 
can say is ‘good luck’,” the at- 
torney advised. 

Moving and Storage Division 
Chairman Charles Martelli reit- 
erated the need to work hand- 
in-hand with construction 
Teamsters to get a chance in 
pre-construction talks to claim 
moving jobs that by rights be- 
long to Teamsters moving and 
storage locals and urged affili- 
ates to stay in touch. “Commu- 
nicate,” he urged, “by phone or 
TITAN. If a local has problems 
and communicates with us di- 
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rectly, we in the East and oth- 
ers in the West may be of 
help,” he said, “and solidarity 
often can make the difference 
in whether you win or lose a 
unit. This is the only way to get 
strong and to get our work back 
again.” 

An extensive question-and- 
answer period was a part of the 
meeting. One delegate urged 
this specialized craft division to 
“solidify our forces.” Other del- 
egates emphasized the impor- 
tance of having business 
agents and other officers repre- 
senting moving and storage 
people who are experienced 
with the industry, to avoid al- 
lowing employers to play local 
against local in their bids for 


work, while still others urged 
that further erosion in their 
ranks be prevented by a major 
organizing offensive. The strong 
consensus among the group 
was that the time has come for 
action! 

Martelli pledged to bring af- 
filiates' needs to the highest 
levels of the union and persev- 
ere in getting a cohesive orga- 
nization to resolve affiliates’ 
problems. “Whatever the non- 
union threat you are facing, we 
need partners. We have similar 
problems and together we can 
give these companies a hard 
time,” Martelli noted. "The 
doors are open; the lines are 
open. Any way we can help 
you, we will.” 


Teamsters Roll ‘Em Up 
For Red Cross Cause 


hey say you can't get 
: blood out of a turnip, but 
Teamsters recently proved 
that they have plenty of it to go 
around, especially when it's 
going to help a good cause. 

Ohio Teamsters, in a drive 
spearheaded by IBT Vice Presi- 
dent and Teamsters Local 507 
President Harold Friedman, put 
the Greater Cleveland chapter 
of the Red Cross over the top in 
a recent blood bank drive, as 
they rolled up their sleeves and 
gave ‘til it hurt. 

Support of the charitable pro- 
gram didn't begin with Team- 
sters’ General President Jackie 
Presser's recent penning of an 
agreement of support with the 
American National Red Cross, 
however. Ohio Teamsters have 
been actively supporting this 
charitable cause for some 17 
years now, donating in that 
time more than 50,000 pints of 
blood, the Red Cross says. 

Rolling up their sleeves at the 
Masonic Hall in Cleveland, the 
Teamsters were expected to do- 
nate about 700 pints of blood a 
day during a week-long mid- 
May blood drive, during which 


the Red Cross would also be 
visiting numerous plant sites to 
obtain other blood donations 
pledged by the Ohio Teamsters. 

“I have urged the donation of 
blood for years because the Red 
Cross has been good to us as a 
union for years,” said Vice Pres- 
ident Friedman, while visiting 
the donation center. In fact, the 
Teamster leader noted, giving 
blood is almost like a mini- 
physical. “It does not take the 
place of a physical,” he said, 
“but I know one bakery driver 
last year who was told he had 
high blood pressure by a nurse 
and now he is taking medica- 
tion after seeing his doctor.” So 
with his act of kindness, he 
ended up helping himself. 

The Red Cross, of course, is 
delighted by this and other 
demonstrations of Teamsters’ 
enthusiasm to get involved with 
their programs, as our union 
has requested. Working to- 
gether, we can not only help 
ensure adequate blood supplies 
for our nation, but make a dif- 
ference on scores of other com- 
munity projects. 
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Intensive Industrial Organizing 
Brings 8,000 New Members to Ranks 


ith more than 217 IBT lo- 
W-: unions now affili- 
ated with the Interna- 

tional Union's Industrial Trades 
Division, aggressive organizing 
drives have resulted in the ad- 
dition of more than 8,000 work- 
ers in 178 plants to union ranks 
in recent months, Division Di- 
rector Joseph Konowe reported 
recently to delegates at the di- 
vision’s recent executive and 
policy committee session. 

Konowe noted that those fig- 
ures were based only on partial 
reports from the five Teamster 
area conferences and that, in 
actuality, the number of newly 
represented workers is higher, 
with the percentage of election 
wins by our locals on the up- 
swing, and a complete detailed 
analysis of these victories cur- 
rently being compiled. 

Welcoming the 35 committee 
members was Eastern Confer- 
ence Director Joseph Trerotola, 
who brought greetings from 


Katz (right) addresses ITD policy 
anel as Director Konowe and 
CT's Brown listen. 
General President Jackie 
Presser. Trerotola congratulated 
the I.T.D. for the programs it is 
creating and predicted more 
victories to come, saying, 
“There is no substitute for hard 
work.” 

Industrial Trades Division Di- 
rector Konowe also made a gen- 
eral report on the progress 
made by the division since its 
last meeting and thanked the 
locals for their excellent moral 
and financial support. 

Also addressing the meetings 
were William Genoese, director 
of the Teamsters’ Airline Divi- 


Ambidextrous 
Lady 
Liberty! 


o set the record straight 
and in answer to inquiries 
from several Teamsters, 
the Statue of Liberty does, in 
fact, hold her right hand aloft 
with a welcoming torch. 
Thanks to an enterprising 
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photo stripper at our printers, a 
few Teamsters were mailed 
magazines last month showing 
the indomitable lady holding 
the torch in her left hand before 
the flopped photo was noticed 
and changed. Our regrets to 
anyone who may have been 
confused by the error. 

And a tip of the Teamsters’ 
hat to Universal Builders Sup- 
ply Inc., which contacted the 
union last month to advise that 
they were the contractor han- 
dling this union project. Inter- 
national Teamster is always 
happy to give kudos to builders 
who recognize the superiority of 
a union-accomplished project. 
We wish all contractors were 
like Universal! 


sion, and Barry Feinstein, direc- 
tor of the Public Employees Di- 
vision, both of whom talked 
about organizing techniques. 

On recent legal developments 
such as the Supreme Court de- 
cision regarding the use of 
bankruptcy laws to break exist- 
ing contracts, Charles R. Katz, 
a prominent labor lawyer, 
noted that the only remedy now 
available to aid workers is for 
Congress to pass remedial leg- 
islation. Katz also addressed 
the problems facing organized 
labor as a result of pro-man- 
agement decisions and actions 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board and discussed options 
facing unions in this area. 

Harold Wolchok, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamsters Local 917 
and a university professor, 
spoke on the need for utilizing 
radio and other communica- 
tions media in order to get our 
message to the workers we 
seek to organize. 

William Z. Cohen, former 
president of Teamsters Local 210 
and a professor at Empire State 
College, also delivered an in- 
teresting address, geared to 
current organizing problems. 

The former regional director 
for the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Herbert Bienstock, 
charted in his address what he 
sees as future organizing and 
demographic trends. 

John Morris, president of 
Teamsters Joint Council 53, 
spoke on the need for increased 
political action as an organiz- 
ing adjunct. 

Following reports by confer- 
ees, an animated discussion 
concerning organizing plans for 
the future took place, leaving 
policy committee members with 
clear goals and directions to 
pursue in coming months. 


roviding the economic sta- 
Bis that give our union 

its credibility before legis- 
lative committees and in our 
negotiations with employers is 
the IBT Department of Econom- 
ics, under the direction of Chief 
Economist and Director Norman 
Weintraub. 

Who cares about dry statis- 
tics, the novice might ask. Yet 
thousands of workers depend 
on those statistics for a 10¢ an 
hour wage increase or health 
care benefits that cover their ill- 
nesses. Economics is a vital 
nerve center at the Interna- 
tional Union because it is so 
sensitive to current trends and 
supplies the expertise to the 
union that keeps us on top. 
Monitoring these trends, deci- 
phering the rise and fall of sta- 
tistical indicators—this exper- 
tise makes a crucial difference 
in how we respond to what 
such statistics tell us. 

Under Teamsters’ General 
President Jackie Presser, the de- 
partment's function changed in 
scope. Today, Weintraub and 
his staff monitor all activities of 
the trucking and airline indus- 
tries, two fields governed 
largely by master agreements, 
assessing economic trends and 
developments, and tracking in- 
flation’s impact on these key 
Teamsters’ crafts. 

As regards the National Mas- 
ter Freight Agreement, Wein- 
traub is instrumental each year 
in fulfilling the mandates of Ar- 
ticle 33 of that contract. He is 
charged with compiling the 
data that determines what cost 
of living adjustment is due, and 
working with the negotiating 
committee to determine how 
distribution is made. That in- 
cludes getting information from 
the 92 health and welfare and 
pension funds under the plan, 
and determining what their ac- 
tual monetary needs will be in 
the ensuing period, in order to 
help the committee decide how 
the COLA adjustment should be 
apportioned. 
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Weintraub. 


Whether it’s UPS or another 
large Teamster employer, Eco- 
nomics keeps track of their fi- 
nancial condition, COLA in- 
creases and other financial 
data in preparation for each 
round of negotiating talks. 

Of course, as the time for 
each new round of bargaining 
talks nears, Economics gears 
up, compiling all financial and 
operational statistics necessary 
on major carriers that could be 
needed by the union team in 
the talks. 

The current National Master 
Freight Agreement mandates 
that the union begin compiling 
data at the end of 1984 to pre- 
dict what our various funds will 
need to maintain their benefits 
in 1985 and beyond. That's a 
time-consuming chore assigned 
to Economics. 

Ancther function of the de- 
partment will be providing ex- 
pert assistance to the negotiat- 
ing committee on some very 
complicated, complex provi- 
sions and areas. 

Additionally, Economics 
makes its expertise available to 
all our affiliates by answering 
their inquiries about the cost of 
living standards, COLA 
clauses, providing information 
on different types of benefit 
plans, and even occasionally 
helping with the actual negoti- 
ating of key clauses for locals. 

For affiliates, Economics also 


Maria Aranda and Bill Conyngham confer over statistics with Director 


; 


prepares a 10-page report sum- 
marizing the impact of recent 
economic indicators on various 
segments of our economy that 
serves as an accurate guide for 
affiliates in their own bargain- 
ing. 

Today, of course, Economics, 
like all other members of the 
IBT team, is employing space- 
age technology to achieve its 
goals. Recently the department 
moved to computerize all its 
statistical data, so that figures 
on carriers and their operations 
are available at a fingertips 
touch. Formulating programs to 
monitor signatory companies 
and their revenues is one im- 
portant way we can stay on top 
of the ever-rising need for docu- 
mentation. 

Special projects are another 
chore of Weintraub’s. One proj- 
ect currently underway is a 
study identifying all double- 
breasted trucking companies 
with non-union subsidiaries. 
This time-consuming project is 
one that could pay big rewards 
in terms of protecting the mem- 
bership. 

Weintraub's department also 
has been instrumental in formu- 
lating an ongoing layoff study 
showing the impact of deregu- 
lation that has proven one of 
the most authoritative guides 
available and is regularly used 
by Congress as a gauge of de- 
regulation’s impact on the truck- 
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ing industry and its workers in 
the regulated sector. Economics 
also keeps a running record of 
carriers’ status, documenting 
for Congress those companies 
that go out of business and 
analyzing the reasons for their 
demise. 

This in-house oversight func- 
tion, in fact, proved instrumen- 
tal in numerous bankruptcy 
cases affecting IBT signatory 
companies who utilized the 
bankruptcy option, even before 
the Bildisco decision was 
handed down by the Supreme 
Court. 

Because of the expertise 
Weintraub had developed in his 
years as an economist in the 
union field, first with the Air 
Line Pilots Association and now 
with the Teamsters, he has 
qualified as an expert witness 
in several court cases revolving 
around the bankruptcy issue. 
His testimony was, in fact, a 
pivotal factor in several cases 
in which the Teamsters con- 
tracts were upheld, by proving 
to the court's satisfaction that 
companies involved had met 
their demise through corporate 
mismanagement, rather than 
any bargaining demands by 
their employees. 


company’s economic and fi- 

nancial data, and their pro- 
posals to make sure they are 
accurate and reasonable, Eco- 
nomics also can help a union 
negotiating committee trying to 
save a company and members’ 
jobs, by helping to formulate 
counter-proposals based on an 
analysis of the company’s fi- 
nancial statement and other 
documents. 

“In negotiations with bank- 
tupt companies, you realize if 
the negotiations fail, thousands 
of people may be thrown com- 
pletely and permanently out of 
work,” Weintraub notes. “That's 
a tough situation that keeps 
you working, but it’s made es- 
pecially hard when you know 
the company demise is caused 
mainly by management incom- 
petence.” 


[- addition to analyzing a 
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Assisting Weintraub with 
these important record-keeping 
chores for the International 
Union are economist Bill Con- 
yngham, his assistant, and 
Maria Aranda, his secretary. 
Together the team keeps the 
statistics flowing that can make 
a crucial difference in the liveli- 
hoods of hundreds of thousands 
of Teamsters. 

Education, in Weintraub’s 
case both bachelor’s and mas- 
ter's degrees in economics, ac- 
companied by extensive doc- 
toral work, is supplemented by 
experience—experience gained 
in work with other unions, ex- 
perience gained in 10 years 
with the Teamsters, and experi- 
ence gained as the result of 
participation in three sets of na- 
tional negotiations and the gov- 
ernment's wage/price controls 
program for two unions. Those 
things make a difference. After 
all, you want a hard bargainer 
at the table in a tough situa- 
tion. 

Background, experience and 
training are key elements. That 
expertise translates into better 
representation for Teamsters 
members and their families, 
both on contracts and in the 
legislative arena. 

“If we do not go to the Hill 
and testify on key issues, we 
will never get anything 
changed,” Weintraub notes. “By 
going and stating our views, as 
we have time and time again, 
at motor carrier oversight hear- 
ings on deregulation, we can 
have an impact.” 

Another of Weintraub’s func- 
tions is to speak occasionally 
before Teamster locals and 
shop stewards’ meetings, where 
he gets a chance to meet with 
the rank and file and share 
their concerns. Speaking en- 
gagements at universities 
around the country also give 
him a chance to get the Team- 
sters’ point of view across to 
different groups on issues like 
deregulation, bankruptcies and 
other issues of a fair amount of 
concern to the union. 

“Otherwise the field is left to 
the opposition, which is gener- 


ally anti-union,” he points out. 

Speaking of a recent lecture 
he gave at the Kellogg Gradu- 
ate School of Management at 
Northwestern University on col- 
lective bargaining, Weintraub 
noted that he was able to detail 
the IBT’s opposition to trucking 
deregulation and outline the 
adverse impact on the trucking 
industry and its employees of 
the combined impact of deregu- 
lation and the 1980-82 recession. 
Weintraub also detailed some 
of the current ways the Team- 
sters are helping the industry 
cope and our members survive, 
including the use of Employee 
Stock Ownership Plans 
(ESOPS), to help both labor and 
management weather the eco- 
nomic storm. 


n the ESOP plans espe- 
Oza seminar partici- 

pants were talking to an 
expert since Weintraub, with 
others on the Teamsters staff, 
was among the pioneers explor- 
ing this innovative new com- 
pensation field, which gives 
workers in both the airline and 
trucking industries the option of 
sharing the benefits and risks 
of keeping a company profita- 
ble through stock programs. 
Helping devise such a plan, 
and seeing it to successful frui- 
tion, was one of Weintraub’s 
most challenging jobs, accom- 
plished in concert with other 
IBT divisions. “We in the Team- 
sters are not afraid to pioneer, 
if such programs could prove 
advantageous to our members,” 
our chief economist says. “In 
the case of ESOPs, the results 
so far have proved worth the 
slight risks we took initially.” 

The Teamsters’ chief econo- 

mist, in speaking of such ap- 
pearances, noted an essential 
point. “Those students will one 
day be at the top of American 
industry,” he said. “By hearing 
our views, they will have had 
at least some exposure to the 
labor point of view when they 
sit in these management posts. 
Maybe that exposure will help 
us one day down the road.” 


G. P. Presser Says: 


Of IBT’s 
Highest 
Priorities, 
Freight's #1 


hen the Supreme Court 
Wo aici decision was 

handed down, having 
Congress overrule it became 
the number one legislative 
priority of our International 
Union. 

Why? Because this Interna- 
tional Union cannot again af- 
ford a disaster of the dimen- 
sions of our deregulation defeat 
in 1980, and officers have 
vowed never to let a catastro- 
phe of such proportions strike 
again. And that’s what the Bil- 
disco decision, if allowed to 
stand, threatened to be. 

Today, only 9% of the IBT’s 
membership is in trucking, a re- 
cent article in the Wall Street 
Journal proclaimed. 

That statistic, down from 22 
to 25% of our membership just a 
few years back, is one General 
President Presser acknowl- 
edges. It's a fact, as we have 
told Congressional oversight 
committees three years in a row 
now, that deregulation, in addi- 
tion to devastating one of the 
best running transportation sys- 
tems in the world, cost 
hundreds of thousands of Team- 
sters their jobs, many of which 
can never be replaced. 

That legislation, which re- 
flects the collective wisdom of 
two presidential administra- 
tions - one Democratic and one 
Republican - did more to harm 
Teamsters than any legislative 
act in recent memory. 

Some might assume from that 
statistic on our membership, as 
well as the fact that we have 
been living with deregulation 
for several years now, that 
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Teamsters are resigned both to 
the fact of the legislation and 
the loss of our members. 

Nothing could be further from 
the truth. In actuality, one of 
Teamsters General President 
Jackie Presser’s first acts as 
head of the nation’s largest 
union was to mandate complete 
IBT departmental involvement 
at the 1983 oversight hearings 
—involving the IBT legal, com- 
munications, safety and health, 
legislative, governmental af- 
fairs, economics, research and 
information center departments 
in compiling our testimony, 
generally credited to be the 
best in the union’s experience. 

Faced with deregulation as 
an example, the IBT under 
Presser has vowed never to al- 
low that experience to be re- 
peated and began assembling 
the legislative machinery that 
would prevent such debacles in 
the future. 

Today, Teamsters members 
hear about organizing cam- 
paigns among service and in- 
formation-oriented industries, 
but at every meeting where 
Teamsters assemble,they are 
also reminded that we can 
never forget our traditional 
crafts, and those include truck- 
ing, as well as bakery, dairy, 
warehousing, the brewery and 
soft drink industry, the airlines 
and others that helped build 
this union. 

While trucking may not be 
where the jobs are this year, it's 
still a vital segment of our 
union, one we are dedicated to 
preserving and protecting. 

“Never mistake kindness for 


weakness,” Jackie says, be- 
cause “I am not weak, I am 
tough, just as this International 
Union is, and we can take 
tough times!” 

Times are tough today in 
trucking, but the Teamsters 
aren't turning their backs. Our 
union negotiating committee 
meets regularly to settle griev- 
ances and look at alternative 
ways to protect our members. 

Since bankruptcies are cur- 
rently being used by some car- 
riers to escape their obliga- 
tions, that legislation is being 
monitored in Congress as a 
priority. 

Finding alternative solutions 
to wage increases such as the 
establishment of ESOP pro- 
grams and incentive plans are 
also being explored. 

Ensuring that our health and 
welfare and pension programs 
survive inflation’s impact with 
the wherewithal to continue 
providing the best benefits 
available is another goal. 

With negotiations on another 
NMFA due to begin this fall, 
and contract expiration next 
spring, the IBT has already be- 
gun the statistical surveys and 
analyses that will guide our 
bargaining. 

So the next time someone 
says trucking is only 9% of the 
Teamsters, you can be assured 
they are, nonetheless, an im- 
portant part of our union. 

Freight is the backbone of the 
Teamsters and is the cratt 
we've always looked to as our 
flagship. The Teamsters won't 
change that, today or tomorrow, 
no matter where we grow. 
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OUR NATIONAL 


ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


The 
Numbers 
Are 
Improving, 
But Is That 
Enough? 


s our nation prepares for 
B:: election that will set 

the course for America 
and Americans throughout the 
rest of the 20th century, Team- 
sters are gearing up. We have 
our political machine in top 
gear and we are getting all our 
members registered to vote; all 
that is left is the selection of 
the candidates we'll endorse for 
both the Presidency and Con- 
gress, matters Teamsters Gen- 
eral President Jackie Presser 
and the Teamsters Executive 
Board have been candid in say- 
ing won't be decided until after 
the Democratic and Republican 
party platforms have been for- 
mulated this summer, and final 


candidate selections have been 
made. 

In the meantime, there's a lot 
for workers to consider. A hos- 
tile anti-labor environment, ad- 
verse court and labor board de- 
cisions, Congressional 
legislation that seems to thwart 
labor's every interest—these are 
all things that weigh heavily in 
the minds of Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike. 

But since we are gearing up, 
we in the Teamsters believe we 
can look at where we have 
been, in the hopes of gauging 
where we are going. 

To do so, we need to be in- 
formed on a variety of issues: 
foreign relations, domestic and 
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PLANT AND EQUIPMENT SPENDING 


This Is one economic indicator that 
causes great concern to the Teamsters 
Union. Corporate America is simply not 
doing its fair share! We have always 
known that much of America’s troubles 
were based upon out-of-date manufac- 
turing equipment and facilities. A key 
part of the President’s economic plan 
was tax concessions to industry to give 
them the money to modernize plants 
and equipment. Corporate America must 
go beyond short term profits and invest 
In new plants and equipment. 


DOW JONES 1300 
INDUSTRIAL AVERAGE 
This economic barome- 
ter Is the one you often = 1200 
read in your local news- 
Paper. But If you don’t 
own stock, what does it 
mean to you? It is basi- 
cally a reflection of in- 
dustrial confidence held 
by major investors in the 
Industrial future of our 
country...a bet that in- 
dustrial growth will con- 90 
tinue. It is also signifi- 

cant in that many union 
pension funds have ma- 800. 
Jor stock holdings. 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


Here Is another familiar measure of our 
economy. It is the total value of the 
goods and services produced in 
America. Our nation remains as the 
most powerful industrial force in the 
world. However, our position has eroded 
under the tremendous pressure of 
worldwide competition. 


billions of dollars 


sais 83878 


billions of dollars 


ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


social issues, labor-manage- 
ment positions, and, of course, 
the state of our economy. 

The 1980 election, which 
elected Ronald Reagan Presi- 
dent, was clearly dominated by 
economic issues. The nation 
was drifting into a severe reces- 
sion. Inflation and high interest 
rates had crippled the vitality 
of the country. 

We have begun our analysis 
of our nation’s economic trends, 
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AMERICA’S REAWAKENING INDUSTRIAL STRENGTH 


U.S. CAR PRODUCTION 


tor in auto sales. 


HOUSING STARTS 


so much more. 


one of the best indicators of its 
health, with 1979 in most cases, 
since that should reflect the 
best of one administration, as 
its policies and programs 
swung into high gear, and the 
worst of another, fledging 
administration, as its programs 
were established. 

The first set of charts, the Na- 
tional Economic Review, de- 
picts the performance of the 
prime rate, the unemployment 
rate and the inflation rate over 
the past five years and results 


Here is an economic barometer that we 
can all understand. Domestic car pro- 
duction means jobs...jobs not only in 
the auto plants but in the steel mills, 
the fabric shops...jobs in trucking for 
both raw products and in car haul. 
Clearly, the drop in interest rates 
reported recently has been a major fac- 


Here again significant reduction in in- 
flation and interest rates has given the 
housing industry new life. And again we 
can surely see the impact of housing 
construction on employment. Jobs such 
as: cement drivers for driveways and 
foundations, bricklayers, carpenters, 
electricians, plumbers, truckers carrying 
lumber, bath tubs, window frames and 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEX 15S. 


This is a measure of the production of 
our nation’s mines, factories and utili- 
ties. Industrial America is beginning to 
show its true strength. However, can it 
continue if there is insufficient invest- 
ment in the factories, highways, ma- 
chine tools and technology needed to 
allow working men and women to com- 
pete with the rest of the world? 


annual average 


millions of units 


thousands of units 


in a general misery index that 
gauges how well our economy 
is doing in meeting the needs 
of its people. Judging from 
these statistics, things bot- 
tomed out after a 1981-1982 
recession peak on all indexes 
and have been stabilizing over- 
all ever since. 

In the first quarter of 1984, the 
consumer price index rose at a 
5% annual rate, up from 3.8% in 
the fourth quarter of 1983, with 
few analysts predicting it 
would go much beyond the 5- 
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6% range any time during 1984. 
As for the prime rate, while the 
news wasn't as good there, it 
was averaging 12 percent as 
May began, up slightly since 
year end 1983's low of 10.79%, 
but at a 10.81% annual average 
for 1984 still very much in the 
competitive range. 

Unemployment was another 
hopeful area, although not as 
good as the Teamsters would 
like. The overall unemployment 
rate stood steady in March at 
7.8% of the work force, down 
substantially from the 10.7% 
peak posted at the end of 1982. 
Getting that figure pared will 
be a high Teamster priority, re- 
gardless of who governs the na- 
tion come this fall, as will be 
getting relief for the hundreds 
of thousands of Teamsters still 
displaced from their jobs in the 
trucking industry! 

So, given optimistic signs 
here, what other indicators can 
we look at? We think that the 
condition of key American in- 
dustrial indicators is one good 
way to judge how we're faring, 
so we looked at America’s Rea- 
wakening Industrial Strength, 
as determined by six factors, 
including industrial production, 
plant and equipment spending, 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 
age, which reflects the stock 
market's movements and 
gauges business's opinion of 
the strength of the country, U.S. 
car production statistics, hous- 
ing starts and our Gross Na- 
tional Product, which is the to- 
tal value of all goods and 
services produced in America. 


s the charts themselves 
Bhiscn here again most of 

the news is good, with 
companies apparently willing 
to gamble again on the sus- 
tained health of our country, 
plants going back to full pro- 
duction and housing starts on 
the rise as people venture back 
into the homes market, after a 
long hiatus. 

What have those indicators 

done so far in 1984? Well, by 
early May, after enjoying a 
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really strong first quarter, most 
indicators were still doing well, 
but showed some signs of slow- 
ing down slightly. Housing 
starts at 1.6 million in March on 
an annualized basis were down 
slightly from February's 2.2 mil- 
lion, but still were in good 
shape. Car production figures 
were looking good enough that 
Congress was threatening to lift 
import quotas, a move Team- 
sters will fight, but an optimis- 
tic sign, nonetheless, that this 
industry is coming back. 

The Dow-Jones average, in 
the last week of April, 1984, 
stood at 1164.57, not quite as 
good as the 1174.54 figure of 
April, a year ago, but still re- 
flecting a bull market. As for 
plant and equipment spending 
and the industrial production 
indexes, both were still strong, 
showing employer confidence. 
U.S. manufacturing plants were 
operating overall at 80.9% of ca- 
pacity in March, while the 
Gross National Product contin- 
ued to hold its own. 

In fact, in our search for 
gloom, about the only truly pes- 
simistic statistics we could find 
were those reflecting the United 
States’ standing in the world 
trade arena. Here the figures 
didn’t do as well, continuing a 
downward trend that has seen 
this country, as our General 
President has warned repeat- 
edly, losing its industrial might 
while others profit at our ex- 
pense and put our people out of 
work. 

When you ask, “where will 
America stand in the world 
marketplace a few years from 
now,” unless we change na- 
tional policy direction and reas- 
sess our goals, we'd better be 
ready for the answer, “at the 
bottom of the heap.” 

We looked at three sets of in- 
dicators for this comparison: 
where the country stands in 
terms of trade; how our nation 
fares in steel production, once 
one of our strongest domestic 
industries, and where we rank 
in terms of auto production and 
sales, especially when com- 
pared with the import market. 


Steel production nationally 
and our market share interna- 
tionally, show that this industry 
has suffered greatly from the 
trade crisis and continues to do 
so today. In May, 1984, steel 
was still a big loser in the 
world market, with little hope 
in sight. 


s Europeans, Japanese 
ys even Third World 
steel-making capacity 

have grown, the once mighty 
U.S. steel industry has hemor- 
rhaged. The irony of this col- 
lapse is that much of the mod- 
ern steel-making technology 
was exported from America to 
our overseas competition. 

America has declined from a 
position of world-wide domi- 
nance to a position as a minor 
factor on the world market. 
Sadly, part of this was caused 
by the short-sighted view of cor- 
porate leadership when they 
chose to pursue the immediate 
profits from the conglomerate 
fever of the 1960s and the 1970s 
and did NOT invest a proper 
share of profit in new technol- 
ogy and plant modernization. 

As for auto production, Amer- 
ican cars were faring well, sell- 
ing nearly 8 million units in 
March after reaching a high of 
8.5 in February, for the highest 
sales in five years, but the im- 
ports were still taking a major 
share of the U.S. buyers market 
and seemed destined to take 
more if Congess acts to ease 
voluntary entry barriers negoti- 
ated a few years back with the 
Japanese. We can build a better 
product today, but who will 
care if others get an unfair shot 
at our market and continue to 
take our jobs with their cars? 

Our automobile industry, the 
key to the economic health of 
America, and its workers have 
gone through a tough and even 
painful shakeout, but auto com- 
panies are now turning profits. 
They will, however, have to al- 
locate a reasonable share to 
improved technology, new 
plants and research and devel- 
opment if they want to stay 
competitive in the days ahead. 
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he final graphs show the 
i U.S. Trade Deficit and 

compare how the United 
States stands in the world trade 
arena. This is probably the sin- 
gle most gloomy area on the 
economic horizon and one 
which we in the Teamsters itch 
to do something about. 

Imports, as you can easily 
see, have taken a heavy toll on 
the American marketplace. Sim- 
ply stated, the value of mate- 
rials and products imported into 
the United States exceeds the 
value of that which we export. 
This lack of balance weakens 
our economy, and yet the last 
year in which we exported more 
than we imported was 1965! Is it 
any wonder our smokestack in- 
dustries are dying and our peo- 
ple are out of work? 

A significant factor in caus- 
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ing this trade deficit, of course, 
was the emergence of the multi- 
national corporation, with re- 
sulting investment by American 
companies in plants outside our 
country. The inevitable result: 
lost jobs for American working 
men and women that will con- 
tinue until our federal policies 
make it unprofitable for these 
firms to move their plants and 
profits elsewhere! 


The Teamsters don’t support 
protectionism, nor do we want 
to stop imports, but we do be- 
lieve the time has come to con- 
trol them. 


Foreign governments subsi- 
dize their industrial exports. 
Goods are dumped in America 
below manufacturing cost. 


We must learn to play by the 
same rules or negotiate new 
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rules so that import-export com- 
petition is, in fact, free and fair. 

What good is all this data? 

We in the Teamsters believe 
it and other facts about the can- 
didates and the issues can help 
members make an informed de- 
cision about the state of our na- 
tion and the elections this fall. 

“What is best for labor” must 
be the question we ask, if we 
are to judge fairly and select 
the candidates who will best 
support us. 

It has been said the the fight 
today is not on the picket line; 
it's in the halls of Congress. We 
in the Teamsters think the time 
has come to start voting for our 
own interests and for those who 
share a concern about our 
needs. That's what we'll be at- 
tempting to mobilize all mem- 
bers to do this election year. 
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MORE MATERIALS AND PRODUCTS COMING INTO AMER 
qT 


i §©6©Showing their pride in a job well 
iy done are Irwindale Teamsters, as 
they prepare the 1984 official Olym- 


> of ima 
« Teamsters Produce Olympic Torches 
| AE ook for the Union La- from Athens, Greece to the site top of the torch bears the Olym- 
L is a popular la- _ of the XXIIIrd Olympiad. pic motto: “Citius, Altius, For- 
bor slogan, and is LAOOC commissioned tius” (swifter, higher, stronger). 
— one that could aptly apply to Turner, a leading designer of Made principally of aluminum 
cit the torches being used by the propane torch products for the with a sewn leather grip, each 
4 Olympic runners as the Olym- hardware industry which also torch weighs approximately 
i pic Torch makes its way from designed and manufactured the three pounds and is 22 inches 
| New York City toLos Angeles, —_yelay torches for the 1980 Winter i” height. 
| California, site of the 1984 sum- Olympic Games in Lake Placid, Teamster torch makers work- 
mer games. New York, to have their Team- ing on the project worked long 
| Forty-five Teamsters Local 986 ters create a carefully crafted and hard to ensure that these 
members employed at Turner product that features a classic gleaming symbols of the Olym- 
Industries in Irwindale, Califor- design finished in antique pic spirit would reflect brightly 
» nid, were responsible for mak- brass. on union craftsmanship as well, 
__ ing the Olympic torches that ; spending long hours in manu- 
| will be carried by runners from Etched around ue circumier” facturing and assembling the 
“ "one end of the country to the ence of the bowl is the Los An- tevelion: 
—— other, in the traditional trek geles Memorial Coliseum peris- 


that marks the flame’s passage 


tyle and arches. A ring at the 


The Olympic Spirit 


his year, the Olympic 

torch relay also had the 

touch of Teamsters’ class, 
with two legs of the torch run 
sponsored by Teamsters. The 
Olympic Torch left Athens and 
was flown to New York by air 
on May 7. The torchbearers’ relay 
began on May 8 as a runner left 
New York City, bearing the Olym- 
pic symbol, with a planned ar- 
rival in Los Angeles on July 28 to 
open the Olympic competition. 

The first Teamsters’ Olympic 

tunner was 46-year-old Joan 
Gibson from Cleveland's East 
Side, a legally blind master 
runner now in her second year 
at Cleveland-Marshall College 
of Law. Gibson was sponsored 
by the Ohio Conference of 
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Teamsters Sports Committee, 
Inc., and was due to make her 
run on May 19, running west 
and south through Cleveland's 
downtown. 

From there, other runners 
would pick up the torch, until in 
Los Angeles, near the end of its 
trek west, Janet Petrovski picks 
up the torch and puts in her kil- 
ometer, as the flame nears the 
site of the games early this 
summer. This 26-year-old, spon- 
sored by Teamsters Joint Coun- 
cil 42 and L.A. Local 986, is a 
champion-class swimmer, hav- 
ing competed for many years in 
Special Olympics activities 
around the state, garnering in 
the process numerous gold and 
silver medals. 


This year, the torch run, in- 
volving an estimated 11,000 
torches, will be carried by run- 
ners over a 19,000 kilometer 
route—nearly 12,000 miles—for 
the longest relay in Olympic 
history. 

In addition to bearing the 
Olympic flame to L.A., the 
torches are being used as part 
of a program to create an ath- 
letic training legacy of nearly 
$30 million for America’s youth, 
with 10,000 kilometers of the 
19,000 kilometer relay route des- 
ignated “Youth Legacy Kilome- 
ters.” Individuals and groups 
through contributions to the 
LAOOC Torch Relay Foundation 
could sponsor runners in the 
youth relay, with the proceeds 
going to youth groups to train 
youngsters in the Olympic 
sports of their choice, and hope- 
fully, help foster some of the 
champions of tomorrow. 


ost Teamsters, it's fair to 
Mi: were born in this 

country or were raised 
here in a democracy which, 
however imperfect, provided for 
free people's rights to speak, or- 
ganize and, above all, vote and 
have a say in the laws by 
which they are governed. 

How many of us can imagine, 
then, what it would be like to 
live in a nation where you can't 
voice your opinions, vote for 
policies, programs and people 
you want, or even organize and 
bargain collectively. 

The people of Poland, and the 
workers belonging to Solidar- 
nosc, then, could give us all 
some lessons, not just in the 
struggle for unionism, but in 
the difficulties of the search for 
freedom and democracy in a 
land where there is little of 
either. 

Polish workers’ struggle has 
been a long and difficult one, 
perhaps best expressed by for- 
mer Solidarity leader Lech Wal- 
esa's speech on the award of 
the Nobel Peace Prize to him on 
December 12, 1983, delivered by 
Bodgan Cywinski, a close ad- 
visor to Walesa. (Walesa could 
not leave Poland for fear he 
would be denied readmission to 
the land of his birth.) 

“Addressing you, as the win- 
ner of the 1983 Nobel Peace 
Prize, is a Polish worker from 
the Gdansk Shipyard, one of 
the founders of the independent 
trade union movement in Po- 
land,” Walesa wrote. 

“T belong to the generation of 
workers who, born in the vil- 
lages and hamlets of rural Po- 
land, had the opportunity to ac- 
quire education and find 
employment in industry, 
thereby becoming in the pro- 
cess conscious of their rights as 
workers and their importance in 
society. 

“...I was barely 13 years old 
when, in June 1956, the desper- 
ate struggle of the workers of 
Poznan for bread and freedom 
was suppressed in blood. Thir- 
teen was also the age of a 
boy—Romek Strzalkowski—who 
was killed in the struggle. 
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Solidarity 
A Struggle Any Die-Hard 


Unionist Can Understand 


“.. . In December, 1970, when 
workers’ demonstrations en- 
gulfed the towns of the Baltic 
coast, I was a worker in the 
Gdansk Shipyard and one of 
the organizers of the strikes. 
The memory of my fellow work- 
ers who lost their lives at that 
time, the bitter memory of vio- 
lence and despair, has become 
for me a lesson never to be for- 
gotten. 

"A few years later, in June 
1976, the strike of the workers at 
Ursus and Radom was a new 
experience which not only 
strengthened my belief in the 
justness of the working people's 
demands and aspirations, but 
has also indicated the urgent 
need for their solidarity. This 
conviction brought me, in the 
summer of 1978, to the free 
trade unions formed by a group 
of courageous and dedicated 
people who defended the rights 
and dignity of workers. In July 
and August of 1980, a wave of 
strikes swept Poland. The issue 
at stake was then something 
much larger than just material 
conditions of existence. My 
road of life, at the time of this 
struggle, brought me back to 
the shipyard in Gdansk. The 
whole country had joined forces 


with the workers of Gdansk and 
Szczecin. The agreements of 
Gdansk, Szczecin and Jastrzebie 
were eventually signed and the 
Solidarity Union thus came into 
being... 

",.. Solidarity, as a trade 
union movement, did not reach 
for power, nor did it turn 
against the established consti- 
tutional order. During the 15 
months of Solidarity's legal ex- 
istence nobody was killed or 
wounded as a result of its activ- 
ities. Our movement expanded 
by leaps and bounds. But we 
were compelled to conduct an 
unceasing struggle for our 
rights and freedom of activity 
while at the same time impos- 
ing upon ourselves unavoid- 
able self-limitations. The pro- 
gram of our movement stems 
from fundamental moral laws 
and order. The sole and basic 
source of our strength is the sol- 
idarity of workers, peasants 
and the intelligentsia, the soli- 
darity of the nation, the solidar- 
ity of people who seek to live in 
dignity, truth and in harmony 
with their conscience.” 

Walesa spoke obliquely 
about the dawn of martial law 
in his home nation and the ban 
on Solidarity and its activities, 
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saying only: “We shall not yield 
to violence. We shall not be de- 
prived of union freedoms. We 
shall never agree with sending 
people to prison for their con- 
victions. The gates of prisons 
must be thrown open and per- 
sons sentenced for defending 
trade union and civil rights 
must be set free. The an- 
nounced trials of eleven lead- 
ing members of our movement 
must never:be held. All those 
already sentenced or still 
awaiting trials for their union 
activities or for their convic- 
tions—should be allowed to re- 
turn to their homes and live 
and work in their own country. 

“... We are the inheritors of 
those national aspirations, with 
which our people could never 
be made into an inert mass 
without any will of their own. 
We want to live with the belief 
that law means law and justice 
means justice, that our toil has 
a meaning and is not wasted, 
that our culture is growing and 
developing in freedom.” 

What Walesa didn't recount 
in his acceptance speech were 
the instances of violence, 
deaths, incarcerations and tor- 
ture, along with the denial of 
rights that have resulted since 
the Solidarity movement was 
forced underground after the 
imposition of martial law and 
the crackdown on the free trade 
union movement in December, 
1981, and the delegalization of 
Solidarity in 1982. 

What does all this mean for 
free working men and women 
everywhere? Consider some of 


the abuses that even now con- 
tinue in Poland. 

Political imprisonments, beat- 
ing and torture of Solidarity ac- 
tivists and the disappearances 
of many Solidarity supporters 
are among the most flagrant vi- 
olations of human rights. 

Despite a right to life guaran- 
teed in Article 6 of the Cove- 
nant on Civil and Political 
Rights, ratified by the Polish 
People’s Republic in 1977, which 
states that “every human being 
has the inherent right to life. 
This right shall be protected by 
law. No one shall be arbitrarily 
deprived of his life,” cases have 
been documented where that 
has occurred. 

“The employment of force and 
the resulting deprivation of life 
continued during 1983,” the Soli- 
darity Committee wrote in a 
March 1, 1984 publication. “Nine 
deaths in this list have been 
documented between January- 
December, 1983 alone. The pat- 
terns of violence remained simi- 
lar to the first year of martial 
law after its suspension on De- 
cember 18, 1982 and its subse- 
quent lifting on July 22, 1983. 
ZOMO riot police and other uni- 
formed police used water can- 
nons and shot tear gas canis- 
ters and petards at peaceful 
demonstrators who assembled 
to display support for the free 
trade union Solidarity and to 
express opposition to repressive 
policies of the present govern- 
ment. In investigative detention 
centers and prisons, individuals 
were beaten during interroga- 
tions or when they refused to 


Jackie presents IBT donation to Solidarity’s Jerzy Milewski. 
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follow prison rules to which 
they objected. Several cases of 
such beatings resulted in the 
deprivation of life. 

Take some of the most recent 
ones, which have occurred de- 
spite two alleged “amnesties” 
in Poland. Consider just a few: 


®@ March, 1983: Ryszard Kowal- 
ski, Katowice in Silesia, found 
dead in a river on March 31, 
1983. Mr. Kowalski, the elected 
chairman of the Katowice Steel- 
works in Nowa Huta, one of the 
largest in Poland, had been 
missing for over two months be- 
fore his body was found. He 
disappeared on February 7, 
without a trace, shortly after 
being released from prison, 
where he had been interned 
without charges for over one 
year for organizing a strike at 
the Steelworks in December 
1981. He was denied reemploy- 
ment at the Steelworks and 
could not find other employ- 
ment. Doctors who performed 
the autopsy ruled out the possi- 
bility of suicide. 

@ August 31, 1983: Andrzej 
Grzywna, 63, Gdansk, Wyzwol- 
enia Street, was detained on 
the night of August 30, 1983. He 
died in police custody as a re- 
sult of injuries suffered from 
truncheon blows to his head in- 
flicted during an interrogation. 
@ February Il, 1984: Piotr Bar- 
toszcze, an activist in Solidar- 
ity, was found on February ll 

at the bottom of a drainage pit 
near his home outside the north- 
ern city of Inowroclaw, near To- 
run. Roman Catholic Bishop Jan 
Michalski said at the funeral, 
attended by 5,000, that the 
death was clearly a murder. In 
March, 1981, Piotr Bartoszcze’s 
father, along with Jan Ru- 
lewski, who is presently impris- 
oned, and Antoni Tokarczuk 
were beaten in Bydgoscz by se- 
curity police, precipitating a 
major crisis between the free 
trade union Solidarity and the 
Polish government. 

Teamsters can and have 
faced armed union-busters, 
management goons and the 
like, but how would you fare 
against these Polish tactics? 
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Buckle Up! 


Safety Should Be Every 
Teamster’s Concern; 
A Lot of People Depend on You! 


uckle Up for Safety! is a 
Bic: most of us have 

heard or seen time and 
again—on the radio, in televi- 
sion ads and displayed on bill- 
boards nationwide. 

How many of us, though, ac- 
tually do buckle up day to day? 
While statistics indicate that 
more and more automobile mo- 
torists today are using their 
seat belts when in their vehi- 
cles, and thanks to new state 
mandatory buckle-up laws are 
ensuring that youngsters are 
strapped in, there is one group 
of Americans that frequents the 
highways more than anyone, is 
entrusted with the safe convey- 
ance daily of millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars worth of goods 
and equipment, and bears a 
tandem responsibility for the 
safety of the thousands of fel- 
low motorists they pass, yet 
uses their belts very little. 

This group, our nation’s truck 
drivers, who daily climb into a 
truck cab and keep the wheels 
of commerce rolling with their 
efforts. 

According to recent National 
Highway Traffic Safety Admin- 
istration figures, compiled after 
studies of usage on our nation’s 
highways, less than six percent 
of this nation’s professional 
truck drivers wear their belts 
while they work. 

Drivers often argue that to- 
day’s standard equipment truck 
belts are uncomfortable, espe- 
cially when combined with the 
air ride seat's up and down mo- 
tion, and say that lack of re- 
tractable mechanisms means 
that the belt is usually filthy. 
But other data indicates that 
use of that belt is the primary 
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way drivers have of preventing 
harm to themselves in a crash, 
as well as damage to their fel- 
low motorists, their equipment 
and anything else with which 
they come into contact. 

A driver need only consider 
the impact involved in a low 
speed crash to realize the dam- 
age a major accident could 
cause. One Teamster training 
course, in fact, puts driver 
trainees into a “convincer,” a 
seat that simulates a 5 or 10 
m.p.h. crash so that beginning 
drivers can see how hard such 
a collision impacts on an indi- 
vidual, and hopefully, will re- 
member it when driving, pre- 
venting injury when the driver 
climbs up into a big rig for a 
real day’s work on the high- 
ways. 

NHTSA says that, if drivers 
would cooperate by wearing 
their belts, more than 40 per- 
cent of all driver fatalities could 
be prevented, with as many as 
60 percent of all injuries re- 
duced or eliminated. Those are 


staggering figures, especially 
when you consider that every 
year nearly a thousand drivers 
are killed in vehicle accidents, 
with thousands more injured. 
These deaths could be averted, 
as well as a lot of pain for the 
families of the drivers involved 
and those of the others the acci- 
dent affects if drivers would 
only wear their belts, as al- 
ready required by Federal Mo- 
tor Carrier Safety Regulations. 
Other studies suggest that 
drivers wearing belts are also 
less likely in accident situa- 
tions to lose control of their ve- 
hicle, cause death to other mo- 
torists or property damage. 
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Surveys similarly have shown 
that the cost of injuries to truck 
occupants in vehicle accidents 
is disproportionately high, 
which isn't surprising when you 
consider the effect on a driver 
of slamming a truck cab into a 
bridge abutment or rolling it 
down the highway bank. The 
impact of that cab hitting the 
bottom is something like that of 
a freight train slamming into a 
stone wall. Even with a minor 
impact collision, the person be- 
hind the wheel can sustain tre- 
mendous injuries unless pro- 
tected in some way from 
ejection from the vehicle, 
bouncing around the cab or 
striking objects in the vehicle. 

We know there are many, 
many drivers who say ‘I’m not 
using that dirty old belt for any- 
thing more than a dip stick,’ or 
‘Why should I buckle up; in a 
crash maybe I'll fall free of the 
vehicle,’ or ‘I'll just take my 
chances; I'm a good driver and I 
won't have an accident.’ 

For every one of those alibis, 
there's a truck driver who can 
tell a story about a situation 
where a belt was used and made 
a difference in an accident. 

The International Union is 
working even now with Con- 
gress to enact legislation that 
will require employers to spec- 
ify new equipment or retrofit 
their trucks with safety belts 
that are comfortable, easy to 
use and designed so they stay 
clean, but it also encourages its 
members to use belts presently 
installed until better solutions 
can be implemented. 

Drivers, if bothered by belts 
currently installed, might want 
to talk to their employers about 
installing retractors or a hook 
in the cab to hang their belts on 
when not in use. Trucking com- 
panies are becoming more 
aware of the efficacy of using 
seat belts and are implement- 
ing their own belt use aware- 
hess programs. Working to- 
gether, hopefully we can devise 
belt systems that will be easier 
to use and get to the point 
where all Teamsters buckle up 
upon entering the truck cab. 
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WHAT ABOUT YOUR 
FELLOW MOTORISTS? 


or safety’s sake, let's con- 
sider some general facts 
about seat belts. 


The Facts 


Approximately 50,000 Fatalities 
Are Caused by Motor Vehicles 
Annually. They are the: 


* Leading cause of death 
among people 44 and 
younger. 


* 


Number | cause of on-the-job 
fatalities. 


* 


Cost the average employer 
nearly $120,000 per employee 
death. 


Comparable to the number of 
American soldiers killed in 
Vietnam. 


* 


* 


Two and one half times 
greater than all fatalities 
caused by accidents in the 
home. 


* 


Ten times greater than fatali- 
ties caused by all other forms 
of transportation. 


* 


Equivalent to a 727 passenger 
jet crashing every day. 


Safety Belts Make A Difference 


* Approximately 35,000 people 
die annually in cars, light 
trucks or vans equipped with 
safety belts. 


About 50 percent (17,000) of 
these people could be saved 
if they wore safety belts. 
Safety belts cut your chances 
of being killed or seriously 
maimed in a crash by about 
50 percent. 


* 


On any single vehicular trip, 
the chance of an accident is 
very low, but the possibility 
of a serious accident on one 
of the many trips in your life- 
time is better than 50 percent. 
(What percent of your friends 
have never been in an acci- 


dent? Ask around .. . the per- 
centage will be low.) 


* 


Three out of four crashes hap- 
pen within 25 miles of home. 


A common cause of death and 
injury to children in automo- 
biles is being crushed by 
adults who are not wearing 
safety belts. In fact, one out 
of four serious injuries to pas- 
sengers is caused by occu- 
pants being thrown into each 
other. 


* Drivers wearing safety belts 
have more control over their 
cars in emergency situations 
and are therefore more likely 
to avoid an accident. 


We hear that wearing our 
seat belts can prevent deaths 
and reduce injuries, but what 
exactly do those statistics 
mean? To put the situation into 
concrete terms, not wearing 
your safety belt doubles your 
chance of being hurt seriously 
in a crash. Serious injuries re- 
ceived in crashes often involve 
the head or spinal cord. In fact, 
in the U.S., auto accidents are 
the number one cause of epi- 
lepsy (from head injuries) and 
paraplegia (from damage to the 
spinal cord). 

The restraining action of 
safety belts—especially shoul- 
der belts—helps explain why 
they so drastically reduce the 
likelihood of being seriously 
hurt. Wearing just a lap belt 
gives you twice as good a 
chance of living through a 
crash as you'd have if you wore 
no belt at all. And using a lap/ 
shoulder belt combination 
makes your chances of survival 
three to four times better than 
they are if you drive beltless. 
Whether you're going 5 mph or 
75 mph, you're a lot better off 
using belts! 
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Teamsters: Helping 


Build Job Security 
in the Ever-Changing 


Work World 


TT’: last part of the 20th 
century is going to be a 
time of great change in 
American society, both for the 
industries we've known and for 
workers in terms of jobs. And 
while the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters is totally 
dedicated to protecting the in- 
terests of its members in all 
their traditional crafts within 
the union, it realizes, as Gen- 
eral President Jackie Presser 
has said, that “America is 
changing, and if we want to 
stay competitive and a part of 
the parade, we will have to 
change with it.” 

Change, in and of itself, is 
not a bad thing. It keeps us vi- 
tal, involved, on top of things 
and ready to face any chal- 
lenges that come our way. The 
Teamsters are committed to 
meeting such challenges in ev- 
ery way we can. 

Today, unfortunately, workers 
in crafts such as trucking and 
many industrial crafts face tre- 
mendous upheaval, caused by 
a decline in our smokestack in- 
dustries and legislative maneu- 
vers that have not only de- 
prived them of their traditional 
jobs, but have undermined their 
rights at the bargaining table 
and on the picket lines. 

Combatting such moves 
through strong political action 
programs is a part.of the Team- 
sters’ game plan, but our union 
and its officers realize that is 
not enough. 

For that reason, as Interna- 
tional Teamster has noted pre- 
viously, the union is looking at 
new options, new ways to help, 
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new initiatives at the bargain- 
ing table that can help save 
jobs in key industries by honing 
work rules and accommodating 
to change—not by making 
concessions as other unions 
have, and by studying the prob- 
lems and formulating the inno- 
vative approaches that will 
solve them. 

When you are talking about a 
union that as of May, 1984, rep- 
resented 1.9 million working 
men and women, not to men- 
tion their families and our reti- 
rees, new approaches aren't 
considered lightly, nor are they 
implemented recklessly. 

Since assuming office last 
year, General President Jackie 
Presser has been eyeing the sit- 
uation, seeing where the real 
problem areas lie, and investi- 
gating ways in which we can 
help members cope. 

He is relying on input from 
Teamster affiliates around the 
country, many of whom have 
devised their own local pro- 
grams to cope with unemploy- 
ment, job training and retrain- 
ing, as well as on the 
government and business 
groups, both of which can and 
should be partners in finding 
solutions. Government, of 
course, has funding available 
that can help us implement 
such programs, while business 
has expertise on the kinds of 
skills that will be needed, as 
well as the capability of provid- 
ing jobs for new workers and 
those retrained for new crafts. 

At International headquar- 
ters, the call has gone out to 
find out what will be needed, 


not just today, but for many 
years down the road by our 
members in terms of assist- 
ance. 

A prestigious Commission on 
Work, jointly chaired by IBT In- 
dustrial Trades Division Direc- 
tor Joe Konowe and IBT Re- 
search Director Mary Ann 
Keeffe, is studying the problem 
of where the work is today, 
where it will be as we enter the 
2lst century, and what the 
Teamsters can do to prepare 
our people for jobs in current 
jurisdictions and emerging job 
areas. That commission is look- 
ing at the unemployment situa- 
tion among Teamsters, with key 
goals putting Americans back 
to work and providing job re- 
training programs for those 
seeking to enter the work force 
in new capacities. 

We are also involved in in- 
tensive negotiations with many 
governmental agencies on pro- 
grams currently available to 
help workers with training and 
retraining. Governmental as- 
sistance, of course, exists for 
many training and retraining 
programs, and is already being 
utilized by individual Team- 
sters’ locals around the country, 
such as Local 743 in Chicago, 
which is retraining its members 
as a result of job losses caused 
by the shutdown of area mail- 
order houses, and the Ohio 
Conference of Teamsters, which 
has long utilized these re- 
sources to help its own dis- 
placed workers learn new job 
skills in other crafts. 

In Chicago last year, for ex- 
ample, Local 743 utilized the re- 
sources of the Job Training Part- 
nership Act, passed by 
Congress with strong backing 
from the Teamsters, to retrain 
those mail order and other dis- 
placed members. 

Experts from various agen- 
cies, public and private, includ- 
ing social workers, family fi- 
nancial counselors, the Illinois 
Department of Labor and repre- 
sentatives of the National Alli- 
ance of Business and Operation 
Able were aniong those who 
helped them adapt. 
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As the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act went into operation, 
replacing other federal pro- 
grams, Triton College in that 
area was awarded a grant from 
the Dislocated Workers Pro- 
gram, allocated through the 
state's Department of Commerce 
and Community Affairs, and ex- 
perts from the college met with 
the Teamsters, arranging to en- 
roll two groups of Alden’s for- 
mer mail order Teamsters in the 
center. 

Some of the workers were ad- 
mitted to the Moraine Valley 
College Center; others reported 
to the Joliet Center for Laid-Off 
Workers; DuPage County people 
participated in a Job Club at a 
county office; arrangements 
were made with the Chicago 
Alliance of Business for 30 on- 
the-job training slots; 35 people 
became part of a continuing 
group at counselling sessions 
conducted by social workers 
from the Near South Family 
Center; Local 743 received a 
grant from the Illinois Board of 
Education for basic education 
courses for unemployed workers 
in the Local 743 office; the local 
began negotiating with the 
Jackson Adult Education Center 
for courses in English as a sec- 
ond language, and the Illinois 
Department of Adult, Vocational 
and Technical Education 
drafted a proposal for a joint 
basic education project. 

These are the type of tools 
the Ohio Conference has been 
utilizing for years. Making sure 
that other Teamsters knew they 
existed was one of Teamsters 
General President Jackie Press- 
er's first priorities as our top of- 
ficer. Harnessing the same type 
of comprehensive approach for 
any of the nearly two million in 
our union family who need 
them is his second, already 
well underway. 


he Teamsters, however, 
i do not want to propose 

programs that won't have 
a long-lasting impact, but 
rather seek to assess our needs, 
and compile recommendations 
that will address workers’ prob- 
lems today and in the future. 
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In this month's editorial, 
Jackie writes, “We share a joint 
obligation for retraining, re- 
placement and protection for 
our workers,” adding that “Con- 
gress has the primary responsi- 
bility to protect American work- 
ers’ jobs and prepare them 
through retraining, education 
and legislation for the jobs of 
tomorrow.” . 

We intend to enforce that re- 
sponsibility by being a very vo- 
cal voice on the Hill, on behalf 
of workers. For our members in 
trucking and the airlines, both 
of which were impacted by de- 


regulation, the hue-and-cry has 
never ceased. We seek govern- 
ment implemented retraining 
and job incentive programs to 
assist them, since it was Con- 
gress which threw them out of 
work in the first place with its 
deregulatory efforts. More can 
be done across the board, and 
we intend to do it. 

Keeping pace with changing 
employment opportunities 
means developing an employ- 
ment policy that ensures that 
our workers can fill the job 
openings that economic growth 
creates. We have proposed the 
establishment of a national pol- 
icy panel, composed of labor, 
business and government repre- 
sentatives, to monitor such 
growth and keep job security 


for workers at the same priority 
level as our national defense. 


t the International Union, 
AK -- are eyeing new edu- 

cational programs, not 
just for members, but for our 
nearly 7,000 officers and busi- 
ness agents in the field as well. 
If there is to be a new tomor- 
row, then more will be. required 
of our leadership, and we can't 
give them the same stale an- 
swers. Creative programs are 
being devised to give Teamster 
leaders not just a primer on the 
labor movement and the bar- 
gaining process, but to ac- 
quaint them with the communi- 
cations, technological, 
representational and organiza- 
tional skills they will need to 
compete. 

Teamsters affiliates are doing 
likewise, hosting hundreds 
more seminars for stewards and 
officers each year than ever be- 
fore. The workplace is chang- 
ing, and as it does so, the de- 
mands on members and local 
union officers alike become 
greater. Education is a key to 
standing up to the new chal- 
lenges. 

Around the country, as we 
mentioned before, affiliates 
also are devising new ap- 
proaches. Teamsters Local 213 
in Canada, for example, con- 
ducts its own training school in 
conjunction with contractors 
that is so good that in the re- 
cent past it has even been 
asked to train native Canadi- 
ans at the government's request 
for jobs in the construction in- 
dustry. Working hand-in-hand 
with the government this way is 
probably one of the best ways 
of acquainting them with our 
programs and garnering their 
help. So, too, does the Ari- 
zona Teamsters Joint Appren- 
ticeship Program, as it works in 
tandem with area contractors to 
train the journeymen truck driv- 
ers, mechanics and welders 
who will staff their operations 
tomorrow. Construction was 
down for a while, but that 
didn't stop program administra- 
tors who kept at it, ensuring 
that when the field picked up, 
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TRAINING 


they had the candidates ready 
to take over new openings so 
their employers didn’t have to 
go hunting. 


here are, of course, other 
; approaches and the union 

is eyeing them, too. In re- 
cent bargaining sessions, union 
negotiators have sought concili- 
ation, not concessions, and co- 
operation, not confrontation. 
That's resulting in pacts that 
cost our members nothing and 
keep them working. 

In craft meetings around the 
country, a new trend is emerg- 
ing, too. Delegates are talking 
of the ways we can hone our 
contracts to provide the best 
protection for members, are dis- 
cussing new ways of spurring 
productivity, are considering in- 
novative ideas that keep union 
companies operating, are look- 
ing at jurisdictional lines and 
working out accommodations to 
protect our work and are com- 
ing up with contract proposals 
that are sometimes unique and 
creative. 

The quest for job security has 
prompted the Teamsters, like 
other unions, to consider the 
once incredible idea of “lifetime 
job security,” and has our peo- 
ple considering the possibility 
of enacting contract language 
that keeps people working, per- 
haps not always at peak level, 
but always working. 

‘Share the pain’ programs are 
being enacted by other unions, 
that allow companies to cut 
hours and compensation, right 
down the line, from manage- 
ment to the bottom rung worker, 
in times of crisis. 

Others are considering what 
was once unthinkable, the fea- 
sibility of transferring workers 
from department to department 
as a company’s needs change 
and of using temporary workers 
to meet temporary production 
upswings, while guaranteeing 
their long-term employees full 
time job security. 

Still others are paring restric- 
tive work rules, as workers at a 
Bethlehem Steel plant in Johns- 
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town, Pa. did recently in return 
for lifetime job security provi- 
sions. The trade-off in that case 
was that temporary excess work 
can be done by temporary con- 
tractor personnel until comple- 
tion of a particular job. That 
same agreement also let Bethle- 
hem move any of the 300 work- 
ers in the mechanical depart- 
ment involved to other jobs if 
no work is available in their as- 
signed areas. Before, lack of 
work in a particular shop could 
have led to a layoff. 

While the Teamsters have not 
yet agreed to such programs, 
we, like others in labor, are 
monitoring these latest trends, 
and will utilize those we think 
can help members. 

In response to the mention 


once before of the development 
of prospective training pro- 
grams (mentioned briefly in the 
Winter, 1984 issue of Interna- 
tional Teamster, where it was 
noted that the union is eyeing 
prospective retraining and edu- 
cational programs as a way to 
help members cope with soci- 
ety’s technological changes and 
industrial reorganizations), 
Gary, Indiana Local 142 Team- 
sters member E. J. Kliza re- 
sponded with a three-page let- 
ter, suggesting that the need 
exists NOW for such retraining 
programs and urging the Team- 
sters to get started on such ini- 
tiatives. 


“It seems to me that helping 
a member retrain and looking 
at training programs are two 
different things,” Kliza wrote. 
“It's time for the IBT to let up on 
the clutch, hit the gas and steer 
our brotherhood into new work 
opportunities. The only way to 
do that is—stop looking at 
training programs and start 
them.” 

Brother Kliza suggested fur- 
ther that the IBT, without delay: 
set up training programs for 
those who lose their jobs, such 
as our fellow Teamsters in 
freight or construction, both of 
which groups have been hard 
hit by deregulation and the re- 
cent recession; that the union 
get severance pay clauses in 
contracts to provide money to 
retrain or relocate in areas 
where there are plenty of jobs; 
and lastly, keep organizing and 
helping members. 

All of these suggestions are 
good ones, well worth consider- 
ing. But as members can see 
from the preceding, initiating 
such programs is complex, 
often costly and very time-con- 
suming. When we do it, we 
want to do it right. 


e in the the Teamsters 
Wi teicve as do many ex- 

perts, that during the 
next 50 years, scores of new oc- 
cupations will crop up, reflect- 
ing advances in computers and 
health care, the needs of an ag- 
ing society, and growing de- 
mands for services and leisure 
activities. At the same time, 
many of today’s jobs will disap- 
pear in the face of progressing 
automation and worldwide in- 
dustrial realignment. 

Retraining in our increas- 

ingly complex world is becom- 
ing a lifetime process and will 
stay that way. Your union plans 
to help you with that, and is 
today formulating the ways to 
do it most effectively. Teamster 
skills are too valuable to lose; 
they deserve to be harnessed in 
other ways, should they become 
obsolete in one industry. We 
plan to ensure that they are. 
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Officers Drum Up Legislative Support 


opscotching around the 
Ba css in recent weeks, 

Teamsters General Pres- 
ident Jackie Presser and other 
IBT officers have been thump- 
ing the drums for increased po- 
litical action and more mili- 
tancy on the part of Teamster 
affiliates, in response to actions 
coming from Capitol Hill de- 
signed to weaken labor's po- 
tency as a force in America to- 
day. 

From Phoenix, Arizona Con- 
struction meetings and Car- 
haul grievance panels to Joint 
Council sessions in San Fran- 
cisco and Chicago, and from 
ITU gatherings in California 
and Canada to a Washington, 
D.C. legislative conference on 
the issues, Teamsters officers 
have been delivering the mes- 
sage loud and clear. As the 
saying goes, “we're mad as 
hell, and we're not going to 
take it anymore!” 

Teamsters in recent months 
have been providing our legis- 
lative arm, DRIVE, with the fi- 
nancial muscle it needs to de- 
liver our messages in the 
clearest way possible—in the 
election campaigns and at the 
polls. Backed up by a savvy 
knowledge of the issues and an 
increased willingness to be in- 
volved in helping decide the is- 
sues, the union is coming to be 
known as a power-broker as 
never before in the halls of 
Congress. 

If this trend continues, as 
Teamsters General President 
Presser plans, there would be 
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no more bills like deregulation, 
which practically destroyed the 
motor carrier industry in a sin- 
gle stroke, no more Bildisco’s, 
and no more anti-labor legisla- 
tion. When will we be finished? 
When our voice is as loud on 
Capitol Hill as the Chamber of 
Commerce and the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and 
the National Right-to-Work 
Foundation. Until then, we'll 
keep on movin’ and shakin’, 
and one day we will make a 
difference! 

Taking this campaign to the 
farthest ends of the union takes 
time, but the importance of 
what the Teamsters is doing is 
our most important goal. 

Speaking to Joint Council 7 in 
San Francisco, Jackie talked 
about some of the immediate 
problems facing the union, in- 
cluding job protection and the 
the serious question of unem- 
ployment among our freight 
members. 


He decried the recent Su- 
preme Court ruling in the Bil- 
disco case against workers in 
bankruptcy situations, and told 
the group the Teamsters are 
mounting a massive drive in 
Congress to reverse this situa- 
tion with legislation that would 
protect workers. 

"At the IBT we're working 
hard to put labor back on the 
offensive,” Jackie said, “but we 
need your help to recapture the 
spirit of fraternity and solidarity 
that built labor into the great- 
est mass movement in the his- 
tory of our nation.” 

While in San Francisco, 
Jackie also was invited to ad- 
dress a luncheon forum of the 
Industrial Relations Research 
Association. He used this op- 
portunity to put today’s prob- 
lems in perspective. 

“The American worker, along 
with management and govern- 
ment, has, in two hundred 
years, taken a wilderness and 
turned it into one of the world’s 
most affluent and productive 
nations. Now is not the time to 
backslide. Instead, it's time to 
move forward with renewed 
vigor and determination to 
forge a better tomorrow for mil- 
lions of workers who depend on 
us,” he urged. 


Before Joint Council 25 dele- 
gates in Chicago, Presser and 
IBT Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
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Here Jackie Presser, Ray Schoessling and IBT Vice President Louis Peick 
receive a DRIVE donation from Local 734 President Robert Meidel and 
Secretary-Treasurer Brian Meidel. The donation, received just after the 
pie Sera leaders addressed Joint Council 25, added $2,000 to DRIVE’s 
coffers. 
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Schoessling assured delegates 
that political action, at all lev- 
els of the International Union, 
is basic to the future of the 
union and the living standards 
of members and their families. 

Stressing that the stability of 
the entire labor movement is at 
stake in the political arena, es- 
pecially in the Congressional 
elections next November 6, 
Presser urged 100% support of 
DRIVE by all Teamster officers, 
delegates and employees of lo- 
cal unions. 

General Secretary-Treasurer 
Ray Schoessling, for 20 years 
president of the Illinois Team- 
sters’ joint council, added: “Em- 
ployers are holding seminars 
all across the country to learn 
how to defeat unions. General 
President Presser is developing 
plans to provide the personnel, 
equipment and skills to revital- 
ize the organizing effort of the 
union. We need the full support 


of every affiliate and member, 
especially in politics, to keep 
our movement growing.” 

Central Conference Director 
Robert Holmes reiterated the 
Chicago call-to-arms. “We must 
get all the way into politics,” he 
told participants. “DRIVE is im- 
portant, so registration of all 
our members and their families 
is also a priority in our political 
order of business, starting im- 
mediately when politicians 
come to us for help in their 
campaigns. We want to be able 
to tell them that the Teamsters 
are 100 percent qualified to 
vote. That will make a big dif- 
ference in the attitudes of politi- 
cians on issues that matter to 
working people.” 

Joint Council 25 President 
Louis Peick pledged that Chi- 
cago area local unions would 
be a leader in the International 
Union's DRIVE fund-raising 
campaign, as well as in regis- 


tration of voters and support of 
Teamster-endorsed candidates, 
come November 6. 

Wrapping up a busy round of 
meetings, General President 
Presser traveled to Cherry Hill, 
New Jersey, recently to address 
Local 676's 17th Annual Stew- 
ards’ Dinner, where he com- 
mended Local President John 
Greeley for the fine job he has 
been doing on behalf of his 
members. 

Jackie was joined on the dais 
by International Vice President 
Maurice Schurr and Joint Coun- 
cil 52 President John Morris, as 
well as Congressman Jim Florio 
from New Jersey. 

In his remarks, Jackie told the 
stewards they are the front-line 
troops of the International 
Union. "I know from my 38 
years as a trade unionist that a 
true measure of a union's worth 
is the strength lent by the shop 
steward,” he said. 


Bankruptcy Legislation Nears Vote 


ith a cry of jubilation, 
Teamsters received 
word in late May that 


the Senate of the United States 
had scheduled floor action on 
the Packwood-DeConcini 
Amendment to the bankruptcy 
bill, legislation that if endorsed 
by the House of Representa- 
tives, would restore to Ameri- 
can workers rights stripped 
from them by the Supreme 
Court with its Bildisco decision 
last February. 

Teamster leaders, legislative 
personnel and our legal counsel 
waited anxiously after hearing 
that the amendment would be 
put to a vote on the Senate floor 
in late May, only to find that 
anti-labor forces had been suc- 
cessful in temporarily delaying 
debate and then blocking a 
vote on the amendment until 
later in June. 

Victory would culminate an 
intensive lobbying effort by the 
International Union that had 
seen General President Jackie 
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Presser personally appear be- 
fore a joint House/Senate com- 
mittee to lobby for passage of 
legislation that gives workers 
the chance to retain their union 
contract rights in bankruptcy 
cases. 

Teamster legislative and le- 
gal personnel also had been in- 
volved, burning the midnight 
oil on countless occasions with 
key legislative staffers in an at- 
tempt to get language worked 
out that would be acceptable to 
both House and Senate. The 
legislation faced a May 26 
deadline, now extended to June 
20, and, if enacted, would res- 
tructure the nation’s bankruptcy 
courts as well as create a host 
of new judicial posts. 

So persuasive and involved 
had the Teamsters been, in 
fact, that Senate Labor Commit- 
tee Chairman Orrin Hatch per- 
sonally commended the Team- 
sters’ president for his 
intervention on this cause at 
the recent Teamsters’ legisla- 


tive conference, saying that 
Teamsters had provided an in- 
valuable expertise toward solv- 
ing the dilemma. 

As the amendment neared a 
vote, in fact, hourly TITAN mes- 
sages poured out from Interna- 
tional headquarters to each IBT 
affiliate, urging them to imme- 
diately call their Senators. A 
mammoth outpouring of calls, 
telegrams and letters from affil- 
iates is resulting, emphasizing 
the need for getting remedying 
legislation passed. 

Teamsters, throughout the 
lobbying effort, had relied 
heavily on getting our members 
mobilized, explaining the Bil- 
disco decision at every meeting 
we held from coast-to-coast and © 
urging members to get person- 
ally involved. 

The bankruptcy legislation, if 
passed by the Senate, would re- 
turn to the House, which is ex- 
pected to endorse its own, very 
similar version, to the Senate 
legislation. 
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DRIVE’s 
In High Gear 
For Fall 


eamsters General Presi- 
i dent Jackie Presser's inno- 

vative idea to get 98,000 
UPS members involved with the 
IBT DRIVE program through the 
union's first-ever weekly dues 
checkoff program is catching on 
with UPS Teamsters, who are 
responding enthusiastically and 
signing those checkoff cards in 
record numbers as Teamsters 
visit cities around the country 
explaining the new program. 

After UPS accepted the plan, 
Teamsters began setting up 
meetings with UPSers, explain- 
ing the program to them and 
asking them to pledge $l a 
week for DRIVE. Beginning with 
Atlanta, Ga. Teamsters Local 
728's 2,600 Teamsters, the suc- 
cess rate so far has averaged 
an astounding 94%, according 
to DRIVE Director Wallace 
Clements. “Of every 100 people 
we are approaching, 94 are 
signing those pledge cards,” he 
notes. “We started with a card 
that specifies $1, $2, $3, $4 or 
more, but requested only $1, be- 
cause we want them for a life- 
time. The resulting success has 
been unbelievable. 

“Originally, Teamster locals 
predicted UPSers wouldn't give 
2¢ for nothing, but from Atlanta 
to Chicago, and all points east, 


At a special meeting of UPS shop stewards hosted by Local 705 of Chicago 
and Vice President Peick, DRIVE Representative T. Tommy Cutrer explains 


the importance of joining DRIVE. 
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International Representative Edward “Doc” James didn’t have much diffi- 
culty signing up these Local 705 UPSers after the new checkoff program 
was explained. They were among several hundred Teamsters who signed 
up for the voluntary program after learning of its availability. 


UPS National Negotiating Committee Co-Chairman Dan Darrow, meeting 
with officers of all UPS local unions within the Central Conference, sent 
out the request for active participation after DRIVE Director Wallace Clem- 
ents explained the easy new weekly DRIVE checkoff program the Team- 
sters have created for UPS members. Locals are enthused and ready to go. 


west, north and south, results 
are proving otherwise. Ob- 
viously workers have come to 
realize the political realities 
and want to make sure their 
voices are heard in the legisla- 
tive process. This is an instru- 
mental way of doing that,” 
Clements adds. 


In Chicago, that was again 
proved true when Teamster 
ranks turned out en masse for 
the first UPS DRIVE sign-up in 
that city. In addition to signing 
up hundreds of new DRIVE 
members through the new 
checkoff program at Chicago 
Local 705, Teamster officers met 
with officers of all UPS local 
unions within the Central Con- 
ference area, getting all locals 
geared up to go. 

Additionally, DRIVE was of- 
fered checks by several other 
Teamsters locals for the na- 
tional DRIVE program, includ- 
ing Bakery Local 734 of Chi- 
cago. So obviously, when 
General President Jackie 
Presser and General Secretary- 
Treasurer Ray Schoessling ad- 
dressed the ranks at a recent 
Joint Council 25 meeting, they 
really sent home the message 
about the need for political clout. 
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You Can Help With 


Hearing Conservation! 


oughly one million Amer- 
Ri: workers have a 

noise-induced hearing 
loss. 

To help reduce noise-induced 
hearing impairment, the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health 
Administration requires em- 
ployers to develop hearing con- 
servation programs for their 
workers who may be exposed to 
noise. About 15 million Ameri- 
cans work in industries where 
harmful exposure to noise can 
occur, and the agency hopes 
the program will prevent nearly 
85 percent of new work-related 
hearing impairment cases. 

It covers all workers (except 
in construction or agriculture) 
exposed to an eight-hour aver- 
age noise level of 85 decibels or 
higher. That's equivalent to 


eight hours spent continuously 
over a vacuum cleaner or a 
food blender. 

The program includes moni- 
toring noise levels, testing 
workers’ hearing regularly, 
training workers in ways to pre- 
vent hearing loss, and provid- 
ing hearing protectors. 

Your union works stringently 
to help you safeguard your 
health at work and was one of 
the key backers of this essential 
government program. You can 
help by knowing the facts about 
hearing conservation and when 
to ask for help. OSHA wants to 
help, too. 

For information on hearing 
conservation, send a self-ad- 
dressed envelope to: OSHA, 
Hearing Conservation, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20210. 


Newcomers Fare 
Worse in Accident 
Statistics, BLS Says 


f you are new at your job, 
| es risk of injury is much 

higher than for more experi- 
enced workers. In fact, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics (BLS) re- 
ports that in 1979, 48 percent of 
workers injured had been on 
the job less than one year. 

Why are new workers more 
likely to get hurt? BLS studies 
show that employees injured at 
work often lack one vital tool to 
protect themselves: information. 
In nearly every type of injury 
BLS researchers have studied, 
the same story is repeated over 
and over. Workers often do not 
receive the safety information 
they need—even on jobs involv- 
ing dangerous equipment, 
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where training is clearly essen- 
tial. 
What can workers do? 


* Be sure you understand all 
necessary safety measures be- 
fore you start to work. 

* Tf you do not have informa- 
tion on how to perform your job 
safely, you or your steward 
should request instructions from 
your supervisor. 


A leaflet with additional in- 
formation on workplace protec- 
tions for new workers is avail- 
able free by sending a self- 
addressed envelope to: Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Ad- 
ministration, New Workers, 
Washington, D.C. 20210. 


SAFETY 
AND 
HEATH 
EVERYONE'S 


LEGITIMATE 
DEMAND 


Workers’ 
"Right to 
Know’ 


esponding to pressure 
Ri: labor groups, Con- 

gressman Bruce Vento 
(D.-MINN.) has introduced a 
joint resolution in the House of 
Representatives in support of 
workers’ “Right to Know.” 

The resolution, which calls on 
OSHA to revise its final rule, 
issued on November 24, 1983, 
has the support of more than 83 
House members. OSHA's “Right 
to Know” (Hazard Communica- 
tion) rule requires manufactur- 
ers to train and supply informa- 
tion to workers handling 
hazardous materials in the 
workplace. The IBT believes 


that the current rule does not go — 


far enough to protect workers. 

The Vento resolution cites the 
deficiencies of OSHA's rules 
and calls for the following revi- 
sions: 


1. Inclusion of protections for 
all workers (including those in 
transportation, construction, 
wholesale trade and service in- 
dustries) under the rule. Under 
the current rule, only workers in 
manufacturing are protected. 

2. No federal preemption of 
state laws and local ordinances 
on “Right to Know.” 

3. Limitation on the use of 
trade secret provisions by em- 
ployers. 


The IBT Safety and Health 
Department and the IBT Legis- 
lative Affairs Department are 
actively seeking co-sponsors for 
the resolution. 
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he IBT Safety and Health 
Y Department took its cam- 

paign for a safe work- 
place to Capitol Hill last month 
where, before the Health and 
Safety Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Education 
and Labor, IBT Industrial Hy- 
gienist Suzanne Kossan offered 
the Teamsters’ input at over- 
sight hearings on the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health 
Administration and its policies. 

The Teamsters, since the 
agency's creation in the early 
1970s, have been one of OSHA's 
staunchest supporters and most 
severe critics. They came, in 
Kossan's words, not to condemn 
the agency, but to offer “obser- 
vations and some constructive 
criticisms,” in the hope of stim- 
ulating attention to problem 
areas the union sees with both 
its rulemaking and enforcement 
operations. 

Kossan noted that over the 
past few years, Teamsters have 
been intimately involved in 
OSHA rulemaking on such is- 
sues as EDB, Asbestos and Haz- 
ard Identification, that is, the 
worker's right to know. 

As a result of these legisla- 
tive activities, the union has 
discovered two common threads 
to OSHA standard-setting about 
which it has become deeply 
concerned, namely the agency’s 
unreasonable delays in the 
standard-setting process and 
the failure of OSHA to set suffi- 
ciently protective standards. 

Using the rulemaking on EDB 
as an example, Kossan pointed 
out that the Teamsters very 
early on recognized EDB’s haz- 
ards and set about the fight for 
worker protections, only to face 
still continuing battles to get 
standards that adequately pro- 
tect workers. 

As she set out the chronology, 
it became apparent that from 
1981 on, when the Teamsters 
first sought an Emergency Tem- 
porary Standard for EDB, the 
union had faced delay after de- 
lay, despite the fact that thou- 
sands upon thousands of work- 
ers were daily being exposed to 
EDB during the handling of 
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IBT Seeks 
A Beefed-Up 
OSHA 


IBT Hygienist Suzanne Kossan 
makes our case. 


EDB-tainted grain and 

in the handling and transporta- 
tion of EDB-treated citrus and 
tropical fruits. 

Although OSHA offered the 
promise of “expedited rulemak- 
ing,” it was “far from expe- 
dited,” Kossan remarked. In her 
testimony, the IBT hygienist 
cited repeated instances where 
OSHA failed to act, despite nu- 
merous documented cases of 
worker fatalities resulting from 
EDB exposure. Only after con- 
siderable Congressional prod- 
ding, the union pointed out, did 
OSHA issue a proposed ruling 
in September, 1983. And even 
then, the agency failed to take 
the extra step. To this date, it 
still has not handed down its 
final ruling on EDB in the work- 
place. 

Confronted with incessant bu- 


reaucratic “foot-dragging,” the 
IBT suggested that the subcom- 
mittee investigate continued de- 
lays in the EDB standard-set- 
ting. Kossan pointed out that 
OSHA, in its most recent pro- 
posal did not even evaluate an 
acceptable lowest feasible level 
of EDB (that is, the levels below 
a toxic 100 parts per billion), 
and noted that “action violates 
the agency's own mandate to 
regulate the lowest feasible 
level.” 

The Teamsters also brought 
to Congress’ attention two other 
problems encountered by labor 
with OSHA. The first was the 
“Right to Know” rule, which 
seeks to inform workers of the 
names and dangers of hazard- 
ous substances with which they 
work, yet applies to only 25% of 
the workplaces which might en- 
counter hazardous materials, 
leaving Teamster members in 
trucking, construction and serv- 
ice industries, among others, 
completely unprotected because 
of the limited scope and en- 
forcement of this rule. 

Second was OSHA's On-Site 
Inspection Program, which, in 
the union's opinion, is jeopard- 
izing workers’ lives because of 
program deficiencies that make 
administration lax, allow prob- 
lems to go undetected, and as a 
result, jeopardize workers’ 
lives. 

Recounting a problem Team- 
ster case in the citrus industry, 
Kossan thanked the committee 
for intervening with Assistant 
Secretary Auchter to help the 
union remedy an unsafe situa- 
tion, but added, “although the 
case is resolved, it should not 
be forgotten.” 

“We are now seeing OSHA 
overlook the failures of the ex- 
perimental consultation pro- 
grams and attempt to expand 
the programs nationwide 
through rulemaking,” Kossan 
pointed out. 

She urged the subcommittee 
to investigate OSHA's efforts to 
substitute such consultation for 
enforcement, which was Con- 
gress’ real legislative intent 
when it established the agency. 
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SENIOR TEAMSTERS’ POWER 


Illinois to Consider Teamster-Supported 
Legislation for Retirees/Seniors 


fter years of intense in- 
ys oe and lobbying by 

the IBT’s Department of 
Retiree Affairs to champion the 
rights and to amplify the voices 
of Teamster retirees, Norman 
Greene, director of the Depart- 
ment of Retiree Affairs, recently 
announced a major advance. 
The state of Illinois has devel- 
oped legislation to ensure that 
retirees, and all senior citizens 
of the state, have a strong, offi- 
cial influence on that state's 
government. Illinois House of 
Representatives Bill 2509, 
drafted by Representatives Ellis 
Levin and Richard Mulcahey, 
would, if enacted, require the 
appointment of a senior citizen 
advocate to 26 state boards and 
commissions. The legislation 
could affect the well-being and 
pocketbooks of all senior citi- 
zens and retirees living in Illi- 
nois. 


Illinois has been a pacesetter 
in acknowledging the value of 
the “voices of experience” in a 
nation where the media have 
indoctrinated the population 
with the notions that youthful- 
ness is the quality to be sought 
after and that the talent, judg- 
ment, and experience of age 
are of less importance. 


The state was the first in the 
entire nation to create a cabi- 
net-level Department on Ag- 
ing—ten years ago. A year ago, 
Illinois enacted the Hearing Aid 
Consumer Protection Act, and, 
also in the interests of senior 
citizens, enacted amendments 
to the Illinois Crime Victims 
Compensation Act. 


House Bill 2509 would require 
the appointment of a senior citi- 
zen advocate to boards and 
commissions encompassing 
three major areas of concern to 
retirees and other seniors. 
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In the area of health and hu- 
man services, the designated 
boards and commissions in- 
clude the Advisory Board of 
Cancer Control, the Children 
and Family Services Advisory 
Council, the Health Facilities 
Planning Board, Hospital Advi- 
sory Board, Advisory Board to 
the Department of Corrections, 
Advisory Board for Services for 
Deaf/Blind Individuals, Guardi- 
anship and Advocacy Commis- 
sion, Health and Physical Fit- 
ness Advisory Committee, High 
Blood Pressure Advisory Board, 
State Council on Nutrition, and 
the Rehabilitation Services Ad- 
visory Council. 

Relating to economic issues 
of concern to seniors, there will 
be, pursuant to enactment of 
the legislation, a senior advo- 
cate to the Advisory Council on 
Commerce and Community Af- 
fairs, the Illinois Housing De- 
velopment Authority, Insurance 
Advisory Board, Illinois State 
Board of Investment, Illinois 
Public Employment Pension 
Laws Commission, Board of 
Trustees of the State Employees 
Retirement System, Board of 
Trustees of the State Universi- 
ties Retirement System, and to 
the Board of Trustees of the 
Teachers’ Retirement System. 

Lastly, a senior citizen advo- 
cate will be appointed to 
boards and commissions involv- 
ing culture, education, and rec- 
reation: The Illinois Arts Coun- 
cil; the Illinois Community 
College Board; Board of Trust- 
ees of the State Community 
College of East St. Louis; the 
Advisory Board to the Depart- 
ment of Conservation; the Board 
of the Illinois State Museum; 
the Illinois Recreational Coun- 
cil, and the Advisory Board, 
Committee on Tourism. 

One of the principal devel- 


opers and advocates of the 
state’s unique proposed legisla- 
tion is State Attorney General 
Neil F. Hartigan, who has long 
championed the rights of older 
persons and retirees. Hartigan 
has also recognized that senior 
citizens are major consumers of 
health services and human 
services, that many senior citi- 
zens are dependent on a fixed 
income and are consequently 
vulnerable to the fluctuations of 
the economic cycle, and that 
many seniors and retirees par- 
ticipate in government-spon- 
sored cultural, educational and 
recreational activities. 


Presser has applauded this 
proposed legislation. He 
firmly believes that there must 
be fundamental changes in the 

direction public policy has 
taken with respect to older peo- 
ple. “The states must recognize 
that the ranks of retirees have 
been growing steadily, and 
that, without a policy of basic 
commitment to addressing the 
needs of retirees, millions of 
Americans will be excluded 
from the mainstream of Ameri- 
can life, to the severe detriment 
of the entire nation,” he advised. 

The Illinois Attorney General 
has traveled the state, drum- 
ming up support for the bill. At 
a recent assembly where Harti- 
gan was advocating enactment 
of the legislation, IBT Secretary- 
Treasurer Ray Schoessling ex- 
pressed his hope that the bill 
would be duplicated by other 
states and eventually become 
national in scope. Schoessling 
joined with Retiree Affairs Di- 
rector Norman Greene in urging 
Illinois Teamster retirees to 
support the legislation and all 
other retiree chapters to seek 
similar legislation. 


[:: General President Jackie 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


n June Il, with my ap- 
OC resrenes before the Dem- 

ocratic Party National 
Platform Committee, we in the 
Teamsters officially began the 
quadrennial process of partici- 
pating in national election poli- 
tics. It was a historic moment 
for me personally, since I ap- 
parently was the first general 
president since Dan Tobin to 
address either party convention 
platform committee and the first 
of your leaders EVER to address 
both! 


Your International Union, 
over the years, has been a 
strong and strident political ac- 
tivist for labor's causes and 
concerns, lending its expertise 
and counsel to Presidents, Sen- 
ators and Representatives 
alike, as well as countless leg- 
islators at the state and local 
levels. Likewise, over the years, 
we've been actively involved in 
the election process, working 
for the candidates and the pro- 
grams that can make a differ- 
ence for American workers. 
This year will be no different. 


We in the Teamsters repre- 
sent upwards of 10 million peo- 
ple, counting our members, reti- 
rees and their families, and we 
will be taking their views be- 
fore both the Democrats and the 
Republicans at their party con- 
ventions in the next few weeks, 
just as we did at the Demo- 
cratic Platform Committee. 

There are too many important 
issues pending for us to remain 
impassive, uninvolved or on the 
fence. 


Before the Democrats, I urged 
programs to put people back to 
work and shore up the indus- 
tries that are so vital to our eco- 
nomic survival as a nation, and 
urged the implementation of 


platform planks that will keep 
our nation on course, in terms 
of deregulation, bankruptcy 
proceedings, decent standards 
of living for retirees, quality 
health care and the like. 


While we haven't endorsed a 
candidate from either political 
party, and won't until after the 
party conventions, seeing the 
184 members of the platform 
committee hard at work, study- 
ing the issues facing this nation 
and its citizens gave me heart 
and reaffirmed my faith that the 
democratic process can work 
and will be responsive to the 
needs of the people, if we but 
make those positions known 
and have an input. This we are 
endeavoring to do. 


This union has never been a 
fence-sitter in its history. We've 
always taken the tough stands 
on the hard issues, and in 1984, 
we have positioned ourselves to 
put our money where our opin- 
ions are, in terms of supporting 
candidates who think as we do. 


The Teamsters’ 1984 DRIVE 
election year gear-up has been 
one of the most successful in 
the union's history, and is a 
credit to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Teamsters out there 
who realize the importance of 
the political process to their 
lives and feel the need to get 
involved. Your voluntary contri- 
butions are making a big differ- 
ence this year and are the infu- 
sion of new blood that has led 
to our resurgence as a political 
force in our nation’s capital. I 
think it's safe to say when the 
Wall Street Journal and other 
publications perceive that 
you're on the move and begin 
announcing that you have polit- 
ical clout, you really have ar- 
rived in terms of strength to 


From the 
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President 
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make your opinions heard. We 
know we have the ability to mo- 
bilize our ranks for our causes 
and are beginning to do just 
that on issues such as bank- 
ruptcy that are vital to our 
members’ best interests. 


Massive voter registration 
and get-out-the-vote drives in 
the weeks and months ahead 
will drive home the point where 
it counts most—at the ballot 
boxes during the primaries and 
on Election Day, November 6. 

We again urge you and your 
members to get personally in- 
volved. Your union and its offi- 
cers will be and we think we 
can make a difference! 
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The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 
readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 
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“mm he Teamsters took their 
‘case on deregulation to 
Capitol Hill again in mid- 

June, this time appearing be- 
fore fourth year oversight hear- 
ings before the House Commit- 
tee on Public Works and 
Transportation Subcommittee 
on Surface Transportation. 

The legislators’ interest in 
what we had to say could per- 
haps best be gauged by the fact 
that Teamsters witnesses were 
next to last on the day’s agenda 
and by the fact that when we 
testified, there was only one 
representative in the room, Fofo 
Sunia, a non-voting delegate to 
Congress from American Sa- 
moa. (The Teamsters’ remarks 
were, of course, submitted to 
the record, and thus will be 
available for all Representa- 
tives to review.) 

Both facts, however, gave 
some indication of how little 
concern Congress gives to the 
impact deregulation has had on 
workers. Rather, legislators 
seemed to be there only to hear 
about the experiment’s suc- 
cesses and contemplate 
whether now is the time for fur- 
ther deregulatory moves, de- 
fending their own right to make 
those changes legislatively, 
rather than have the ICC do it 
administratively. 

In setting the stage for the 
hearing, Subcommittee Chair- 
man Glenn M. Anderson noted 
in his opening statement that 
much had happened in the four 
years since Congress took final 
action on the Motor Carrier Act 
of 1980 and it was signed into 
law by President Carter. 

“Sweeping reforms authorized 
by the Act have been imple- 
mented amidst great contro- 
versy. Many new carriers are 
now operating as a result of the 
Act and the motor transporta- 
tion marketplace is a much 
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Local 70's Chuck Mack testifies as the IBT’s Weintraub and Sweeney listen 
to his remarks. 


freer one,” Anderson noted. 
“And also in the intervening 
years, the Commission has 
acted in a manner deemed by 
some as capricious and counter 
to the best interests of the mo- 
tor carrier industry and, of infi- 
nitely greater importance, the 
American public. 

“Perhaps no measure, 
though, which the Commission 
has taken into consideration 
has fueled greater controversy 
than its pending proposal to 
withdraw antitrust immunity for 
collective ratemaking in the 
trucking industry,” he noted, 
adding that in his view, “the 
Motor Carrier Act of 1980 is a 
reform Act. In short, it stream- 
lined the regulatory apparatus 
for the trucking industry. But it 
clearly did not abolish all regu- 
latory controls, nor did it au- 
thorize the abolition of all regu- 
latory controls by anyone else 
(emphasis added). Those facts 
should be abundantly evident 
to all who have read the law,” 
Anderson noted, and continued 
to note as he heard from wit- 
nesses such as the ICC and the 
Department of Transportation, 


both of which agencies testified 
with the apparent intent of 
eliminating even the few con- 
trols that govern the belea- 
guered motor carrier industry. 
Teamsters witnesses, includ- 
ing IBT Legislative Director 
David Sweeney, IBT Director of 
Economics Norman Weintraub 
and Local 70 Secretary-Treas- 
urer Chuck Mack, were there, 
not to argue the logic of deregu- 
lation, because as Mack noted 
in his testimony, at this point 
that “would be an exercise in 
futility,” but rather to argue 
that the time has come, as 
promised, to assist hard-hit 
workers from this industry and 
cease further deregulation until 
the industry stabilizes. Mack 
had come from California to de- 
scribe, based on his 17 years of 
experience in a trucking local, 
the human suffering that has 
resulted from deregulation. 
Both Mack and the IBT'’s 
Weintraub, who came armed 
with the union's latest annual 
unemployment survey of its 
members, described the eco- 
nomic toll of deregulation, cit- 
ing our 100,000 unemployed and 
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noting that more than twenty 
major Class I carrier bankrupt- 
cies have occurred since dere- 
gulation’s enactment. They also 
related other problems, includ- 
ing a growing trend by employ- 
ers to try to abrogate their con- 
tracts and use of the threat and/ 
or declaration of bankruptcy to 
bludgeon workers into submis- 
sion. 

But Mack went further, de- 
scribing the generalized prob- 
lems facing workers, such as 
the human suffering and men- 
tal anguish involved with job 
loss, the monetary problems 
caused by a rapid decline in in- 
come, the threat of facing 
health emergencies without 
health and welfare benefits, the 
loss of pensions or the neces- 
sity for accepting reduced pen- 
sions, as well as the sheer in- 
dignity to “our once proud over- 
the-road drivers and terminal 
operators as they struggle to 
make ends meet, scrimp to 
make car and mortgage pay- 
ments, and scrape to put food 
on the table.” 


iving faces to the figures, 
Garct described the hard- 

ships taking place in his 
own home Local 70 in Oakland, 
which last year necessitated 
the formation of a Teamsters 
Assistance Program at the lo- 
cal. Citing individual cases 
handled by the service bureau, 
Mack described, among others, 
Case No. 5-4, in which an un- 
employed member had ex- 
hausted his unemployment ben- 
efits and needed emergency 
treatment, but had no health 
coverage. The local sent the 
member to the Welfare Depart- 
ment, and also arranged for his 
further treatment at a county 
hospital. 

In another case, No. 3-6, an 
unemployed member was in 
desperate need of food for his 
family. The local contacted the 
Salvation Army and was able to 
get him emergency food sup- 
plies. 

In a third instance, Case No. 
4-4, an unemployed member 
was sleeping in his car after 
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losing everything he had, due 
to unemployment. The local ar- 
ranged emergency shelter and 
food through the Baptist church. 

In a fourth, Case No. 2-4, an 
unemployed Local 70 member 
was being asked by his land- 
lord to move. Pacific Gas and 
Electric was also threatening to 
turn off the member's utility 
services if overdue payments 
were not sent. TAP contacted 
the man’s landlord and got him 
to let the member stay in the 
unit, with the pledge of pay- 
ment. The Salvation Army paid 
his utility bills. 

All were former highly paid 
freight industry employees! All 
had been reduced to relying for 
the first time on the benevo- 
lence of others as a result of 
deregulation. For these mem- 
bers, there was no question 
about the impact of deregula- 
tion on their lives, as Mack told 
the subcommittee. 

"These are the hard facts of 
life that our unemployed mem- 
bers must face every day. 

"This is no time to be ideolog- 
ical,” Mack noted. “We have 
100,000 members who've been 
legislated out of their jobs. One 
hundred thousand people who 
are now impacted because of 
the theory of deregulation and 
its implementation by the ICC. 

“The time to act is now!” he 
emphasized. “When Congress 
initially considered legislative 
changes in regulation of the 
trucking industry, we suggested 
the inclusion of several pro- 
posals that would provide some 
measure of job security for our 
workers. We were assured by 
Congress that this would not be 
necessary because the Act in- 
structed the ICC to implement 
the law so as to minimize dis- 
ruption of the industry. 

“We were promised that if 
this legislation harmed our 
membership, we could win re- 
dress for them. Well, frankly, 
when nearly 100,000 workers 
have been legislated out of 
their jobs, by a commission that 
should not have legislative au- 
thority, the time for redress is 
now! 


ie ask for equity,” 
: "Wc affirmed. “La- 

bor, management 
and the government must work 
together to resolve the problems 
facing general freight handlers. 
We ask Congress to do its part, 
by implementing regulatory 
changes that will consider the 
needs of workers, as we asked 
some four years ago when dere- 
gulation was originally imple- 
mented.” 

Mack suggested that these 
changes should include: 

1) Directing the ICC to imple- 
ment the Motor Carrier Act of 
1980 in accordance with 
Congressional intent to mini- 
mize disruption in the industry; 

2) Establishment of priority 
hiring rights for workers dis- 
placed by deregulation; 

3) Requiring the ICC to deter- 
mine public need and carrier 
fitness as preconditions to ap- 
proval of grants of operating 
authority; 

4) Safeguarding the public in- 
terest by directing the ICC to 
maintain effective service obli- 
gations and a monitoring pro- 
gram to enforce such obliga- 
tions; 

5) Passage of legislation es- 
tablishing a minimum financial 
responsibility level at $1 mil- 
lion; 

6) Congressional investiga- 
tion of pricing, intercorporate 
hauling, safety and the compet- 
itive position of owner-opera- 
tors under deregulatory condi- 
tions; 

7) Passage of immediate leg- 
islation to remedy the serious 
defects in our bankruptcy laws 
and establish a just, equitable 
bankruptcy standard, to prevent 
carrier abuse of this tool; and, 

8) Opposition to any further 
deregulation of rates or entry, 
until the motor carrier industry 
and Teamsters members em- 
ployed in that industry are able 
to adjust to the deregulated en- 
vironment. 

“In all honesty we do not 
know what impact the 1980 Mo- 
tor Carrier Act would have had 
on the industry, because it has 
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never been responsibly imple- 
mented by the ICC. The ICC 
has exceeded the powers 
vested in it by the 1980 law and 
has frustrated the intent of this 
body when you passed that bill. 
By whose authority has the ICC 
relieved itself of its statutory 
duty to administer the law as it 
was passed by Congress?” 
Mack queried. 


“Each of the last four years 
we have documented the devas- 
tation that deregulation has 
wrought on employees of the 
motor carrier industry. Each of 
the last four years we have of- 
fered specific proposals to alle- 
viate these problems. I sin- 
cerely hope that this year 
Congress will take heed of our 
suggestions and implement the 
measures needed to put men 
and women back to work in a 
strong and vital industry,” 
Mack said. 


n concluding the union's 
J[ectemen: Mack told the 

subcommittee for the Team- 
sters, “When Congress passed 
transportation deregulation, it 
did so for the benefit of con- 
sumers. I find it difficult to be- 
lieve that Congress intended to 
benefit consumers by perma- 
nently lowering workers’ stand- 
ards of living. Yet, it is the 
workers who are being penal- 
ized in the current regulatory 
scenario. Working together, Mr. 
Chairman, I believe we can 
overcome the problems which 
are plaguing the motor carrier 
industry and its employees. To- 
gether, I believe that we can 
put our members back to work.” 


The three Teamsters did an 
excellent job in assessing dere- 
gulation’s impact, in terms of 
unemployment and the result- 
ing repercussions for our mem- 
bers, but the legislators seemed 
to pay little heed. 


Instead they listened to a di- 
verse range of witnesses, in- 
cluding representatives from 
both the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, as well 
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as the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc. and groups repre- 
senting small shippers. Both 
the ICC and DOT described 
deregulation as a successful 
proposal and urged even more 
deregulation, with the subcom- 
mittee arguing with the two 
only on the grounds that they 
seemed to be exceeding their 
own authority and usurping 
Congress's, with a number of 
their most recent administrative 
proposals. 
eading from the Act, 
Retcimen Anderson sev- 
eral times noted that 

Congress had sanctioned the 
elimination of neither the prin- 
ciple of collective ratemaking 
nor the historic antitrust im- 
munity for the motor carrier in- 
dustry, both of which have been 
suggested by the ICC and are 
in the works. Anderson sug- 
gested that if such changes are 
to be made, they should be 
done so legislatively by Con- 
gress, rather than by these 
agencies. Both agencies, it 
should be noted also, in their 
headlong rush to total deregu- 
lation, argued back that they 
felt the ICC DID HAVE the man- 
date under present law to make 
any changes it saw fit, and that 
if anyone questioned those 
changes, they could argue le- 
gally about their validity after 
such proposals became law! 

Asked to assess the current fi- 
nancial condition of the motor 
carrier industry, ICC Chairman 
Reese Taylor discussed recent 
statistics governing the indus- 
try, and contrary to evidence 
the Teamsters would present, 
laid blame for a rash of carrier 
bankruptcies and cessations of 
operations since deregulation to 
a natural shakedown that has 
resulted from the “transition 
from a protected economic envi- 
ronment to a competitive envi- 
ronment,” terming overall in- 
dustry economic and 
operational conditions on the 
upswing and much better than 
the watershed period of 1982. 

A major subject of discussion 
was the ICC’s recent Ex Parte 
297 final decision as regards 


collective ratemaking, which 
established new requirements 
and standards for motor rate 
bureaus as a condition to con- 
tinued antitrust immunity. 


Much time was spent during 
the session discussing the ICC 
proposed Ex Parte MC-172 rule, 
which concerns the withdrawal 
of antitrust immunity for collec- | 
tive ratemaking on small ship- — 
ments, proposed by the com- 
mission in September, 1983, and 
due for oral arguments at the 
end of June. 


Another rule, dealing with 
single source leasing was dis- 
cussed at length, with Ex Parte 
No. 122, lease of equipment and — 
drivers to private carriers, re- 
cently the subject of an Elev- 
enth Circuit Court case, Ryder 
Truck Lines, Inc. v. United 
States. The Commission's new 
policy, now being implemented, 
eliminated a prior presumption 
that any “single-source” lease 
(i.e., leases to private carriers 
of equipment and drivers from  ~ 
one source) constituted for-hire 
carriage. This means, unless 
Congress intervenes, owner-op- 
erators may enter into lease 
agreements directly with ship- 
pers or private carriers, pro- 
vided specific criteria are met, 
and that bona fide agreements 
between owner-operators and 
private carriers will be exempt 
from ICC regulation. 


he Teamsters, of course, 
4 support the principles of 
collective ratemaking and 

antitrust immunity for the motor 
carrier industry and oppose pro- 
visions to eliminate antitrust 
exemptions for rate bureaus. 

The union also is against pro- 
posed ratemaking by the ICC 
which would lift regulations on 
shipments of less than 1,000 
pounds, viewing it as a prime 
example of the ICC’s abuse of 
its congressional authority. 

Whether we were any more 
successful at this hearing that © 
at previous ones is doubtful, 
but members can rest assured 
that the union will keep on 
pluggin’ until your rights are 
protected! 
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ore than 240 delegates 
Mi erence the founding 

convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Conference of Team- 
sters June 18-20, getting the 
new Teamsters statewide affili- 
ate off to an auspicious start. 

The new conference merges 
the strengths of Teamsters Joint 
Council 53, headquartered in 
Philadelphia, and Teamsters 
Joint Council 40, headquartered 
in Pittsburgh. Chief goals of the 
conference are to increase the 
political and economic strength 
of the Teamsters statewide. 

The marriage brings into one 
coalition the 29 Teamsters lo- 
cals scattered throughout East- 
ern Pennsylvania and the 26 
Teamsters locals from Western 
Pennsylvania, for a group that 
will collectively speak for more 
than 125,000 Teamsters, thus 
becoming one of the largest of 
the 10 state conferences within 
the Teamsters. 

Welcoming delegates to the 
session in Harrisburg, Local 
115‘s John Morris lauded the es- 
tablishment of the conference, 
saying that, “The driving force 
behind the establishment of the 
Pennsylvania Conference of 
Teamsters is to keep pace with 
the policy of political participa- 
tion that General President 
Jackie Presser has set forth for 
the Teamsters.” 

Morris expressed the hope 
that the Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence will advance unified poli- 
cies for all Teamster affiliates 
in the conference in the fields 
of public affairs, political action 
and legislative programs. The 
conference will select, support 
and endorse candidates for 
public office throughout the 
state and will raise money for 
political contributions from 
their members and the 43,000 
Teamster retirees in Pennsylva- 
nia. The conference also will be 
active in the organization of 
hew members. 

A host of Teamster leaders 
and civic and political dignitar- 
ies were on hand for the three- 
day session to lend their in- 
sights to the meeting's theme of 
political action. 
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Founding 
Convention of 
Pa. Conference 
Convenes 


By the number of incumbent 
legislators and candidates at- 
tending, it was obvious that 
Pennsylvania Teamsters al- 
ready have political clout and 
that their new statewide organi- 
zation will give them an even 
broader forum for harnessing 
and utilizing it. 

On hand for the meeting, to 
which delegates from through- 
out the state were welcomed by 
host Local 776’s President Don 
Moudy, were Governor Dick 
Thornburgh, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor William Scranton, Demo- 
cratic Majority Leader Jim Man- 
derino from the State House of 
Representatives, Senator Vin- 
cent Fumo, the Democratic 
leader of the Philadelphia dele- 
gation and ranking member in 
the State Senate, along with all 
six candidates for three state- 
wide offices up for grabs this 
year, including the posts of 
State Attorney General, State 
Auditor General and State 
Treasurer. 

Also addressing the dele- 
gates were IBT Vice President 
and Eastern Conference of 
Teamsters Director Joseph Trer- 
otola and IBT Vice President 
Maurice R. Schurr. 

Giving delegates an in-depth 
presentation on current Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
and Supreme Court decisions 
affecting labor's rights was At- 
torney Hugh Beins. 

Attending a reception to meet 
and greet Pennsylvania Team- 
sters were countless representa- 
tives from the State House and 
Senate, along with commission- 
ers from the Public Utilities and 
Turnpike Commissions, and a 
whole roster of statewide 
judges, including two Pennsyl- 
vania State Supreme Court jus- 
tices. 

One of the first priorities of 


the session was the establish- 
ment of bylaws for the new con- 
ference and the election of offi- 
cers. Elected as President of the 
new Teamsters affiliate was 
John Morris, secretary-treasurer, 
Philadelphia Local 115; Vice 
President, Joe Santone, presi- 
dent, Erie Local 397; Secretary- 
Treasurer, James R. Beros, pres- 
ident, Pittsburgh Joint Council 
40; Recording Secretary, Lee 
Via, secretary-treasurer, Lan- 
caster Local 771; and as Trust- 
ees, Larry Thomas, president, 
Philadelphia Local 513, James 
Burns, president, Reading Local 
429, and Jack Frazier, president, 
New Castle Local 261. 

During the business sessions 
of the conference, delegates 
took action on more than 30 res- 
olutions submitted to them for 
their consideration. Of particu- 
lar interest to these politically 
experienced Teamsters were 
resolutions enthusiastically pro- 
posing expansion of the na- 
tional IBT DRIVE program, the 
establishment of a statewide 
DRIVE program and a strong 
commitment to effective politi- 
cal action efforts. 

In other action, participants 
endorsed a proposal opposing 
Hobbs Act changes, and en- 
acted resolutions urging Con- 
gress to desist from further de- 
regulation, one opposing the 
Supreme Court Bildisco deci- 
sion and urging Congress to act 
to remedy the inequities it cre- 
ated, one opposing discrimina- 
tion, another urging health care 
cost containment, and several 
dealing with support of charita- 
ble causes dear to the hearts of 
Teamsters, including the Debo- 
rah Hospital Foundation and 
the National Easter Seals Soci- 
ety, among others. 

In concluding the session, 
new Conference President John 
Morris termed the meeting “one 
of the most successful, produc- 
tive gatherings” he'd ever at- 
tended, as did others, and pre- 
dicted that from this rousing be- 
ginning would come one of the 
union's best, most influential 
statewide conferences in years 
to come. 


mm uilding America’s 

o Future, The Team- 

ei ster Perspective,” 
was Teamsters General Presi- 
dent Jackie Presser's theme, as 
he appeared before the 1984 
Democratic National Conven- 
tion Platform Committee last 
month in Washington, D.C. 

The two-day session, June ll 
and 12, concluded a round of 
seven regional meetings held 
by the Democrats to assess pop- 
ulace views on the key issues 
facing the nation as we go into 
the 1984 presidential elections. 
These views will be incorpo- 
rated in the Democratic Plat- 
form presented at the late July 
Democratic Convention in San 
Francisco. 

Presser appeared, along with 
Democratic candidates Gary 
Hart and Jesse Jackson, to put 
the Teamsters’ imprint on plat- 
form policy. The visit came 
near the windup of the long 
hearing process which, during 
its course, had heard sugges- 
tions from more than 1,000 wit- 
nesses around the country. 

Witnesses representing views 
from one end of the human in- 
terest spectrum to the other at- 
tended the concluding round of 
the platform-writing sessions to 
make their cases. Organized la- 
bor, with the Teamsters among 
the most persuasive, strongly 
emphasized the need for pro- 
grams that fairly represent the 
needs of working people. 

Presser added his views to 
those of the AFL-CIO, the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades 
Department of the AFL-CIO and 
a host of other union leaders, in 
calling for change. Specifically, 
the Teamsters leader urged the 
adoption of party planks that 
will stabilize and strengthen 
our nation in the years ahead. 
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In calling for change, Presser 
asserted that the first things we 
must do in building a strong 
and fair future for our country 
are to reaffirm our commitment 
to full employment policies, 
strive for fair regulatory poli- 
cies and seek equitable labor 
policies. 

“It is time for us as a nation 
to clarify our priorities, pool our 
resources, and channel our 
energies to the achievement of 
a working America,” he de- 
clared. 

Noting that the Democratic vi- 
sion of a fair society has al- 
ways been the “opportunity for 
all people to share in the re- 
wards of employment and eco- 
nomic prosperity,” Presser as- 
serted that today that vision is 
being challenged by new reali- 
ties, a “new wave of economic 
challenges” that have shaken 
the foundations of our indus- 
trial strength. Ticking them off, 
Presser cited “automation, plant 
closings, imports, illegal immi- 
gration and the shift from an 
industrial to a service economy” 
as some of the culprits that 
have combined to create a 
growing crisis for American 
workers. 


Lamenting what he termed 
the “deindustrialization” of 
America, Presser urged as a 
first step toward health, the re- 
establishment of the industrial 
might of America. “Unless we 
develop an approach which ad- 
dresses the economic impera- 
tives facing us, we will be con- 
demning American workers to 
an economy of unemployment 
and despair,” he said, in urging 
establishment of programs that 
provide “remedies for today, 
and hope for tomorrow.” 

The Teamsters leader pro- 
posed in his written statement 
several ways in which to do so, 
including the establishment of 
training and retraining centers 
for dislocated workers, a coop- 
erative program between busi- 
ness, labor and government to 
assist workers in finding new 
jobs, and establishment of a 
national job bank to match 
workers’ skills with new job 
openings, among other sugges- 
tions. 

Citing specialized Teamsters 
concerns in the areas of airline 
and motor carrier deregulation, 
Presser also urged the Demo- 
crats to reassess their stance in 
favor of further deregulatory ef- 
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forts, noting that “deregulation 
has exacted a tremendous price 
in human terms from Teamster 
members and other workers, in- 
cluding nearly 100,000 members 
in the general freight industry 
and, according to the Civil Aer- 
onautics Board, more than 
44,000 full-time airline employ- 
ees out of work since December 
1979 due to deregulation, with 
more losses predicted in the 
wake of shakedown from the 
newly deregulated communica- 
tions industry. 

“When Congress passed 
transportation deregulation, it 
did so for the benefit of con- 
sumers,” Presser affirmed. “I 
find it difficult to believe that 
they intended to benefit con- 
sumers by permanently lower- 
ing workers’ standards of liv- 
ing. Yet, it is the workers who 
are being penalized in the cur- 
rent deregulatory climate.” 

Presser also called on the 
Democrats to work to thwart the 
latest kink in labor-manage- 
ment relations, the “use of 
bankruptcy proceedings by 
unscrupulous managers to ab- 
rogate union contracts,” by “re- 
affirming its (the party's) com- 
mitment to encourage the 
institution of collective bargain- 


ing and the right of workers to 
attain this goal through union- 
ization, specifically by working 
with labor and management to 
advance an equitable labor pol- 
icy in the United States and by 
leading the efforts to develop a 
legislative solution to bank- 
ruptcy problems. 


“The Democratic party has a 
long and proud tradition in the 
advancement of the interests of 
American labor,” Presser re- 
minded the committee. “To- 
gether, we must display the 
courage to move in the direc- 
tions which will build a strong, 
fair future for America. Our 
actions,” he warned, “will be 
judged by our ability to provide 
a decent standard of living for 
retired workers...by our ability 
to provide affordable, quality 
health care to the families of 
American workers, and...our 
ability to provide employment 
to all Americans who are seek- 
ing work. 


"The Teamsters,” Presser 
pledged, “will work with the 
Democratic Party to achieve the 
promise of opportunity for all 
Americans.” 


The Teamsters leader had, 
early on in his comments, told 


Carr Named to RNC 
Labor Advisory Council 


Carr received a very presti- 

gious appointment recently 
when he was named as a mem- 
ber of the Republican National 
Committee Labor Advisory 
Council, chaired by U.S. Repre- 
sentative Claudine Schneider 
(R-R.I.). 


[-: Vice President Jesse L. 


Carr was one of six labor 
leaders just named to the influ- 
ential 22-member grassroots Re- 
publican policy panel. 

The group, formed in 1982, is 
charged with serving as a “pri- 
mary vehicle for maintaining 
and improving communications 
between the Republican Party 
and organized labor.” 
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In preparation for the upcom- 
ing Republican National Con- 
vention this August, the panel 
recently scheduled a series of 
hearings, to be held June 27-29 
in Washington, D.C., to assess 
labor's views on key issues that 
should be addressed by the 
Committee on Resolutions (Plat- 
form) at the convention. 

The hearings, the first in 
which Carr will participate, 
were slated to study maritime 
and building trades issues on 
June 27, transportation, indus- 
trial and mining issues on June 
28, and issues facing public 
employees, health care and 
service trade workers on the 
29th. 


the platform committee of our 
decision not to endorse any 
presidential candidate until af- 
ter the party conventions have 
been held and party platforms 
have been enacted, emphasiz- 
ing that we in the Teamsters 
feel it is important to first poll 
our membership and consider 
their preferences as to candi- 
dates and the issues. (That poll 
will be conducted in the Au- 
gust, 1984 issue of International 
Teamster.) 

At the conclusion of the hear- 
ing, a small working group, 
composed of just 15 of the 184 
members on the platform com- 
mittee, began formal drafting 
sessions on June 17, in prepara- 
tion for the July 15 start of the 
Democratic Convention. 

Already, Teamsters General 
President Presser had made 
history of sorts, becoming the 
first of our presidents since the 
politically active Dan Tobin to 
address either party convention 
platform committee and the first 
president ever to address both. 

As Teamsters have noted be- 
fore, DRIVE is a bipartisan com- 
mittee and its very name says it 
all with Democrat, Republican, 
Independent Voter Education. 
This year we've proved that 
true with our involvement, as 
well as our words, and with our 
checks, as well as our support. 
In this regard, the “sleeping 
giant,” as we once were called, 
has truly awakened and is on 
the move. 

Whether labor's interests are 
well served by the platform 
planks the committee drafts re- 
mains to be seen. We in the 
Teamsters will be watching to 
check that they are. We also 
will be in attendance at both 
the Democratic and Republican 
conventions to lobby for mem- 
bers’ interests as each proposal 
is enacted, giving delegates to 
those sessions a sharp aware- 
ness of what the needs of labor 
are and making sure they keep 
those needs clearly in mind as 
they vote on the platform and 
the candidates who'll run this 
fall. Labor will be heard this 
year! 


Int'l Posts Change Hands; 
New Officers Are Appointed 


hanges were taking place 
CS everrencre this month, as 

the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters announced a 
major officer retirement and a 
spate of new appointments to 
fill that and other posts in June. 

Key among 
these was the 
appointment of 
Jesse L. Carr, 
director of the 
Western Con- 
ference of 
Teamsters and, 
since January, 
1976, an Inter- 
national Union 
trustee. Carr 
was recently 
named the sixteenth vice presi- 
dent on the Teamsters General 
Executive Board. 

Carr, since his appointment 
as conference director earlier 
this year, has been making 
changes in the Western Confer- 
ence that are revamping its pro- 
grams and policies, revitalizing 
its operations, and rejuvenating 
its organizing efforts. His ap- 
pointment as a vice president 
met with the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Teamsters’ execu- 
tive board, all of whom were 
polled after General President 
Presser's selection. 

Carr, a veteran Teamster 
with more than 38 years of 
membership behind him, is an- 
other of our officers who came 
from the ranks. Carr joined the 
Teamsters in 1946. 

In 1953, Carr became a busi- 
ness agent and organizer for 
Teamsters Local 959; three 
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years later, he would be elected 
its secretary-treasurer, and 
within a year, he would consol- 
idate the strength of the Team- 
sters within Alaska by forming 
one statewide Teamsters local 
from the five formerly within 
the state. 

Carr has won reelection to 
the post of secretary-treasurer 
in every election since, forging 
a strong Teamsters organization 
that has grown from less than 
900 in 1953 to more than 12,000 
members today and represents 
workers in more than 500 differ- 
ent occupations. 

Carr also was a longtime 
member of the Western Confer- 
ence of Teamsters policy com- 
mittee prior to his appointment 
as its director. 

Filling the 
Bl vacancy as an 
International 
Trustee created 
by Jesse Carr's 
appointment is 
a newcomer to 
leadership 
ranks, but a 
§ veteran Team- 
A @ 4 ster, nonethe- 
less. 
Jack Cox For Jack D. 
Cox, secretary-treasurer of 
Teamsters Local 572, being 
named to the International post 
culminates a long Teamster 
leadership career. 

In naming Cox to the post, 
General President Presser said, 
“Based on his experience and 
the dedication Brother Cox has 
demonstrated as principal offi- 
cer of Local 572, I have the full- 


est confidence that he will 
serve with distinction in his 
new post.” 


Cox, named a full-time repre- 


sentative for Local 572 back in 
1962, has, since 1966, served as 
secretary-treasurer and chief 
executive officer of the Carson, 
California Teamsters affiliate. 
This World War II veteran of 


the U.S. Navy and onetime mer- 


chant seaman has lived and 


worked in the Long Beach, Calli- 


fornia area since 1958. 

With Local 572's jurisdiction 
covering both the Long Beach 
and Los Angeles harbor areas, 
and including salesdrivers, 
warehousemen and major in- 
dustrial companies, Cox has 
developed considerable and 
widespread representational 
expertise and has personally 
been involved in negotiating 
contracts and representing 
members with several nation- 
ally known firms. 

Cox, in addition to his union 
work, also has been active in 
local and state Democratic 
Party activities and has served 
on both county and state party 
committees. 

Cox, as an International 
trustee, will have as one of his 
principal union duties the task 
of biannually reviewing the 
books of the International 
Union, assisted by certified 
public accountants, and report- 
ing those findings to General 
President Presser for the pur- 
poses of reporting to the IBT 
General Executive Board. 

Cox joins veteran Teamsters 
Trustees Frank Matula and 
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Theodore R. Cozza at this task. 
Teamsters 
General Presi- 
dent Presser 
also announced 


ternational 
Luther Watson [nion. 


Watson, a Teamsters officer 
since 1967, became a member 
of the Teamsters Union in the 
Southern Conference in 1950 at 
Local 327 in Nashville. 


Elected chairman of the stew- 
ards’ freight council at Local 
327 in the mid-fifties, he be- 
came a business agent for the 
local in 1959, representing city, 
pickup and delivery, over-the- 
road, shop and miscellaneous 
workers at the local. 


When Local 480 was granted 
a charter in 1967, Watson was 
appointed its principal officer, 
and the next year, was elected 
its president/business manager, 
a post to which he’s been con- 
secutively reelected since. 


Watson also is a policy com- 
mittee member of the Southern 
Conference of Teamsters; union 
chairman of the Southern Multi- 
States Grievance Committee for 
the Southern Conference of 
Teamsters; is secretary-treas- 
urer/director of Nashville Team- 
sters Joint Council 87, covering 
Tennessee, Mississippi and 
parts of Alabama, has since 
1971 served on National Master 
Freight Agreement and UPS na- 
tional negotiating committees, 
as well as on the Southern Con- 
ference Supplement Commit- 
tees; and has served on the 
Resolutions Committee at each 
Teamsters convention since 
1969. 


He also has been actively in- 
volved for many years in sup- 
porting the IBT DRIVE program, 
with his members always near 
the top of the rolls in terms of 
participation. 
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The politically savvy Watson 
long has been an instrumental 
community and political activ- 
ist, as well as being a veteran 
Teamsters leader. His Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, local has 
proved to be an extremely suc- 
cessful machine in mobilizing 
support for political candidates 
they back, most recently sup- 
porting U.S. Senator James Sas- 
ser and State Senator Kenneth 
Springer in successful election 
bids in the 1982 races. 


Named as the new director of 
the National Bakery Conference 
of the U.S.A. and Canada re- 
cently was Robert Meidel, pres- 
ident of Chicago Teamsters Lo- 
cal 734. 


Meidel, a 
trustee of Chi- 
cago Teamsters 
Joint Council 
ba 20, is no new- 
comer to the 
bakery indus- 
ig try. Since 1981 
ij he has served 
as vice chair- 
man of the Na- 
tional Bakery 
Conference, 
having been elected to the post 
then and reelected at the con- 
ference’s annual meeting every 
year since. 


Robert Meidel 


The Bakery Conference is 
scheduled next to meet in an- 
nual session in late July, 1984. 


Retirements Announced 


In other union changes, 
Teamsters Tenth 
International 
Vice President 
M. E. Andy An- 
derson an- 
nounced his re- 
tirement, which 
took effect May 
31. 

Another 
change on the 
International 
scene an- 
nounced last month was the im- 
pending retirement of IBT Bak- 
ery Conference Director Howard 
Logan. 

Logan, director of the confer- 
ence since January, 1980, an- 
nounced that he would be leav- 
ing the International Union 
post, as well as the Central 
Conference staff, where he had 
been director of the Central 
Conference bakery division 
also, effective June 30, 

1984. 

Logan's long and illustrious 
career with the Teamsters also 
had its roots within the bakery 


M. E. Anderson 


industry he served, where he 
spent his first 15 years as a 
Teamster driving a bread truck. 
Logan left the bakery in 1961 
when he was elected secretary- 
treasurer of Teamsters Local 
611, a post in which he served 
until stepping down in 1970 to 
join the Central Conference 
staff. During his years with the 
local, he also served as a 
trustee of both Joint Council 13 
and the Missouri-Kansas Con- 
ference of Teamsters. 
7. = ] In his four 
years as direc- 
tor of the key 
IBT craft divi- 
sion, Logan has 
been instru- 
mental in coor- 
| dinating activi- 
ties with 
division officers 
and interna- 
tional head- 
quarters about 
a number of pressing issues 
facing the industry, including a 
continuing controversy involv- 
ing the Frito-Lay conglomerate. 


Howard Logan 
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ganizing program was proposed 


he Southern Conference of jurisdiction. In addition, an or- 
: Teamsters hosted its an- 


nual policy committee 
and staff meeting recently in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, for 
more than 150 policy committee 
members and staff, their fami- 
lies, attorneys and invited 
guests. 

Approximately 15 judges, in- 
cluding U.S. District Court 
judges, U.S. Circuit Court 
judges, and state judges, in- 
cluding the United States Attor- 
ney for the District of New Orle- 
ans, also attended the June 14- 
18 session. 

During the week a number of 
special sessions had been 
scheduled to highlight areas 
of particular interest to the 
Southern Conference at this 
time. One session, devoted to 
public employee organizing, 
was conducted by Public Em- 
ployees Division Director Barry 
Feinstein, who was assisted by 
Joe McDermott. A thorough dis- 
cussion took place concerning 
the organizing of public em- 
ployees at military installations 
within the Southern Conference 


Thanks to Us, 
Participation 
Is Growing 


of rae ee 


ae 


to organize the state highway 
employees in the state of 
Louisiana, this program to be 
undertaken by Joint Council 93, 
in conjunction with the IBT divi- 
sion and the Southern Confer- 
ence. Additional sessions were 
held, such as a meeting con- 
cerning the forthcoming Na- 
tional Master Freight Agree- 
ment negotiations. Here, a 
comprehensive report was ren- 
dered by Don L. West, director 
of the Southern Conference of 
Teamsters Freight Division. 


Another session was devoted 
to organizing and collective 
bargaining reports. A report 
was given by Vicki Saporta, di- 
rector of the International Orga- 
nizing Department. 


Leading a discussion session 
on the activities of the Central 
States Health and Welfare and 
Pension Fund was George Lehr, 
its director. Participating with 
him were union trustees Marion 
Winstead and Earl L. Jennings, 


Jr. 


eamsters retirees, in keep- 
3 ing with the division's re- 
cently signed statement of 
understanding with the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, al- 
ready are busy from coast-to- 
coast volunteering their efforts 
to this great charitable cause. 
Spurred on by Retiree Affairs 
Director Norman Greene, reti- 
rees are offering their services 
to many area programs and 
convincing their Teamsters lo- 
cals to get actively involved. 
One example of the way in 
which we can help was demon- 
strated in late May and early 
June, when tornadoes and 
flooding created a real disaster 
scene in southeastern Kentucky. 
Dayton, Ohio Teamsters Local 
957’s Frank Bocock (not yet a re- 


A Successful SCT Session 


A lengthy session was de- 
voted to legal matters. Mr. 
L.M.D. “Nat” Wells, Jr., general 
counsel for the Southern Con- 
ference of Teamsters, chaired 
the meeting. Reports also were 
given by IBT General Counsel 
Dave Previant, and Attorneys 
Bill Baab, Ed Cloutman and Al 
Levy. 

A longtime friend of orga- 
nized labor in the Southern 
Conference, Loyola University 
Professor of Labor Relations, 
Father David Boileau, also de- 
livered a major address to dele- 
gates. 


Mitchel Ledet, international 
representative, secretary-treas- 
urer of Joint Council 93, and 
president of Teamsters Local 
270, welcomed delegates to 
New Orleans, the site of the 
World's Fair. 


Chairman J.W. Morgan at the 
session's conclusion pro- 
nounced it “one of the most pro- 
ductive and interesting sessions 
ever held by the Southern Con- 
ference of Teamsters policy 
committee and staff.” 


tiree, but one day he’ll be one), 
with participation from Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky Local 65] Presi- 
dent Ray Cash, volunteered his 
services and time to the Red 
Cross in transporting a trailer 
laden with disaster relief sup- 
plies from Kentucky and Phila- 
delphia to the disaster site. 

Walter Norris, Jr., director of 
labor participation for the 
American Red Cross, Louisville, 
Kentucky chapter, said, “We 
couldn't have functioned with- 
out the Teamsters.” 

People helping people; that's 
what it’s all about, and Team- 
ster retirees are leading the 
way with both the time and the 
compassion to help. They’‘re 
motivating us all to give our 
best! 
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ro-Teamsters members of 
P:. International Typo- 

graphical Union, fighting 
back against a smear campaign 
engineered by a small contin- 
gent of pro-GCIU ITU members, 
recently formed their own com- 
mittee to deliver accurate 
merger status update reports. 

The Committee for Merger 
NOW is a pro-merger, ITU-spon- 
sored, grassroots “truth squad” 
that is distributing information 
about the merger agreement to 
ITU members and combatting 
the innuendoes and outright 
lies being perpetrated by anti- 
IBT/ITU merger forces. 

So far, the committee has pro- 
duced two hard-hitting pam- 
phlets that tell the real story of 
the package the Teamsters pro- 
pose, setting down in dollars 
and cents the benefits that 
would accrue to ITU members. 

With AFL-CIO President Lane 
Kirkland calling Teamster tac- 
tics “imperialism” and at least 
one Canadian reporter writing 
that the merger is really a 
“story of how the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters is 
buying its way to the negotiat- 
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ing tables of newspapers” 
while "...American and Cana- 
dian ITU members, and many 
of the local leaders, are fight- 
ing to keep their union out of 
the Teamsters clutches,” (Bog- 
dan Kipling, Frederick, Mary- 
land Post syndicated columnist, 
May 1, 1984), many ITU mem- 
bers felt the time had come for 
action. We in the Teamsters be- 
lieve the real reason for con- 
cern by some outside the ITU 
was another blurb buried in 
Kipling’s column, in which he 
stated, “Talk among newspaper 
industry politicians is that pub- 
lishers are ‘terrified’ of the 
Teamsters. Other unions in the 
business are tough enough, in- 
siders say, but the Teamsters 
are in a class of their own. 
They have power and they have 
money.... They are outside of 
the AFL-CIO and the Canadian 
Labour Congress; they are not 
bound by mainstream labor 
conventions. 

“Above all the Teamsters are 
known as hard bargainers, bent 
on getting their ‘fair share.’ 
That means they will be de- 
manding far more money than 
newspapers are now paying in 
wages and fringe benefits.” 

Kipling saw that somehow as 


ITU Merger Stays 
On Track, 


Despite the 
Naysayers 


a cause for concern. That's 
funny, because that’s what we 
in the Teamsters thought we 
were supposed to do for our 
members, and that strength at 
the table is one of the principal 
reasons ITU members came to 
the union for help! 

With the Committee for 
Merger NOW operational, we 
hope to see a change in such 
sleazy tactics, so that ITU mem- 
bers can make their choice on 
the merits of a merger with the 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, not the scare tactics 
being promulgated by others. 

Elsewhere, on the weekend of 
June 9-10, a highly successful 
Mailers Conference was held in 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The Teamsters were repre- 
sented at the session by News- 
paper Drivers Division Director 
Carmen Parise, who addressed 
participants and expressed 
General President Presser's op- 
timism that the merger/affilia- 
tion will be accomplished. 

Parise made it clear that de- 
spite all the problems and 
struggles involved, the Team- 
sters still want to help the Inter- 
national Typographical Union 
survive and grow as part of our 
organization. 

Parise was well received. Re- 
portedly, pro-merger sentiment 
at the conference ran high! 

With the results of the ITU's 
Executive Council election due 
to be known by July 31, 1984, 
hopefully, once that internal 
matter is settled, we can get 
the merger talks back into high 
gear and moving toward a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 
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Take It From Teamsters—The 
Highway Safety Experts 
Wear Your Seat Belts—Be 
Smart—Be Safe—Buckle Up! 


Pg hat's the message Team- 
- sters Local 237 is trying to 
Ei convey to Suffolk County, 
Long Island, New York resi- 
dents, as part of a mammoth 
safety program sponsored in 
part by the Teamsters that uti- 
lizes billboards on city buses. 

The new program goes right 
along with the International 
Union's support of seat belt 
safety for its own drivers, as 
well as other motorists on the 
highways. 

“We're putting our money 
where our mouth is,” says Local 
237 President Barry Feinstein, 
also Public Employees Division 
director for the International 
Union. Feinstein, chairman of 
the Suffolk County Safety Belt 
Task Force, asked Local 237 as 


— ugmenting the IBT’s own 
4 scholarship are our 
"Teamsters affiliates, 
many of whom established their 
own programs years ago. By 
now, through our local union 
and joint council members’ gen- 
erosity, many thousands of stu- 
dents have gone to college 
aided by Teamsters. Each year, 
the number of local programs 
seem to grow, a fact that 
prompts a great deal of pride 
throughout our union as visible 
evidence of our commitment to 
education. 
Recently Chicago Teamsters 
Local 705 awarded its 1984 
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a public service to contribute 
funds for the nine-foot signs 
that will appear on 50 buses for 
a minimum six-month period. 
Inside the vehicles, the same 
message is delivered with 
smaller placards provided by 
the Teamsters. 

“All of us have a responsibil- 
ity to convince all the doubting 


Seen receiving their awards from 
Peick are, from left: Emilissa Ser- 
rano, Melissa L. Scalone, Marlena 
Hovorka, Robert L. Jensen and Rob- 
ert S. Kimmeth, Jr., all sons and 
daughters of Local 705 members. 
Present also were Program Admin- 
istrator Dr. Darrell Bloom of the Na- 
tional College of Education and Lo- 
cal 705 President John Navigato. 


grants, bringing to 80 since 1968 
the number it has bestowed. 
IBT Vice President Louis Peick, 
also secretary-treasurer of the 
Chicago local, made the pres- 
entations of four-year, $500/year 
scholarships to this year’s win- 
ners. 


Above, Local 237 President Barry 
Feinstein, also Task Force chairman 
(left), examines the placards being 
provided by the safety conscious 
Teamsters. 


Thomases that seat belts avoid 
a great deal of human tragedy,’ 
he adds. “The best defense in a 
serious accident is a safety 
belt, no matter who is at fault.” 

The Teamsters’ Suffolk initia- 
tive, part of a county-wide pro- 
gram to foster greater seat belt 
use, is already having positive 
results in terms of greater seat 
belt use. The Suffolk Task 
Force, comprised of labor, busi- 
ness and health professionals, 
educators, enforcement officers 
and others concerned with 
highway safety, is convinced 
that even the most difficult seg- 
ments of the motoring public 
can be reached if the message 
is delivered effectively. The 
program is also receiving as- 
sistance from the federal gov- 
ernment as one of 11 represent- 
ative areas under a model 
communities program to foster 
its seat belt safety program. 

The Teamsters gave the pro- 
gram a big boost with their en- 
thusiastic support. Says Fein- 
stein, “There is no greater 
public service we can make, 
than what the Teamsters are 
doing today—spreading the 
message that seat belts save 
lives.” 
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IBT Announces 1984 
Scholarship Competition Results 


ducation is a right and a 
Bp rviese once accorded 

only the rich. But thanks 
to the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and its affiliates, 
that's no longer true, and every 
year hundreds of youngsters, 
the children of workers who 
help build this country, begin 
their college educations at uni- 
versities and colleges around 
the country aided by Teamsters. 
This year will be no exception. 


We at International head- 
quarters, therefore, take great 
pride in announcing the win- 
ners of the annual IBT scholar- 
ship competition, after a gruel- 
ing contest in which hundreds 
upon hundreds of qualified ap- 
plicants competed for 10 coveted 
awards. 


This year’s winners, an- 
nounced in Washington in early 
June, include: from the Eastern 
Conference, Steven Marchese 
and Michael S. Serfas; hailing 
from the Central Conference, 
Peter H. Mihaly and Alan E. 
Maestri; from the Southern Con- 
ference, Mark J. Eubanks and 
Jennifer L. Burch; from the 
Western Conference, Chun Y. 
Lee and Dorothy A. Manwill, 
and from the Canadian Confer- 
ence, Patricia E. Fox and 
Vernon M. Toyonaga. 


The Scholarship Selection 
Committee, making the final 
decisions on the ten winners 
from among nearly 1,700 appli- 
cants, was comprised of three 
Washington, D.C. area univer- 
sity admissions directors. The 
panel included: Robert J. Tal- 
bot, Catholic University; Ad- 
rienne W. Price, Howard Uni- 
versity, and Maurice O'Connell, 
The American University. 

Following a precedent estab- 
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lished in 1966 with the scholar- 
ship's inception, two awards 
were granted in each of the five 
Teamster area conferences in 
the U.S. and Canada. To be eli- 
gible for the annual awards, an 
applicant must be the son, 
daughter or financial depend- 
ent of an active, retired, de- 
ceased or laid-off Teamster 
member, and be a high school 
senior. This year’s inclusion of 
laid-off Teamsters’ children as 
eligible candidates is, of 
course, a reflection of prevail- 
ing economic conditions. De- 
pendents of International and 
affiliate officers and employees 
remain ineligible to compete. 


The two recipients from the 
Eastern Conference are Michael 
S. Serfas and Steven Marchese. 

Michael S. 
Serfas at- 
tended Pocono 
Mountain High 
School in 
Swiftwater, 
Pennsylvania. 
He graduated 
first in his 
class of 317 
students. 
What makes this achievement 
even more remarkable is that 
Michael skipped three grades 
during his schooling and cele- 
brated his fifteenth birthday on 
May 20th of this year. 


In addition to his outstanding 
academic achievements, Mi- 
chael was identified by the 
Johns Hopkins University as one 
of the most academically tal- 
ented students in his age group 
in the United States while only 
in the seventh grade. He also 
was named as a National Merit 
Scholarship semifinalist, com- 
peting with students who were 


three to four years his senior. 

Michael is the son of Conrad 
M. Serfas, who is employed by 
Consolidated Freightways of 
Pocono Summit, Pennsylvania 
and is a member of Teamsters 
Local 229. 

Michael plans to attend the 
California Institute of Technol- 
ogy in Pasadena, California. He 
plans to pursue a major in biol- 
ogy or chemistry, with a con- 
centration in chemical engi- 
neering. His longterm 
academic goal is to earn his 
doctorate in one of the scientific 
disciplines. 


Steven 
Marchese 
graduated 
from Stuyve- 
sant High 
School in New 
York, New 
York, in the 
top five per- 
cent of his 
class of 788. 

His busy schedule included 
many extracurricular activities, 
demonstrating his wide variety 
of interests. He was vice presi- 
dent of the Arista Society, 
which is a branch of the Na- 
tional Honor Society. He also 
was voted a high school class 
Senator and was a member of 
choir groups, as well as the 
New York State Youth Council. 


Steven also has excelled aca- 
demically and was awarded 
Gold Scholarship Certificates in 
each of his high school terms. 
He also took second prize hon- 
ors in the National Spanish Ex- 
ams for the city of New York. 


Steven will attend Yale 
University this fall and is con- 
sidering a choice of majors, in- 
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cluding political science, eco- 
nomics, history and pre-law. 
Considering his tremendous po- 
tential and varied interests, he 
seems sure to succeed in what- 
ever field he chooses. 


Steven is the son of Team- 
sters Local 295 member Daniel 
J. Marchese. Brother Marchese 
works for J & J Container Sta- 
tions, Inc. of Jamaica, New 
York. 


Representing the Central Con- 
ference are scholarship recipi- 
ents Alan E. Maestri and Peter 
H. Mihaly. 


Alan E. 
Maestri hails 
from Henry 
Ford II High 
School in Ster- 
ling Heights, 
Michigan. He 
graduated in 
the top five 
percent of his 
class of 493 
students. 

Alan has achieved a remark- 
able academic career, placing 
first, second or third in every 
Michigan state math competi- 
tion since he was in the sixth 
grade. In addition, he was 
named a member of the Na- 
tional Honor Society and has re- 
ceived an honorable mention in 
the Young Authors Awards 
Competition. 

In his spare time, Alan gives 
piano lessons and is a member 
of the community honors choir. 

Alan is the son of John Maes- 
tri, a member of Teamsters Lo- 
cal 299. Brother Maestri works 
for Helms/Byrns Express of Cen- 
tral Detroit, Michigan. 

Alan will be attending the 
University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor. His undergraduate ma- 
jors will be mathematics and 
statistics, fields in which he 
hopes eventually to earn his 
doctorate. 

The other Central Conference 
representative, Peter H. Mihaly, 
graduated first in his class of 
283 from Green High School in 
Greensburg, Ohio. 
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Peter's 
achievements 
included mem- 
bership in the 
National 
Honor Society 
throughout 
senior high 
school, being 
named as a 
National Merit Scholarship 
semifinalist, and being listed in 
Who's Who Among American 
High School Students. 

His activities were many and 
varied in nature. He was a 
member of the Latin Club, Stu- 
dent Council treasurer, and 
vice president of the Drama 
Club, just to name a few. 

Peter is the son of member 
Peter P. Mihaly of Teamsters 
Local 52, who is employed by 
I.T.T. Continental Baking Com- 
pany of Akron, Ohio. 

Peter plans to attend the Uni- 
versity of Akron in Akron, Ohio. 
He will pursue a pre-medicine 
program, with the ultimate goal 
of becoming a medical doctor. 


Representing the Southern 
Conference are recipients Jenni- 
fer L. Burch and Mark J. Eu- 
banks. 

Jennifer L. 
Burch hails 
from Mt. Juliet 
High School in 
Mt. Juliet, Ten- 
nessee, where 
she graduated 
second in her 
class of 367. 

Jennifer's 
activities in- 
cluded numerous club member- 
ships such as the Math Club, 
high school chorus, Drama 
Club, Beta Club, Science Club 
and the church choir. She also 
served on the Student Council. 

Her awards were equally var- 
ied in nature, ranging from a 
National English Merit Award 
to a National Speech and 
Drama Award, a science 
award, and Freshman Aca- 
demic Award. She also was 
named to the National Honor 
Society and is listed in Who's 
Who Among American High 
School Seniors. 


Jennifer is the daughter of 
A.W. Burch, a member of Team- 
sters Local 480 employed by 
Braniff International. 

Jennifer will attend Vander- 
bilt University, where she will 
pursue a degree in either soci- 
ology or psychology. Eventu- 
ally, she, too, hopes to get her 
master’s degree. 

Mark J. Eu- 
banks hails 
from Berkmar 
High School in 
Lilburn, Geor- 
gia. He gradu- 
ated second in 
his class of 
315 students. 

Mark's nu- 
merous activi- 
ties included service on the Stu- 
dent Council, the vice 
presidency of the French Club, 
as well as membership on the 
varsity tennis team and the 
school newspaper staff. 

In addition, Mark was named 
as a Furman Scholar, to the Na- 
tional Honor Society, and is 
listed in Who’s Who Among 
American High School Students. 
He also received an Academic 
Excellence Award and was 
named Outstanding Senior of 
his high school class. 

Mark plans to attend Furman 
University in Greenville, South 
Carolina, pursuing a degree in 
business administration, with a 
concentration in economics. 


Representing the Western 
Conference are Dorothy A. Man- 
will and Chun Y. Lee. 

Dorothy A. i. 
Manwill at- 
tended Borah jf 
High School in ff 
Boise, Idaho. ff 
She graduated | 
first in her 
class of 485. 

Dorothy was 
named to the 
National § 
Honor Society, was a semifinal- 
ist for a National Merit Scholar- 
ship and scored in the top 10 in 
a National Math Exam. Her ac- 
tivities are many. She is a 
member and officer of the 4-H 
Club, is an active member of 
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her church and participates in 
three orchestras and symphonic 
groups. 

Dorothy is the daughter of 
member Meryl J. Manwill of 
Teamsters Local 483. Brother 
Manwill is employed by IML 
Freight, Inc., of Boise, Idaho. 

Dorothy will attend Boise 
State University in Boise and 
plans to major in accounting 
and mathematics. Her goal is to 
earn a master’s degree in these 
fields. 

Chun Y. Lee 
graduated 
from North 
Salinas High 
School of Sali- 
nas, Califor- 
nia, first in a 
class of 401 
students. 

His activi- 
ties included 


SCHOLARSHIP 
AWARDS 


TO BE 
INCREASED 
TO 25 


ext year, with the 
addition of 15 one- 
time-only “bootstrap” 


awards, the IBT Scholarship 
Program will increase to 25 
grants in number. 
Applications for the 10 IBT 
International Scholarships, 
which will remain at $6,000 
over a four-year college 
career, as well as the 
one-time-only supplemen- 
tal $1,000 stipends to be 
granted to the next 15 qual- 
ifying candidates under the 
1984-1985 program, will ap- 
pear in an upcoming issue 
of International Teamster. 
Keep an eye out for the 
notice, then send for appli- 
cations early. Competition 
is keen, but your union wants 
every member's youngster 
to have a chance at win- 
ning. After all, every dollar 
helps in paying those ever- 
mounting college expenses. 
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membership in the Math and 

Science Clubs, a stint on the 

yearbook staff, and participa- 
tion in school blood drives. 

In addition, he served as 
president of the California 
School Federation and as secre- 
tary of the Advanced Placement 
Student Association. He also 
placed first in the County Math 
Competition and the County 
Spelling Bee, was the winner of 
a city-wide essay writing con- 
test, and received an Outstand- 
ing Achievement Certificate 
from the American Chemical 
Society for his academic work. 

Chun is the son of Teamster 
Mui Ching Lee of IBT Local 890 
in Salinas, an employee of Dal- 
gety Foods, Inc. 

Chun plans to attend Stan- 
ford University in Palo Alto, 
California, and get his degree 
in electrical engineering. His 
goal is to get a master’s in this 
complex field, as well as a sec- 
ond master’s degree in nuclear 
engineering. 


Representing the Canadian 
Conference of Teamsters are re- 
cipients Vernon M. Toyonaga 
and Patricia E. Fox. 

Vernon M. 
Toyonaga 
graduated sec- 
ond in his 
class of 148 
students from 
T. L. Kennedy 
Secondary 
School in Mis- 
sissauga, On- 
tario, Canada. 

Among his many extracurri- 
cular activities are distance cy- 
cling, karate, piano and com- 
puter programming. In 
addition, he was honored with 
physics proficiency awards, 
general proficiency awards, the 
J.M. Greene Music Trophy, a 
computer science award, an 
All-Around Achievements 
Award and first class honors. 

Vernon is the son of member 
Richard H. Toyonaga of Team- 
sters Local 938. Brother Toyon- 
aga is employed by C.P. Trans- 
port of Toronto, Canada. 

Vernon plans to attend the 
University of Toronto in Toronto 


and will major in medicine. His 
longterm goal is to become an 
M.D. and do genetic research. 

Patricia E. 
Fox hails from 
Kamloops Sen- 
ior Secondary 
School in 
Kamloops, 
British Colum- 
bia. She grad- 
uated in the 
top three per- 
cent of her 
class of 430. 

Included in her busy schedule 
were memberships in the Year- 
book Club, the Inter-School 
Christian Fellowship, the De- 
bating Club, the Sign Language 
Club, the 4-H Club and the 
Square Dance Club. She was 
consistently on the school honor 
roll throughout high school, re- 
ceiving service awards, lan- 
guage and science awards, and 
earning a first class honors 
plaque. 

Patricia is the daughter of 
Lewis F. Fox, who works for Ar- 
row Transportation in Kam- 
loops, British Columbia, and is 
a member of Teamsters Local 
213. 

Patricia plans to attend the 
University of British Columbia 
in Vancouver. She would like to 
earn a degree there in either 
French or literature and eventu- 
ally get her master’s degree 
and become a teacher. 

These ten top seniors from 
across the U.S. and Canada are 
on their way to institutions of 
higher learning, aided by 
Teamsters members committed 
to fostering high scholastic 
goals. These scholars, aided by 
Teamsters stipends, will one 
day join the mammoth alumni 
ranks of students aided by the 
Teamsters, from the Interna- 
tional to the local union level, 
that today stands in the thou- 
sands. Education is a foremost 
goal of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, and these 
college graduates can all attest 
to the strength of our commit- 
ment over the years. It's one 
area in which we've put our 
dollars where our dedication is! 
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a " least half of what they’ve 

@& been waiting for, when on 
June 19, 1984, the United States 
Senate passed an amended ver- 
sion of H.R. 5174, legislation 
amending the nation’s bank- 
ruptcy laws, and returned the 
bill to the House, asking for a 
House/Senate Conference to re- 
solve differences in the two ver- 
sions of the proposed legisla- 
tion. 

The action came as the result 
of a carefully balanced and 
structured agreement made be- 
tween organized labor, Sena- 
tors Packwood and Baker and 
Senators Dole, Thurmond and 
Hatch. Senator Dole is credited 
with crafting the original pro- 
posal that solved the impasse 
holding up the Senate legisla- 
tion. 

It had become clearly appar- 
ent to most observers that nu- 
merous anti-union Senators 
stood ready to battle any move 
to give labor a clear vote on the 
Packwood-DeConcini Amend- 
ment as it was written, prefer- 
ring to extend the bankruptcy 
system indefinitely, or if neces- 
sary, even allow the entire 
bankruptcy system to go down 
the drain, in order to prevent a 
major labor victory on this mat- 
ter. Although the Senate ver- 
sion, as returned to the House, 
contains no labor protective 
language, it does include lan- 
guage on an effective date ac- 
ceptable to the Teamsters. In 
working to reach a compromise, 
labor had been promised that 
Senator Dole and others instru- 
mental in getting the bill 
passed by the Senate would 
work in conference to negotiate 
an agreement acceptable to la- 
bor, which presumably would 
include the REA Express stand- 
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ard, whereby a bankruptcy 
judge would have to consider 
all evidence before nullifying 
any collective bargaining 
agreement. As Teamsters know, 
the Bildisco Supreme Court 
standard today stands as the 
law of the land and stipulates 
that judges can arbitrarily de- 
cide the merits of an employer's 
case, and need consider no ad- 
ditional information. Hopefully, 
conferees will redress this 
wrong. 

The Senate passed an addi- 
tional extension of existing 
bankruptcy legislation to keep 
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- came on strong, as the 
= Coalition of Labor Union 
Women celebrated its 10th anni- 
versary at a recent convention 

in Chicago, Illinois. 

During the informative ses- 
sion, delegates discussed ways 
to bring more women workers 
into the trade union movement 
and encourage activity and 
leadership by women trade 
unionists, espoused the need 
for affirmative action and 
stricter enforcement of the 
equal pay for equal work regu- 
lations for women workers, and 
resolved to stimulate more in- 


the system functioning until 
June 27, thus giving conferees 
time to iron out the differences 
between the two bills. 

Teamsters legislative person- 
nel immediately began contact- 
ing conferees in both the House 
and Senate, urging that the is- 
sues of which standard to use 
and the effective date language 
in the compromise bill be fair to 
labor. Affiliates and members 
were, once again, asked to lend 
their voices to the effort to win 
equity. At presstime, no com- 
promise legislation had yet 
been enacted. 


Al 


at CLUW Coniab 


tensive and broader political 
action by women trade union- 
ists. The convention also urged 
the enactment of the Equal 
Rights Amendment to the 
United States Constitution. 
More than 1,300 delegates 
participated in the session. 


Here, the Teamsters delegation to 
the convention gathers. Seated in 
the center of the second row are 
Teamsters Director of Organizing 
Vicki Saporta, IBT Vice President 
Don Peters, also president of Chi- 
cago Teamsters Local 743, and Lo- 
cal 743 Trustee and Business Agent 
Clara Day, a national vice presi- 
dent of CLUW. 


TEAMSTER 


It Must Be the Political Season! 


s further evidence of the 
BA tecnsiers rising political 

fortunes, a number of key 
appointments announced in re- 


cent weeks have involved 
Teamster officers and members. 


IBT Staffers to Advisory Posts 


As the result of two Presiden- 
tial appointments, two Team- 
sters veterans will soon be 
serving on government panels. 

IBT Investments Department 
Director Eugene Burroughs, a 
recognized expert in pension 
and investment areas, was 
named in June as a member of 
the President's Commission on 
Aging, where he will assist in 
formulating strategies to ad- 
dress the needs of our nation's 
elderly. 

IBT Assistant Labor Counsel 
Gary Witlen, who has spent nu- 
merous years litigating labor 
cases before federal and state 
courts, has been named to 
serve on the Labor Advisory 
Committee of the Federal Me- 
diation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice. There it is hoped he will be 
able to function from within in 
getting changes implemented to 
help Teamsters and other 
unionists ensure their rights to 
a fair and expeditious hearing 
and redress of their wrongs. 


Apprenticeship Panel Post 


In another appointment, 
Teamsters Local 36 Secretary- 
Treasurer Clarence Spoon of 
San Diego, California, was hon- 
ored recently to be designated 
by Secretary of Labor Ray Dono- 
van as a member of the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship. 

This committee, one of the 
oldest public advisory commit- 
tees in the federal government, 
was created in 1934 and exists 
to advise the Secretary by mak- 
ing recommendations concern- 
ing a broad range of activities 
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designed to improve and extend 
apprenticeship. 

Brother Spoon, as one of 25 
members of the committee (10 
from labor, 10 from the business 
sector, and 5 representing the 
public), began his two-year 
term by dealing with a number 
of policy questions facing the 
administration during a recent 
two-day round of hearings in 
Washington, at which time he 
was also sworn into his new 
post. As an officer of a building 
materials and construction lo- 
cal, he surely will have a lot of 
input on issues facing the com- 
mittee during his tenure with it. 


Holmes’ Civic Post 


By appointment of Michigan 
Governor James J. Blanchard, 
veteran Teamsters International 
Vice President Robert Holmes 
will also be taking up new du- 
ties soon. 

Holmes, also director of the 
Central Conference of Team- 
sters and president of both 
Teamsters Joint Council 43 and 
Detroit Local 337, has been ap- 
pointed as a member of the 
Michigan Film, Television and 
Recording Arts Advisory Coun- 
cil, representing the public, for 
a two-year term. 

“IT have every confidence you 
will derive personal satisfaction 
from this important position 
and that the State of Michigan 
will benefit from your back- 
ground and experience,” wrote 
the governor, in making the ap- 
pointment. 


Volunteerism Support 


Serving on an advisory board 
managing a just created New 
York City volunteer program for 
18-year-olds being implemented 
by city mayor, Ed Koch, is 
Teamsters Local 237 President 
Barry Feinstein, also president 
of the IBT Public Employees Di- 
vision. 


The new program, a favorite 
of the mayor's, is designed to 
fill what Koch sees as a gap in 
the lives of young people left by 
the lapse of compulsory miltary 
or national service. The pro- 
gram aims to have 2,000 youths 
spend a year working in such 
jobs as serving as escorts for 
the elderly, working in parks or 
tutoring immigrants, in ex- 
change for a weekly stipend of 
$80, and after a year, $2,500 in 
cash or education vouchers 
worth $5,000. “New York's 
young people have remarkable 
energies, talents and interests 
that can be put to work,” Koch 
said, in introducing the pro- 
gram late in May. 

Feinstein, as a member of the 
22-person board of directors, 
will be a valued participant 
with his labor insights in help- 
ing the program get off the 
ground smoothly. 

Barry Feinstein's going to be 
a busy man, because in early 
June, at District I's 182nd annual 
convention, the Local 237 leader 
also was elected to the Board of 
Governors of District No. 1 of 
the B'nai B'rith organization. 

Feinstein, president of Lodge 
2201 of the religious group, thus 
takes on an even larger role as 
an officer of the largest chapter 
of the world’s largest Jewish or- 
ganization, which has lodges 
and units in some 48 countries. 
Feinstein has long been ac- 
tively involved on Jewish issues 
within the B'nai B'rith structure. 


MDA Names Presser 


Another recent Teamsters ap- 
pointment came from a familiar 
area—the charitable realm, to 
which Teamsters are no new- 
comers. 

Asked to serve as a national 
vice president of the Muscular 
Dystrophy Association was 
Teamsters General President 
Jackie Presser, a longtime sup- 
porter of the MDA cause. 
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Deborah Hospital Pays Tribute to 


Jackie Presser 


eamsters General Presi- 
i dent Jackie Presser was 
honored as “Man of the 
Year” on June 10, 1984 by the 
Deborah Hospital Foundation at 
an awards dinner in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

The testimonial dinner at- 
tracted a host of Teamsters, 
along with business, govern- 
ment and civic leaders from 
Philadelphia and neighboring 
areas. More than 800 supporters 
of the Deborah Hospital Foun- 
dation attended the tribute to 
the Teamsters leader. 

Presser, who also received 
the Foundation’s special Hu- 
manitarian Award for his out- 
standing service to charitable 
causes, praised the work of 
Deborah Hospital, one of the 
leading heart and lung centers 
in the country, in his accept- 
ance speech. 

He noted that Deborah has 
been one of the Teamsters’ fa- 
vorite charities for decades and 
particularly commended the 
hospital's policy of admitting 


and treating patients according 
to need. Never in Deborah's 62 

years of existence has a single 
patient received a bill for serv- 
ices rendered. 

The Teamsters president said 
that he was most proud of his 
union's commitment to charita- 
ble causes throughout its his- 
tory and assured the Founda- 
tion of continuing Teamsters’ 
volunteer and financial support. 

“You are honoring me tonight 
in name only,” he said. “In 
reality, we are all honoring the 
many thousands of volunteers 
and contributors throughout la- 


ia Easter Seals Moment 5 


Proving that Teamsters have big 
hearts, these Local 500 members 
are shown after having just do- 
nated $14,000 to the National Easter 
Seals Society in their 1984 drive this 
spring. These willing workers are 
representative of the hundreds of 
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thousands of Teamsters across the 
land who answer whenever a good 
cause comes knocking, seeking the 
help of the nation’s biggest and 
best. We always deliver, thanks to 
generous and concerned Teamsters. 
You make us all look good! 


Joining in the festivities honoring 
Presser and the Deborah Hospital's 
good work were, from left, Reuben 
Cohen, president emeritus of the 
Deborah Hospital Foundation; IBT 
Vice President Maurice R. Schurr, a 
longtime supporter of the hospital's 
efforts; the honoree, IBT General 
President Jackie Presser; and Pat 
Benjamin, dinner chairman. 


bor and industry who make 
Deborah possible.” 

Speeches honoring Presser 
and the Teamsters for their ded- 
ication and commitment to Deb- 
orah were delivered by Phila- 
delphia Mayor Wilson Goode 
and Deborah Hospital President 
Emeritus Reuben Cohen. 
Cohen, in particular, pointed to 
President Presser's long and im- 
pressive record of support for 
charities throughout his labor 
career and thanked him person- 
ally on behalf of the hospital 
staff and its patients. 

Co-chairmen for the event 
were Teamsters officers John 
Morris, president of Joint Coun- 
cil 53; Joseph Townsley, presi- 
dent of Joint Council 62; James 
Beros, president of Joint Council 
40, and McDonald Smith, presi- 
dent of Joint Council 84. 

International Vice Presidents 
Maurice Schurr, Salvatore Prov- 
enzano and Joseph Trerotola 
were just a few of the many 
Teamsters officials who patron- 
ized the dinner honoring 
Presser. 
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wegeamsters from big locals 

® and small alike are join- 

™@™ ing the campaign for 
DRIVE as they learn about all 
the exciting new IBT political 
initiatives and become ever 
more enthusiastic about the 
prospect of having an aggres- 
sive, assertive, influential voice 
on Capitol Hill once again. 

The DRIVE spirit builds every 
time IBT representatives talk 
about deregulation, bankruptcy 
legislation and other measures 
that threaten members’ liveli- 
hoods and employment, and 
Teamsters are getting on board 
the bandwagon and drumming 
up support to change things.. 

Two Teamsters affiliates 
demonstrated their solid sup- 
port with contributions recently 
to the National DRIVE pro- 
gram—the first, Teamsters Lo- 
cal 667 of Memphis, which set 
about signing up its Consoli- 
dated Freightways road and 
city drivers and dock members 
under a new weekly DRIVE 
checkoff with that Teamsters’ em- 
ployer, and the other, Team- 
sters Local 79 of Tampa, Flor- 
ida, involving the recently 
begun UPS program. 

In Memphis, Tennessee, ex- 
citement ran high as another 
new DRIVE program got off the 
ground, this one involving Con- 
solidated Freightways, which 
just adopted its own $1.00 a 
week DRIVE program. 

Teamsters Local 667 was one 
of the first to enroll its members 
in the new program with Con- 
solidated, and had on hand IBT 
Legislative Field Representative 
Bill Wright to assist in signing 
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up its members. Wright re- 
ports proudly that by the time 
the sign-up was completed, the 
union received 99% participa- 
tion in the program, a sure sign 
that these truck driving Team- 
sters are tired of the national 
legislative status quo and 
ready for a change. 


Below right, Local 79 job steward 
Bobby Davis is shown as he begins 
collecting checkoff cards at his UPS 
terminal. Above, he presents IBT 
Vice President Weldon Mathis with 
the checkoff cards during a vaca- 
tion visit to IBT headquarters. 
Below left, IBT Legislative Field 
Representative Bill Wright (far left) 
talks with CF chief steward Gerald 
Black, CF yard hostler Willard 
Spain and Local 667 President 
Jimmy Carrington about the new 
Consolidated Freightways weekly 
checkoff program. Local 667 Busi- 
ness Representative Bill Owens was 
the photographer. 


Local 667 is no newcomer to 
the DRIVE program, of course, 
having been actively involved 
for more than 23 years now. But 
officers are excited about the 
new spirit surrounding the pro- 
gram, evidenced by both the 
Consolidated Freightways and 
UPS weekly checkoff programs, 
and pledge to become one of 
the major contributors to today’s 
DRIVE before they're done. 

Meanwhile, down in Tampa, 
Florida, Teamsters Local 79 job 
steward Bobby Davis got so en- 
thused about the new Team- 
sters weekly checkoff program 
at UPS that he quickly signed 
up the package car drivers and 
part-timers at his UPS center in 
Sarasota for the dollar a week 
for DRIVE program. 

Bobby, a dedicated worker for 
his Teamsters local who drives 
130 miles round trip each month 
just to attend his local union 
meetings, then used his vaca- 
tion time to bring the checkoff 
cards he collected to Washing- 
ton, to ensure a quick start-up 
of the program among his 
brothers and sisters in Florida. 
Now, that's dedication! 

DRIVE is on the move; we will 
be heard! 


ember and affiliate re- 

sponse to recent IBT ap- 

peals for support of Soli- 
darity and Polish trade 
unionists have demonstrated 
true union spirit. 

In that same spirit of unity, 
and as a further demonstration 
of our concern, the International 
Union has recently begun mail- 
ing complimentary copies of So- 
lidarnosc News, official publica- 
tion of the NSZZ Solidarnosc 
Coordinating Office Abroad, to 
members of Congress to ac- 
quaint our legislators with the 
pressing problems Polish trade 
unionists face. 

In response to prior appeals, 
headquarters also has had a 
number of letters from affiliates 
expressing concern. Local 595 
Brother Wilson Overall's was 
typical, in saying, “My local 
passed a resolution supporting 
the unionists in Poland, but we 
had to stop there because we 
didn't know what else to do. 
You recommend that we write 
(in support of our brothers and 
sisters). It's a good idea....But 
how do we do it. Who do we 
write to? What are their ad- 
dresses?” 

Good questions, and in get- 
ting an answer to Brother Over- 
all's inquiry on how to be most 
effective, International Team- 
ster approached the Coordinat- 
ing Office, which provided us 
with a letter recently smuggled 
out from Barczewo prison. 

We want to reprint that 
“Open Letter from the Prisoners 
at Barczewo to General Jaruzel- 
ski,” in the hopes that unionists 
everywhere will unite their 
voices with those of Solidarnosc 
in seeking justice and will write 
to Polish officials at the address 
we'll provide. 

With more than 500 political 
prisoners currently confined 
throughout the country and 
hundreds more of Solidarity's 
leaders underground to escape 
imprisonment, the Committee 
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SOLIDARNOSC: TEAMSTERS 


suggests that Teamsters can be 


and widespread protest con- 
most effective if they write: 


cerning the jailing of Solidar- 

nosc activists could be very ef- 
fective since Polish officials are 
very aware of what the western 
press says about them and are 
concerned about the perception 


Henryk Jablonski 

Chairman 

National Council of the 
People’s Republic 


of Poland others have of their nation and 
Belwedere, Warsaw, Po- its alleged impartial attitude to- 
land ward its unions. 
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LEND VOICES TO CAUSE! 


consider not just the toll such detained, often are black- 


trade unionism takes on the 
prisoners, but also what impact 
it must have on their families in 
a totalitarian government like 
that of the Poles. 

Solidarnosc reminds us that 
not only are workers arrested 
for passing out literature and 
union material and participat- 
ing in demonstrations, but if 


summarily tried and if he 


OPEN LETTER: BARCZEWO 
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Patrycjusz Kosmowski 


Leszek Moczulski 
Tadeusz Stanski 


April 16, 1984 


mailed, with officials asking for 
bribes in return for freedom. If 
a person is arrested, he can be 


can pay the fine, be released. 
Many unionists, unfortunately, 
do not have the cash to pay 
either the bribe or the fine, and 
thus begin a continuing cycle. 
Individuals jailed lose their 
jobs. If they're arrested again, 
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they then have no money to pay 
the fine. The breadwinner goes 
to jail and his family suffers. 
Without a head of household in 
Poland, a family has no ration 
books, coupons vitally needed 
to buy meat, butter, coffee, 
sweets and other staples we 
sometimes take for granted. 

Without ration coupons, they 
must resort to the black market 
where again you need ready 
cash to survive. 

“They can get you no matter 
what you do,” Solidarnosc rep- 
resentatives say. “Perhaps 
there will suddenly be no room 
at the nursery school for your 
toddler so mother can work, nor 
any room at the university for a 
college-bound student. Central- 
ized government control filters 
into every aspect of life. Trade 
unionists needs a great deal of 
help from the West to persevere 

in their beliefs.” Solidarnosc 
helps sustain that faith, with 
donations to aid with fines, fi- 
nancial assistance to help a 
family weather a jail sentence, 
and emotional and moral sup- 
port for those brave enough to 
put their principles on the line. 
All they want from us is a letter 
expressing our support. That 
seems little enough to do. 
Recently, Teamsters General 

President Jackie Presser was 

presented a medal made by the 

Gdansk shipyard workers, a 

bar of metal with a jagged 

piece missing, symbolizing that 
while the authorities may try to 
break Solidarity, they broke off 
only a small piece, while the 
rest remains intact. 

A strong union movement is a 
free one. Let's hope as we cele- 
brate our own freedom this 
month, we remember those still 
fighting for theirs and join in 
writing to Polish authorities, 
saying we are interested in 
what's happening to Polish 
workers and urging that they be 
given fair treatment. 
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Former Teamsters Vice President 


William A. Lee Dies in Chicago 


illiam A. Lee, a former 
W:: trustee and vice 
president of the Interna- 


tional Brotherhood of Teamsters 
from 1950 to 1957, died on June 
16 in Chicago, Illinois, ending a 
long labor career that for Lee 
had culminated in service as 
president of the Chicago Feder- 
ation of Labor for the past 38 
years. 

“The grand old man of labor,” 
as he was known in his home 
city, had battled failing health 
for several years, and just a 
month before his death, had 
undergone surgery to remove a 
benign brain tumor. Death 
came just two weeks after his 
release from the hospital, when 
Lee suffered cardiac arrest at 
his home. 

During his years as head of 
the Chicago Federation, and 
thanks to experience gained 
earlier as a Teamsters officer, 
Lee became recognized as a 
master of adept politicking. He 
enjoyed a close relationship 
with the late longtime mayor of 
Chicago, Richard J. Daley, who 
was a former member of Lee’s 
Bakery Local 734, and worked 
with him to carve the modern 
image of Chicago as a strong 
labor town. 

Lee had become a unionist in 
the days when labor disputes 
often developed into bloody 
wars, and that background 
served him well as labor rela- 
tions developed into a more so- 
phisticated business. Lee's 
memories of the old days 
prompted him to help establish 
a peaceful era in Chicago's his- 
tory, and in return, Lee’s union- 
ists were awarded millions of 
dollars in construction work, 
pay for skilled tradesmen 
within the city was high and 
strong support in key negotia- 
tions with the city’s old line es- 
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tablished firms was the norm. 

Lee often was asked by 
Mayor Daley to help mediate 
labor disputes touching on city 
services, a job Lee performed 
well. He was credited with 
twice averting teachers’ strikes 
and played a major role in set- 
tling walkouts affecting the 
Chicago Transit Authority, the 
Lyric Opera, the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Fire 
Department. 

Lee began his union career at 
15 as a shipping room helper in 
the Ward Bakery Co., and by 
19, had worked his way up toa 
delivery route. Lee joined 
Teamsters Local 734 in 1915, be- 
ginning a union career that 
would some 42 years later see 
the Teamsters officer run unsuc- 
cessfully for the presidency of 
the. union. 

In the intervening years, Lee 
had risen through the ranks, re- 
suming a bakery route in 1919 
after service in the Army Air 
Force. Lee was first elected a 
barn steward for his local, in 
1925 became a business agent, 
and a year later, was elected to 
the presidency of Bakery Driv- 
ers Local 734, a post he would 
hold for 35 years. 

Lee attended his first Team- 
sters convention in 1929, partici- 
pating as a delegate to all 
other international union con- 
ventions until 1957. One of the 
founders of the Teamsters Na- 
tional Bakery Conference, Lee 
served as its chief officer for 
nearly thirty years. 

Lee was elected a trustee of 
the International Union in 1935, 
becoming an International vice 
president some 15 years later. 
In 1945, Lee was elected vice 
president of the Chicago Feder- 
ation of Labor; he succeeded 
John Fitzpatrick as its president 
following Fitzpatrick’s death in 


1946. He was elected to the of- 
fice of Federation president in 
1946, and in 1962, following the 
merger with the Cook County 
Industrial Union Council (CIO), 
was named president of the 
merged organization, now 
known as the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor and Industrial 
Union Council (AFL-CIO). 

Lee, after trying to prevent 
the union's expulsion from the 
AFL-CIO by mounting an un- 
successful challenge for the 
Teamsters Union presidency 
against the late James R. Hoffa 
at the IBT’s 1957 convention, re- 
signed his vice presidency that 
same year. Lee resigned the 
presidency of Local 734 in 1962, 
but remained a familiar figure 
at Teamsters conventions and 
among the Chicago Teamsters 
he had served so long until his 
death. 

In April, 1984, Lee’s nearly 
half century of service to the la- 
bor movement had been feted 
at a celebrity-studded 89th 
birthday celebration in Chi- 
cago. There his years of labor, 
civic and political contributions 
were acknowledged as guests 
told him then how much he had 
meant to the house of labor. 

Lee is survived by his wife, 
Pamela. 
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he International Brother- 
: hood of Teamsters lost a 
veteran unionist and 
much-loved Teamsters leader 
on May 30 with the death of for- 
mer IBT Warehouse Division Di- 
rector John Greeley. 

Greeley, who succumbed to a 
blood infection following pros- 
trate surgery, had headed the 
Teamsters’ division at head- 
quarters for nearly 18 years be- 
fore his October, 1983 retirement 
from the union he loved. 

John, a 46-year Teamsters vet- 
eran, had risen through the 
ranks to this post, starting his 
labor career as a charter mem- 
ber of Boston Local 829 back in 
1937, working in a Boston ware- 
house, and in 1941, becoming 
one of its elected business 
agents. By 1954, an experienced 
John Greeley was the logical 
choice to head up the Ware- 
house and Cannery Divisions of 
the then newly established 
Eastern Conference of Team- 
sters. In 1966, he was tapped 
for higher service when he was 
named an International Organ- 
izer; within months, he was of- 
fered the division directorship 
at International headquarters. 

Over the years, he also was 
honored by being asked to 
serve as Reading Clerk at sev- 
eral Teamsters conventions and 
in countless other advisory 
posts. 

Aside from his prowess as a 
tough negotiator at the bargain- 
ing table, his acknowledged 
skill as an able and tenacious 
arbitrator of disputes, and his 
much recognized leadership 
qualities, John Greeley was a 
enthusiastic raconteur who 
charmed audiences with his 
stories and wit, and an irre- 
pressible Irishman with the 
spirit of a leprechaun. Through 
his engaging way with people, 
Greeley over the years was 
able to turn a lot of negotiating 
sessions around and convince 
thousands of workers of the 
benefits of joining the Team- 
sters. 

Greeley became a recognized 
expert in the food industry, en- 
gaging in national negotiations 
with major employers like Kro- 
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ger and Kraft and exploring 
common interests with unions 
like the Retail Clerks, Butcher 
Workmen, and later, the United 
Food and Commercial Workers. 
As a result, he was asked to 
serve on the Joint Labor Man- 
agement Committee of the Re- 
tail Food Industry from its in- 
ception in 1974 until his 
retirement, dealing with both 
labor and management in re- 
solving industry problems. 

At the last national Team- 
sters Warehouse Division meet- 
ing, held in the summer of 1983 
in Boston, Mass., the city of John 
Greeley’s birth, Greeley’s many 
contributions to the Teamsters 
were lauded by a succession of 
Teamsters leaders. 

General President Jackie 
Presser termed him “the happi- 
est warrior for the working man 
that our union has ever known.” 
Eastern Conference Director Jo- 
seph Trerotola lauded his “more 
than 40 years spent organizing 
in the warehouse industry and 
great example of the kind of 
service and dedication local 
union officers exhibit,” and IBT 
Vice President Walter Shea 
praised him as a “great union 
leader who has done everything 


in his tenure that could be 
asked of an officer of the Inter- 
national Union. He has orga- 
nized, negotiated, served and 
helped. He is one of the most 
able, capable, honest men I 
know.” 


Industrial Relations Arbitrator 
Dr. Francis X. Quinn summed 
up in Boston what we all felt 
about John J. Greeley. “John is 
a leader,” he said. “A labor 
leader, no matter what the odds 
are or how difficult the job, ex- 
ercises his professional respon- 
sibility, uses the talent he has, 
prays he sees what he is sup- 
posed to see. John Greeley has 
done that.” 


During his Teamsters career, 
Greeley received many awards, 
but of none was he prouder 
than those received at that 3lst 
Warehouse Division session. 
There Greeley received a reso- 
lution of praise from President 
Ronald Reagan, kudos for his 
years of service from Secretary 
of Labor Ray Donovan, citations 
for meritorious service from 
both the Massachusetts State 
House and Senate, a special 
award from the National Easter 
Seals Society for his longtime 
efforts in their behalf, resolu- 
tions of appreciation from sev- 
eral Teamsters affiliates he had 
assisted over the years, and es- 
pecially treasured awards from 
the Warehouse Division Policy 
Committee and its affiliates, 
paying homage to his years of 
service. 

John Greeley died a strong 
family man and staunch Catho- 
lic, as well as a committed 
trade unionist. He leaves his 
wife, Peg (Marguerite), five chil- 
dren, 19 grandchildren and 
seven great-grandchildren. 


Greeley was a Teamster's 
Teamster, proud of his union 
and willing to fight anyone who 
said anything against it. His 
performance as director of this 
key Teamster division over an 
18-year period topped off a 
Teamsters career spanning 
nearly 50 years that was a 
credit to the entire trade union 
movement and leaves us quite 
a legacy. He'll be missed. 
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eamsters Local 111 of New 
York City, in the fourth 

month of a nationwide 
strike against the mammoth 
MCI-WUI communications con- 
glomerate, won valued support 
from the Democratic Party last 
month when the Democrats 
pledged to bar MCI-WUI from 
providing communications facil- 
ities at the late July San Fran- 
cisco gathering, if the Team- 
sters' dispute with MCI-WUI is 
not settled by then. 

“MCI-WUI (Western Union In- 
ternational) will be banned 
from supplying its telex equip- 
ment and services to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in 
San Francisco if our union's 
strike against MCI-WUI is not 
settled by then,” declared Com- 
munications Trade Division 
head and Local 111 President 
Dan Kane recently. 

The potential ouster resulted 
from a massive outpouring of 
support in the Bay Area that 
saw Teamsters Joint Council 7, 
the San Francisco Building and 
Construction Trades Council of 
the AFL-CIO, and the Commu- 
nications Trade Division of the 
Teamsters pledged to honor the 
picket lines of the 400-member 
striking Teamsters affiliate. 

Speaking for the Democrats, 
Democratic National Conven- 
tion Chairperson Rosalind Wy- 
man proclaimed that allowing 
MCI-WUI into the convention 
with strikebreakers “would 
leave the convention and thou- 
sands of attendees in an unten- 
able situation. It is, of course, 
our hope that the strike be set- 
tled at the earliest possible 
date,” she added in a letter no- 
tifying MCI-WUI of the possible 
ban on May 31. 

The striking Teamsters were 
forced out of their jobs April 1 
after MCI-WUI refused to ex- 
tend an expiring contract and 
continue negotiations toward a 
new agreement. “The compa- 
ny’s actions ended 36 years of 
labor stability at Western Union 
International,” according to 
Matt Ayon, secretary-treasurer 
of the Teamsters Communica- 
tions Trade Division, and left 
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unresolved key bargaining is- 
sues centering on wages, pen- 
sions and job security. Local 
111 had noted previously that 
the company’s four hundred em- 
ployees would rather stand and 
fight than give in to the billion 
dollar communications compa- 
ny’s intransigent stance in de- 
manding major givebacks in 
the negotiations. 

Rallying support for their 
cause, the striking Teamsters 
also plan to picket the Olympic 
Games in Los Angeles this 
summer, where MCI-WUI is 
slated to provide international 
telex and cable facilities for the 
press at 22 sites, under an ex- 
clusive contract to provide serv- 
ices granted by the Los Angeles 
Olympic Organizing Commit- 
tee. Los Angeles Teamsters, led 
by Joint Council 42 President 
Michael Riley, already have 
pledged their strong support of 
the L.A. demonstration, as have 
other unions. 

Elsewhere support grows 
also. Overseas, the 28,000 mem- 
ber Australian Telecommunica- 
tions Employees Association 
(ATEA) issued a strong petition 
to the Labor Government's Min- 
ister of Communications to ban 
MCI from providing telephone 
service into Australia from the 
U.S., in opposition to the com- 
pany’s anti-labor policies and 
in support of the Teamsters. 
ATEA is affiliated with both the 
Postal Telegraph and Tele- 
phone International (PTTI) and 
the Australian Council of Trade 
Unions, while Australian Prime 
Minister Robert Hawke is for- 
mer president of ACTU. 

The Australian ban on MCI is 
but one part of a larger interna- 


tional response, as other over- 
seas unions join in solidarity 
with the striking MCI-WUI 
workers in preventing MCI from 
entering their markets while 
pursuing policies damaging to 
the interests of U.S. workers. 
Unionists worldwide are hope- 
ful that a consolidated response 
by organized labor may inter- 
rupt MCI's global strategy to 
penetrate international tele- 
phone markets in competition 
with the unionized AT&T orga- 
nization. 

Teamsters Local 111 mem- 
bers, working in more than 37 
cities nationwide, are the only 
organized workers in MCI's 
9,000-employee system. The 
company had successfully 
maintained a “union-free envi- 
ronment until it bought WUI in 
July, 1982, and with it, the exist- 
ing collective bargaining agree- 
ment with Teamsters Local Ill. 

Local lll President Dan Kane, 
undaunted by the enormity of 
the struggle facing his mem- 
bers in this battle, pledged re- 
cently, “Labor unity here and 
abroad, along with public opin- 
ion, can stop union-busters like 
MCI. These same unions, along 
with many others, will be at the 
Olympics, ready to greet the 
MCI-WUI scabs.” 

In support of Local 111’s na- 
tionwide struggle, Teamsters 
General President Jackie 
Presser in mid-June asked all 
Teamsters to support the strike 
effort. He noted that affiliates 
can help by publishing articles 
about the strike and MCI boy- 
cott efforts in their newspapers; 
by distributing literature in 
their areas about the strike and 
making their friends aware of 
the ongoing boycott of MCI 
services; and, as many locals 
have, by cancelling local union 
or personal MCI service and in- 
forming MCI as to why you're 
doing so (Local 111 asks that 
copies be sent to them of any 
such correspondence). As 
Presser noted, with nationwide 
Teamsters’ support of this na- 
tionwide strike, we can “stop 
MCI, the long-distance union- 
buster.” 
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mghree Teamsters Local 100 

™ retirees are proving that 

B expertly honed union craft 

skills can be put to good use 
long after they retire. The three 
serve as volunteers with the 
Equipment Repair Program of 
the Southwestern Ohio Easter 
Seal Society. 

Raymond Hundemer, a 40- 
year veteran of the Teamsters lo- 
cal, chairs the volunteer action 
committee created in 1982, with 
aid from 33-year fellow Team- 
sters brother William Harrington 
and 32-year Local 100 member 
William Foster. Harrington 
joined the Easter Seal program 
with Hundemer in 1982, while 
Brother Foster signed on in 
1983. The trio volunteer their 
services to Easter Seals repair- 
ing wheelchairs at least one 
day each week. 

The Society's Executive Direc- 
tor Emmett P. Carraher wrote 
International Teamster recently 
to commend the three. “During 
the past two years they have 
repaired more than 200 wheel- 


Grustees of the Central 
Mm States, Southeast and 
" Southwest Areas Pension 
Fund, acting on a request from 
Teamsters General President 
Jackie Presser and Teamsters re- 
tirees, voted at the fund’s May 
25, 1984 Trustees Meeting to is- 
sue a $300 supplemental benefit 
check to all retirees covered by 
the Central States plan. 
The supplemental check or 
“bonus,” which will be paid in 
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Here, from left, Brothers William Harrington, William Foster and Raymond 
Hundemer work on one of the wheelchairs they so generously fix for the 


Easter Seals people. 


chairs for the handicapped in 
the Greater Cincinnati area, 
saving our Society thousands of 
dollars. They are indeed dedi- 
cated volunteers and well rep- 
resent the community service 
performed by members of the 
Teamsters.” 


December, 1984, will go to all 
Central States retirees eligible 
for pension benefits as of De- 
cember 31, 1983. 

The decision by the trustees 
reinstitutes a program benefit, 
"the 13th check,” that retirees 
have enjoyed from time to time 
in years past. 

Teamsters General President 
Presser intervened for Central 
States retirees several months 
ago, writing Central States Ex- 
ecutive Director George Lehr for 
consideration of renewing the 
benefit, noting that in years 
past, when the 13th check has 
been issued, it has always 
meant a great deal to retirees, 
helping especially those at the 
lower end of the pension bene- 


It's nice that our retirees can 
stay so involved and have their 
efforts so appreciated. This is 
the kind activity Teamsters re- 
tirees perform every day around 
the country and is one of the 
reasons we are so proud of 
each of them! 
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fit scale pay for the necessities 
of life. 

Presser, a strong advocate for 
retirees and their rights, em- 
phasized in his letter to Lehr 
that he was “in no way attempt- 
ing to interfere with or instruct” 
either him or the fund's trustees 
“on how to administer the 
fund,” but was attempting to 
pass along the expressions, 
concerns and desires expressed 
to him by hundreds of Team- 
sters retirees in this regard. 

The fund announcement of 
the “13th” check was greeted 
with gratitude and enthusiasm 
by retired Teamsters covered by 
the plan, which has nearly 
500,000 participants and benefi- 
ciaries. 
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e all know Teamsters 
We: tough negotiators 

but the militancy of one 
Teamsters Local 100 bargaining 
unit gives us all cause for opti- 
mism that the union movement 
is alive, well and strong 
enough to do battle with any- 
one, where members’ rights are 
concerned. 

That unit consists of workers 
employed at the Cincinnati As- 
sociation for the Blind, most of 
them blind, who since 1977 have 
been represented by the Cincin- 
nati, Ohio Teamsters local. 
Workers there, in an incredible 
show of solidarity, voted in 
early April by a majority of 
more than 86% to strike rather 
than accept what they consid- 
ered a substandard contract of- 
fer, disregarding the fact that 
the agreement had taken seven 
years to achieve. 

Blind workers at the sheltered 
workshop, fully aware of their 
rights as union members, re- 
jected a final company proposal 
by a lopsided 42-7 vote, giving 
the company two weeks to pres- 
ent a better proposal before 
they hit the streets. Workers 
said they rejected the compa- 
ny’s offer because they were 
dissatisfied with union security, 
hospitalization and wage provi- 
sions of the package. 

That solidarity obviously 
made a difference because 
within days the stubborn work- 
shop came back with a pro- 
posal that workers did approve, 
in a 41-3 ballot, giving them 
their first contract after a seven- 
year-long battle. 

The saga of the Cincinnati 
workers began back in 1977 
when Local 100 Business Repre- 
sentative Ken Watson Sr. was 
approached by workers who 
asked the Teamsters to attempt 
the unprecedented job of orga- 
nizing workers at the center. 
Watson began the job, but un- 
fortunately died just months af- 
ter the organizing attempt be- 
gan, only to be replaced by his 
son, Ken Watson, Jr., who was 
elected a Teamsters business 
agent for the first time only a 
week after his father’s death. 
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Blind Workshop 
Teamsters 
Celebrate Their 
First Contract 


AIS ELE ELIE TG 

When organizing began, none 
of the workers at any of the 100 
or more workshops for the blind 
around the country had at- 
tempted to form a union, al- 
though in 1976 the National La- 
bor Relations Board had 
changed its policy to permit 
self-organization on the part of 
sheltered workshop employees. 

The Cincinnati Association 
for the Blind strongly resisted 
the attempt to unionize its 
workers, and despite a June 7, 
1978 election that resulted in 
victory for the Teamsters, 
fought the union for seven 
years before the National Labor 
Relations Board and the federal 
courts to stop the workers from 
realizing their dream of bar- 
gaining rights. 

Finally, in late 1982, with the 
U.S. Supreme Court's refusal to 
hear the association’s appeal, 
the association and its attor- 
neys sat done and began nego- 
tiating with the workers and 
their union. 

In the meantime, however, 
workers at a Houston, Texas 
workshop for the blind had fol- 
lowed Cincinnati's example 
and successfully negotiated the 
first labor contract in the coun- 
try between blind workers and 
an association for the blind. 

“This contract sets a pretty 
good pace,” said R. J. Edlund, 
treasurer of the National Feder- 
ation for the Blind, adding that 
another positive result of the 
struggle is the firm establish- 
ment of the idea that “blind em- 
ployees are employees, not 
clients, inmates, patients or 
anything else.” 

The Teamsters’ new contract 
for its Local 100 members does 
much to establish their equality 
in terms of pay and benefits. 


Federal laws recognize blind 
people as a special class of 
workers and allow blind associ- | 
ation workshops to pay them 
much less than workers in pri- 
vate industry, for example, al- 
lowing associations to pay 
blind workers $2.18 an hour, as 
opposed to the federal mini- 
mum wage for private industry 
workers of $3.35 hourly. 

Under the new Teamsters 
pact, the minimum hourly wage 
the association will be allowed 
to pay any worker will go from 
the current $2.18 to $2.40 imme- 
diately. In the second year of 
the contract, $2.45, and in the 
third year, $2.50. 

With most Cincinnati Associa- 
tion employees paid according 
to how much they produce, at 
widely varying rates that in 
1983 averaged out to $4.68 
hourly, according to Association 
figures, rates for these produc- 
tion workers also are slated to 
increase by 15 percent over the 
three years of the contract. 

The workers’ new contract 
brings with it a number of new 
benefits, including 50% em- 
ployer-paid health care insur- 
ance for full-time workers and 
25% employer-paid health care 
coverage for part-timers. As a 
result of bargaining, the associ- 
ation will also have to pay each 
worker a pension in the form of 
a two percent cash bonus at the 
end of each year, based on a 
worker's gross annual earnings. 

Watson says workers wanted 
a closed shop union. They got 
it! They wanted a formal griev- 
ance procedure. They got it! 
They wanted binding arbitra- 
tion of disputes. They got that, 
too! Even the contract will ac- 
commodate workers’ needs and 
will be put in Braille. 

Says Local 100 Secretary- 
Treasurer Odell Hinkle of the 
effort, We were very proud that 
we could bring this long strug- 
gle for the handicapped work- 
ers’ right to union representa- 
tion to a successful conclusion. 
We hope it is just the beginning 
of a trend for fair wages and 
conditions for these employees 
throughout the country.” 
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Fytcansters don't forget. In 
i return for the courage of 
@ the Samoset Fire Depart- 

ment, which repeatedly an- 

swered emergency calls at the 

Bradenton, Florida Tropicana 

Plant and lent assistance to in- 

jured members of Teamsters Lo- 

cal 173 despite company threats 
and abuse, the International 

Brotherhood of Teamsters re- 

cently presented the depart- 

ment with a $5,000 donation, 
which was used toward the pur- 
chase of new fire equipment by 
the Florida rescue force. 

Presenting the check to the 
Bradenton force during a recent 
Local 173 shop stewards semi- 
nar were IBT Governmental Af- 
fairs Director Paul Locigno and 
Industrial Hygienist Suzanne 
Kossan. 

Kossan has worked with Lo- 
cal 173 officials continuously 
since serious dermatitus and 
respiratory problems, presum- 
ably linked to printing inks and 
solvents used at the plant, first 
erupted among 11 Tropicana 
Teamsters last summer. Since 
that time, other serious prob- 
lems have been uncovered, in- 
cluding an electrocution death 
of a member at the Bradenton 
plant, bringing to four the 
deaths that have occurred there 
in a two-year period, which is 
about 20 times the expected av- 
erage for the fruit juicing, bot- 
tling and packaging industry. 

Kossan immediately swung 
into action on discovering the 
problems. Working with the Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health 
Administration and the Na- 
tional Institute for Occupational 
Safety and Health, the Team- 
sters are attempting to uncover 
all health hazards at the plant 
and get the workplace cleaned 
up. 

And here is where the Samo- 
set Fire Department came in. 
Kossan noted, as she helped 
present the check to the fire- 
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fighters, that it was “in appreci- 
ation for their heroic efforts to 
attend to our injured members 
at Tropicana.” 

Members of Teamsters Local 
173 and the International de- 
cided to mctke the donation af- 
ter a crew from the Samoset 
Fire Department came to the 
aid of a Tropicana worker even 
though company officials tried 
to stop them from entering the 
plant. 

“There were several incidents 
where Samoset went out and 
responded anyway, without 
hesitation, even though others 
stood in their way,” Kossan 
noted. 

In January, 1984, a Samoset 
rescue crew was told to leave 
Tropicana after it was called to 


Here Local 173 officers and IBT per- 
sonnel gather at the presentation 
ceremony. Presenting the Team- 
sters’ donation is Governmental Af- 
fairs Director Paul Locigno, who's 
flanked on the right by DRIVE Di- 
rector Wallace Clements. At the far 
left is IBT Industrial Hygienist Suz- 
anne Kossan, who has been investi- 
gating the problems at Tropicana. 
Below, some of the expensive but 
vitally necessary rescue equipment 
purchased with our donation. 


the orange juice processing 
plant to treat a worker who had 
lost his footing on a roof and 
injured his back. 

A company security guard 
tried to block the fire depart- 
ment's entry and told the rescue 
crew to “get the hell out of 
here,” according to a report 
filed by Fire Marshal Paul 
Deese III. 

Ignoring the order, members 
of the rescue crew joined Mana- 
tee Emergency Services workers 
on the scene to assist the in- 
jured man, who was taken to a 
nearby hospital for treatment. 

Tropicana has now agreed to 
allow the fire rescue personnel 
onto the company’s property 
when a worker is injured, Kos- 
san reports. 


IBT Counsel Win 
Critical Safety 
Decision In 
U.S. Court of Appeals 


n June 12, in IBT v. United 
Orie: the IBT Legal De- 

partment won a signifi- 
cant victory in the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia. Although the 
Court held that it was permissi- 
ble for the Bureau of Motor Car- 
rier Safety to allow carriers to 
use forms other than the driv- 
er's log to record hours of serv- 
ice, the Court found that the 
Bureau violated the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act by deleting 
seven items of information pre- 
viously required by the regula- 
tions to be completed by the 
driver. The Court further found 
that the Bureau acted arbitrar- 
ily and capriciously when it ex- 
panded the mileage exemption. 


In this action, IBT counsel 
contended that the Bureau 
acted arbitrarily and capri- 
ciously by amending the driv- 
er's log regulations to allow 
carriers to use a variety of 
forms as long as they contain 
certain minimal information. By 
this action, the Bureau deleted 
the requirement that drivers 
keep a record of the following 
seven items of information pre- 
viously required by the driver's 
log book: total mileage today, 
name of co-driver, home termi- 
nal address, total hours, ship- 
ping document numbers or 
name of shipper and commod- 
ity, origin, and destination or 
turn around point. In addition, 
the new regulations signifi- 
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cantly expanded an exemption 
from the recordkeeping require- 
ment under which drivers who 
return to their home terminal 
within 15 hours of reporting for 
duty and do not drive beyond a 
100 mile radius from that termi- 
nal were not required to keep 
any record of their hours of 
service. 

When the Bureau first issued 
notice of its intention to change 
the driver's log requirement, the 
IBT, along with many state 
agencies, local unions and indi- 
viduals, submitted comments 
urging the Bureau not to make 
any changes in the require- 
ment. Although the majority of 
comments favored retaining the 
driver's log requirement as it 
was, the Bureau proceeded to 
amend the regulations anyway. 
Thereafter, the IBT filed a peti- 
tion to review this decision with 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the D.C. Circuit. 

In its decision, the Court held 
that it was permissible for the 
Bureau to allow carriers to use 
forms other than the driver's log 
so long as they contained a 
standardized grid for recording 
hours of service. However, the 
Court found that it was arbi- 
trary and capricious for the Bu- 
reau to permit carriers to use 
forms which did not require all 
15 items of information previ- 
ously required by the driver's 
log. Accordingly, the Bureau's 
decision to delete seven items 
of information from its record- 
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keeping requirement was va- 
cated by the Court. 

The Court went on to find 
that the Bureau acted arbitrar- 
ily and capriciously by expand- 
ing the 50 mile radius exemp- 
tion to 100 miles. The Court 
pointed out that the agency 
failed to come forward with any 
specified investigative tech- 
niques for policing violations of 
the hours of service regulation 
for drivers who fell within the 
exemption. The Court also 
noted that the new exemption 
represented a doubling of the 
amount of time that the Bureau 
was willing to assume that a 
local driver was not driving 
during a tour of duty. The Court 
concluded that an examination 
of the record before the Bureau 
did not disclose any material 
which could provide a basis for 
the Bureau's justification for ex- 
panding the exemption. 

In sum, IBT v. United States 
provides a valuable legal prec- 
edent for preserving and devel- 
oping effective federal safety 
regulations in all industries. 
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Job Stress 


It Harms Us More Than We Think 


tress at work can make us 
S:: Too often we blame 

ourselves for the problems 
we face in our personal lives 
when, in fact, those problems 
are caused by on-the-job stress. 

Our body goes through 

changes to cope with stress. 
These body changes help us get 
on top of a stressful situation 
without harm to our health. Yet 
sometimes if we are under se- 
vere or repeated stress day in 
and day out, our coping mecha- 
nisms begin to backfire. In fact, 
what may happen is that these 
body changes which are used 
to combat stress may actually 
cause disease. Heart disease, 
for example, may result from 
your heart being constantly 
overworked and because of 
high blood pressure and in- 
creased blood cholesterol. Con- 
tinuous pumping of sugar into 
the bloodstream may even lead 
to diabetes. Chemical changes 
in the body as a result of stress 
may lead to emotional prob- 
lems such as depression and a 
general inability to cope. 


Aside from these diseases 
there are early warning symp- 
toms which tell us that we are 
under more stress than we real- 
ize. Symptoms of stress include: 


Agitation 

Worry 

Depression 

Headaches 

Backaches 

Sleep too much/unable to 
sleep 

Loss of weight and appetite 

Compulsive eating and 
weight gain 

Skin rashes and itching 

Indigestion, diarrhea, con- 
stipation 

Sexual problems 

Increased drinking, smok- 
ing, or use of drugs 
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How do jobs cause stress: 
Usually our jobs produce stress 
that slowly grinds us down. 
Causes of stress on the job in- 
clude: 


Job insecurity 

Unemployment 

Increased workload 

Harassment 

Discrimination 

Powerlessness 

Confusion 

Isolation 

Boredom 

Burnout 

Competing with other work- 
ers 

Lack of recognition 

Shift work 

Environment 


The solution to workplace 
stress is in eliminating the 
cause. Although individuals 
may develop ways to cope with 
stress, such as physical exer- 
cise and relaxation, the most 
important thing to do is to rec- 
ognize your headaches, high 
blood pressure, ulcers or de- 
pression may not be caused by 
a “personal problem,” but may 
be caused or aggravated by 
your work. Talking to your co- 
workers is important. Find out 
if they are developing some of 
the same problems. 

To eliminate stress at work, 
workers may negotiate contract 
language on no layoff clauses, 
upgrading and advancement 
programs for employees, no 
mandatory shift work, protec- 
tions against harassment and 
discrimination, and clear job 
descriptions. Specific contract 
language recognizing on-the-job 
stress and tension as a bona 
fide health hazard in the work- 
place will provide protection for 
workers subject to workplace 
stress. 


SAFETY 


AND 
HEA TH 
EVERYONE’S 
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DEMAND 


Grain Rules 


he IBT Safety and Health 
PT oeccermen has gone on 

record in support of 
OSHA's proposed rule on grain 
elevator safety. In comments 
submitted to the agency, the 
IBT stressed the need for such a 
regulation, citing the deaths of 
24 Teamsters members killed 
during a grain elevator explo- 
sion in Louisiana in 1977. 

In the comments to the rec- 
ord, the IBT did note, however, 
that OSHA needed to make sev- 
eral revisions to their proposal 
to assure maximum protection 
for grain workers. The revisions 
called for by the IBT include: 

1.) Prioritizing engineering 
controls over “sweeping” grain 
dust once per shift to minimize 
airborne and layered grain 
dust. 

2.) Training and information 
to workers on health hazards 
posed by dust and fumigants. 

3.) Mandatory testing for toxic 
chemicals before entry into 
grain bins. 

Pound for pound, grain dust 
is more explosive than TNT. 
Since 1977, 108 workers have 
been killed in explosions and 
many more have been injured. 
In 1984 alone, ten (10) grain 
dust explosions have been re- 
sponsible for three (3) fatalities 
and 13 injuries among grain 
workers. Grain dust explosions 
can be prevented by reducing 
airborne and layered dust lev- 
els in grain elevators and mills. 

The IBT represents thousands 
of workers in the grain milling 
and handling industry. 
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SAFETY 
HEALTH 
is 
EVERYONE'S 


LEGITIMATE 
DEMAND 


s part of an effort to re- 
RB: unsafe commercial 

motor vehicles from the 
nation’s highways, the Bureau 
of Motor Carrier Safety (BMCS) 
conducted a National Road 
Check from May 2-5, 1983. Re- 
sults from the roadside inspec- 
tion of 4,245 heavy trucks show 
that 35% of all vehicles were 
declared out-of-service due to 
the presence of one or more out- 
of-service defects. The most 
prevalent out-of-service defect 
found by inspectors involved 
vehicle service brake systems. 


ICC AUTHORIZED CARRIERS 


Total Vehicles Inspected: 2,447 
Total Vehicles Out of Service: 926 


Total Vehicles Inspected With No Defects Noted: 810 


DESCRIPTION OF 
VIOLATIONS 


Wiring/Other 39 _ 


Wheels—Cracked 17 8 
Wheels—Other 97 13 


Cargo Securing 
(Chains, binders, 
etc.) 


TOTAL 


VIOLATIONS OUT-OF-SERVICE 
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DISCOVERED 
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TOTAL 2,501 927 


BMCS inspectors conducted 
the road check with the help of 
state law enforcement officials. 

A vehicle is declared out-of- 
service when one or more de- 
fects are discovered that would - 
render the vehicle imminently — 
hazardous to operate. The IBT 
has always taken the position 
that there are problems with 
unsafe equipment on the high- 
way and that the Federal Motor 
Carrier Safety Regulations 
must, therefore, be strictly en- 
forced. 

In addition to roadside in- 


Private Carriers 


Total Vehicles Inspected: 1,527 
Total Vehicles Out of Service: 439 


TOTAL 
VIOLATIONS 


Cargo Securing 


DESCRIPTION OF 


ak 


Total Vehicles Inspected With No Defects Noted: 395 


TOTAL TOTAL 
VIOLATIONS OUT-OF-SERVICE 
DISCOVERED VIOLATIONS 


| Brakes—Emergency 9S 
| Warning Devices 2 
| Exhaust System 0018 

1 

1 

1 


Glazing/Window 
Construction 

Electrical—Battery/ 
Wiring/Other 


5 

3 

i 8 
Lighting—Signal 113 

Lighting—Other 12 

2 

3 

2 


(Chains, binders, 


etc.) 
Other*** 
TOTAL 


8 
3 
1,485 453 


Thirty-eight percent of these carrier vehicles were found to have 
one or more out-of-service vehicle defects. Thirty-seven percent 
of the total defects discovered were out-of-service defects. Sixty- 
two percent of the out-of-service items were noted during the 
inspection of service brake systems. 


“* The miscellaneous category includes such items as defrosters, 
heaters, mirrors, and other areas which provide for safer 
driving conditions. 


“** This category includes such items as excess engine oil leaking, 
holes in flooring that allow entrance of fumes or exhaust 
gases, air leaks other than at connections, and others. 


Twenty-nine percent (439) of the private carrier vehicles were 
found to have one or more out-of-service vehicle defects. Thirty- 
one percent of the total defects discovered were out-of-service 
defects. Sixty-three percent of the out-of-service items were noted 
during the inspection of the service brake systems. 


“ The miscellaneous category includes such items as defrosters, 
heaters, mirrors, and other areas which provide for safer 
driving conditions. 


““ This category includes such items as excess engine oil leaking, 
holes in flooring that allow entrance of fumes or exhaust 
gases, air leaks other than at connections, and others. 


spections, BMCS has conducted 
safety management audits of 
carrier safety practices and rec- 
ordkeeping compliance as it re- 
lates to Federal Motor Carrier 
Regulations. 

Results from 5,855 of such 
safety audits revealed problems 
in the areas of hours-of-service 
and driver logbooks. For exam- 
ple, thirty-one percent (31%) of 
the audited carriers required or 
permitted drivers to drive more 
than 10 hours. Twenty percent 
(20%) of the audited carriers re- 
quired or permitted drivers to 


Total Vehicles Inspected: 271 
Total Vehicles Out of Service: 139 


Total Vehicles Inspected With No Defects Noted: 60 


TOTAL 
DESCRIPTION OF 
VIOLATIONS 


Brakes—Emergency 


DISCOVERED 


Brakes—Parking 
Brakes—Service 
Coupling Devices 
Fire Extinguisher 
Spare Fuses 
Warning Devices 
Exhaust System 
Fuel System 
Frames 


Glazing/Window 
Construction 


Lighting—Stop 
Lighting—Signal 
Lighting—Other 


Electrical—Battery/ 
Wiring/Other 


Number of Inspections 


Violations 


Violations 


Number of Violations 
Vehicle Violations/Inspection Ratio 
Number of Out-of-Service Defects 


Defects 


Defects 


Driver Violations/Inspection Ratio 


VIOLATIONS OUT-OF-SERVICE 
VIOLATIONS 


remain on duty more than 60 (or 
70) hours in 7 (or 8) consecutive 
days. Eighteen percent (18%) of 
the carriers were found to have 
required or permitted drivers to 
drive after having been on duty 
15 hours. Seventeen percent 
(17%) of carriers audited had 
failed to require a driver to 
make a duty status record and 
nineteen percent (19%) required 
or permitted drivers to make 
false entries up on duty status 
records. 

Safety audit results showed 
problems with carrier compli- 


ICC Exempt/Other Carriers 


ance in the area of medical 
qualifications for drivers as 
well. For example, twenty-one 
percent (21%) of the carriers au- 
dited had failed to maintain a 
medical examiner's certificate 
in the Driver Qualification file, 
and 12.4% of the carriers au- 
dited used drivers not physi- 
cally reexamined each 24 
months. All of these actions 
constitute violations of the Fed- 
eral Motor Carrier Safety Regu- 
lations. 

Copies of the reports are 
available from BMCS. 


Windshield Wipers 


Speedometer 
TOTAL ibe I vat 
Steering 
Suspension 


1 Tires 


—_— Wheels—Cracked 


Wheels—Other 
Cargo Securing 


(Chains, binders, 
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Other*** 
TOTAL 


1 
20 
388 


Fifty-one percent of these carrier vehicles were found to have 
one or more out-of-service defects. Thirty-six percent of the total 
defects discovered were out-of-service defects. Sixty-eight percent 
of the out-of-service items were noted during the inspection of 
service brake systems. 


“* The miscellaneous category includes such items as defrosters, 
heaters, mirrors, and other areas which provide for safer 
driving conditions. 


*** This category includes such items as excess engine oil leaking, 
holes in flooring that allow entrance of fumes or exhaust 
gases, air leaks other than at connections, and others. 


Number of Inspections, No Vehicle or Driver 


Percent of Inspections, No Vehicle or Driver 


ALL ICC 
TYPES AUTHORIZED 
4,245 2,447 
1,265 810 
30% 33% 
4,374 2,501 


1.03 


927 


Out-of-Service Defects Per Inspection Ratio 0.36 0.38 
Number of Vehicles With One or More Out-of-Service 


1,504 926 


Percent of Vehicles With One or More Out-of-Service 


35% 38% 


0.35 0.26 


SUMMARY 


ICC 
PRIVATE EXEMPT/OTHER 
1,527 271 
395 60 
26% 22% 


1,485 


453 140 


0.30 0.52 
439 139 
29% 51% 


Number of Driver Violations 1,502 634 722 146 


0.47 0.54 


Number of Driver Out-of-Service Violations 300 146 116 38 


Driver Out-of-Service Violations/Inspection Ratio 0.07 0.06 


* | A . : 


Does not include hazardous materials violations or out-of-service defects. 


0.08 0.14 


CONSUMERS CORNER 


conceive of life without elec- 

tricity. We depend on it to 
light our homes and streets, run 
labor saving appliances, pro- 
vide heat, power home enter- 
tainment systems, etc. The list 
is almost endless. But this pow- 
erful energy resource we take 
for granted can be dangerous if 
it's not treated with respect. 

Underwriters Laboratory points 
out that precautions should be 
taken when using any appli- 
ance. To ignore safety warnings 
is to risk injury, even death. 
U.L. lists some typical precau- 
tions as found in instruction 
booklets: 

@ Use an appliance for its in- 
tended purpose only. 

e Always unplug an appli- 
ance when not in use, or before 
handling, changing attach- 
ments, servicing, etc. 

@ Always follow manufactur- 
er's instruction for appliance 
maintenance and use of acces- 
sories. Use only those attach- 
ments made for the appliance 
and heed all warnings. 

@ Don't abuse the appliance 
cord. Never carry an appliance 
by its cord, or yank it to discon- 
nect it. Always keep the cord 
away from heated surfaces and 
don’t allow it to hang over a 
table or counter top. 

@ Don't operate an appliance 
with a damaged cord, until it 
has been examined and re- 
paired by a qualified service 
person. 

@ Always check the appli- 
ance cord periodically for any 
damage such as cuts, cracks or 
breaks in the insulation. 

Special attention should be 
paid to extension cords. Exten- 
sion cords must have the capac- 
ity to handle the current re- 
quired by an appliance. If an 
extension cord cannot handle 
the load, the wire could over- 
heat and cause a fire. There are 
ratings for both appliances and 


I: is almost impossible to 
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extension cords in amperes. If 
you must use a cord, make sure 
it is rated to carry the load. 

If you are using one cord for 
more than one appliance, the 
total amps of the appliances 
should not exceed the cord rat- 
ing. Heavy duty cords should 
always be used in workshops. 
Don't extend cords under rugs 
where they could overheat or 
crack from the wear and tear of 
traffic. When the need arises 
for outdoor use, use only an ex- 
tension cord that has been 
rated for outdoor use. 

Indoors electrical safety can 


be as fundamental as installing 
the correct wattage bulb ina 
fixture. If a bulb is of too high a 
wattage, overheating could 
cause a fire. If you don't know 
the correct wattage, use a bulb 
no larger than 60 watts. If you 
have small children, equip un- 
used receptacles with safety 
covers to prevent accidental 
shocks. 

Keep furniture off electrical 
cords. If a cord is cracked or 
frayed, replace it. A cracked 
cord can cause a shock or fire. 
Never overload wall outlets. 
Make sure all outlets and 
switches are working properly 
and are cool to the touch. If 
they aren't, a fire hazard may 
exist. If you must regularly run 
extension cords in a room, con- 
sider having an electrician in- 
stall more outlets. Extension 
cords are not as safe as perma- 
nent house wiring. 

Kitchens and bathrooms con- 
tain obvious electrical hazards. 


Do not locate any electrical ap- 
pliances near the sink where 
they can be splashed with 
water. Counter top outlets 
should be protected by Ground 
Fault Circuit Interrupters 
(GFCI). Appliance cords should 
not come in contact with hot 
surfaces like ovens, toasters 
and ranges. They can be dam- 
aged. Route them away from 
heat sources. 

Most current building codes 
require GFCI's in bathrooms. If 
your older home is without 
them, consider installing them. 
If you do have GFCTl's, test 
them regularly in accordance 
with manufacturers instruc- 
tions. Try not to use electric 
appliances such as hair dryers 
or razors or sunlamps near 
water in the bathroom. A 
plugged in appliance, even 
when switched off, can cause 
electrocution if dropped into 
water. If you have a metal pull 
chain in the bathroom do not 
pull with wet hands. 

Electric workshop tools 
should be double-insulated. If 
not, a three-pronged cord 
should be used. Using exten- 
sion cords they should have the 
same amp rating as the tool. Do 
not use electrically powered 
tools in damp or wet areas. 
Avoid metal ladders when mak- 
ing electrical repairs or using 
electric tools. Don't overload 
circuits and keep flammable 
liquids away from the work 
area. 

Outdoors, never use electric 
tools on wet grass or bushes. 
Keep hands and feet dry. A 
stray electrical charge can eas- 
ily pass through you on its way 
to the ground. Always wear 
shoes too. When pruning trees 
with a mechanical tool, make 
sure the tool or branch do not 
come in contact with power 
lines. A branch can conduct 
enough electricity to cause seri- 
ous injury. 
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Our Teamster 
Pride Is Showing! 


IBT Posters Tell the World 
TEAMSTERS: We’re Number One 


NORTH AMERICA’S NUMBER ONE 


Building A Better Future 


(Any of the posters shown here can be purchased from your 
Teamsters local, which can order them from the Interna- 
tional at 60¢ for the large size (24” x 36”), 40¢ for the 
smaller version (14" x 22”). Tell the world you're proud to 
be a Teamster with these colorful graphics.) 


TEAMSTERS: 


NORTH AMERICA'S NUMBER ONE UNION 


Leading the Way 
To the 21st Century 


THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS 


TEAMSTERS: 


NORTH AMERICAS NUMBER ONE UNION 


" — ~ - 
MAKING LEAMSTIERS voices 
HEARD EN THE POLITICAL PROCESS 


JRIVE 


DRIVE : 


The Pathway to Teamsters’ Futures 


‘ 


oH he little amendment, 
a! being passed every day 
,.that could threaten out 
‘7 Safety and health pro 
™ tections, undermine ott 
Davis-Bacon rights, , 
f° or hamstring us on the 
picket line or at the bat 
and other Americans in aed Beet: gaining table 
every facet of their lives. Jogi e AL | eee ‘DRIVE gives you access, a fool, 
DRIVE (Democrat, xy Sets eee lin the door, a chance to be heat, 
Republican, Independent ——; the political process—to make 
Voter Education) is the," your wants and needs knowitl 
political strength of the * But, to function, DRIVE needs 
Teamsters. It gives us a ' funds. Your voluntary contth 
voice in the decision- a ___ bution, or dues checkoff, coult 
making and a foot on the 2 mean the difference on some 
road to success as a partner in the political process. key vote down the road. If a legislator knows WW’ 
The pathway to labor security, and your own and knows our concerns, he or she is more likely , 
family’s security, depends on the legislation being to care about our needs. 
enacted. Our rights, after all, aren’t just determin- Return your DRIVE coupon today. It could be tht 
ed by big jobs bills or Social Security program best investment in your family’s future you makt) 
changes. They can be dramatically affected by all this year. k 


| ee City 


Hall to the 

County Council, 
the State Legislature 
to the halls of Con- 
gress, decisions are 
being made every day 
that affect Teamsters 


See er ee DRIVE—Democrat Republican Independent Voter Education ee | 
> 
Classification Local Union # Date 
| subscribe, freely and voluntarily, the sum indicated below each year to DRIVE with | further hereby authorize my employer to deduct from my earnings the sum in- 
the understanding that this voluntary contribution may be used by DRIVE for political dicated below each year during any payroll period to be remitted to National DRIVE. 
purposes, including contributions to support candidates for local, state and federal | reserve the right in accordance with the applicable state or federal laws to revoke ; 
Offices. | understand my right to refuse to contribute without reprisal and that the _ this voluntary authorization at any time by giving written notice of such revocation to 
amounts below serve merely as suggestions. | am free to subscribe more, less, or | National DRIVE in accordance with such laws or otherwise. 
nothing, without benefit or disadvantage. Suggested voluntary contribution: 


Make check payable to DRIVE (Democrat Republican Independent Voter Education), _. 
25 Louisiana Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 | 


Sr 
Name of Company—Please Print Name—Please Print Social Security Number 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| $25) op ee SON We GIO gt eee ROL { 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Address City State Zip Signature 
: 
A copy of the DRIVE report is filed with the Federal Election Commission and is available for purchase from the Federal Election Commission, Washington, D.C. 20463. | 
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Teamsters Poll For President 


Your Ballot on Page 8 


he most important act that 
: any citizen of this country 

can perform is to exercise 
his right to vote for those who 
will lead the nation. The right 
of free franchise not only is 
guaranteed in our Constitution 
but underscores the foundation 
of the principles of freedom and 
liberty. 

Nineteen eighty-four marks a 
turning point in the electoral 
process that could make the dif- 
ference toward electing candi- 
dates who will not only serve 
labor and working people of 
America, but create a base for 
sound economic growth, more 
jobs, and better opportunities 
well into the 21st century. Real- 
izing this, the International has 
made extraordinary efforts to- 
ward expanding our DRIVE pro- 
gram and our legislative and 
governmental affair activities. 
We intend to have a major im- 
pact on the direction of the No- 
vember elections. Therefore, I 
would urge our entire member- 
ship to follow suit and register 
to vote in the upcoming elec- 
tions at every level—local, state 
and national. 

There is much at stake in this 
election. By determining the 
outcome of the November elec- 
tions, we will, in effect, be in- 
fluencing the outcome of future 
legislative battles over issues 
of crucial concern to working 
men and women. Though much 
attention will be and has al- 
ready been focused on the pres- 
idential election, I would re- 
mind you that labor's battles 
are fought every day in Con- 
gress, in state capitals and in 
city halls across the country. As 
far as the presidential election 
is concerned, the General Exec- 
utive Board has decided to 


THE PRESIDENT'’S MESSAGE 


withhold any Teamster endorse- 
ment until after both major 
party conventions have con- 
cluded. 

Teamster leadership is partic- 
ipating in both the Democratic 
and Republican conventions in 
an effort to have our issues and 
concerns a part of both party’s 
platforms for the coming elec- 
tion. We believe that we carry 
more influence and clout with 
both parties going into the elec- 
tion without the disadvantage 
of having endorsed either par- 
ty’s candidate prior to the con- 
ventions. 

The results of our work at the 
two conventions will be a part 
of both party platforms for the 
electorate to compare and 
choose the candidates of their 
choice. 

Therefore, in this issue of the 
International Teamster we are 
asking Teamster members to re- 
turn a presidential preferential 
poll on the attached postal card 
indicating choices for president 
of the United States, as well as 
issues important to the Team- 
ster membership. I urge you to 
participate in this polling effort 
to give guidance to our General 
Executive Board in determining 
whether or not our International 
Union should make an endorse- 
ment for president, and if so, 
which candidate should receive 
the Teamster endorsement. 

The General Executive Board 
will convene on August 30 for 
the purpose of deciding on a 
presidential endorsement. Post- 
card returns must be received 
from Teamster members no 
later than August 25, so that we 
may tabulate these results to be 
taken into consideration by the 
General Executive Board in 
making this decision. 


From the | 
General 
President 


Jackie Presser 
le 


Making such a weighty deci- 
sion is a serious obligation of 
your General Executive Board. 
The results of the Teamster 
presidential preferential poll, 
as well as any endorsement, 
will be announced in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Interna- 
tional Teamster. 

I urge you to be a part of this 
decision-making process. I once 
again urge each and every one 
of you and your families to par- 
ticipate in the election process 
by registering and voting on 
November 6. Teamsters can 
make the difference. 


Fraternally, 


jab a, 


The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 
readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It is the largest 
labor publication in the world. 
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he Teamsters General Ex- 
i ecutive Board, meeting in 

quarterly session early in 
July, turned its attention to a 
prospective 1984 election en- 
dorsement, bankruptcy and 
other pending legislation, 
scholarship aid and the status 
of the Teamsters’ new housing 
program, among other issues. 

One of the first orders of busi- 
ness, though, was the swear- 
ing-in of Jesse L. Carr as an In- 
ternational Vice President, and 
Jack Cox as International 
Trustee, after unanimous Board 
approval. 

Teamsters General President 
Jackie Presser began a rousing 
debate on election year politics, 
by detailing the growing effec- 
tiveness of DRIVE. Presser also 
discussed the Teamsters’ politi- 
cal activities thus far in 1984, 
reporting on his appearance be- 
fore the Democratic Platform 
Committee, the union's appear- 
ance before the Republican Na- 
tional Committee’s Labor Advi- 
sory Council to offer our input 
on the Republican platform, 
and our union’s planned strong 
representation at both party 
conventions. 

Jackie reported that members 
would be brought into the elec- 
tion process with the August is- 
sue of International Teamster, 
in which they would be asked 
to voice their personal prefer- 
ences for President. In a related 
action, the GEB agreed to meet 
in special session late in Au- 
gust, to consider those poll re- 
sults, due back by August 25, 
as well as the possibility of any 
1984 Teamsters’ candidate en- 
dorsement. 

Presser also directed the 
Board's attention to changes in 
the work force and the demands 
that will pose for labor. “If we 
are to compete,” he said, 
“unions must modernize their 
operations, communicate more, 
and become more effective. We 
must address the needs of all 
these new workers if we are to 
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grow. The Teamsters plan to be 
here; we will go and grow with 
the times!” 

Recounting one new direction 
the IBT is taking, Jackie de- 
tailed the growth of the new 
Teamsters National Housing Di- 
vision and its progress in get- 
ting grants for prospective new 
complexes. Communications Di- 
rector Duke Zeller’s report on 
the increase in the number of 
IBT scholarships for the 1984- 
1985 year is another example of 
the diverse solutions we seek to 
help members and their fami- 
lies. 

IBT Vice President Walter 
Shea gave an in-depth report 
on his recent goodwill mission 
to Taiwan and his meetings 
with our Chinese union counter- 
parts. This, too, exemplified the 
extent to which the Teamsters 
will become involved these 
days to make a difference and 
defend our interests. So had 
President Presser’s earlier re- 
port that the International Fed- 


A Busy GEB Session 


eration of Chemical, Energy 
and General Workers Unions 
had enthusiastically accepted 
the Teamsters’ proposed reaffi- 
liation with them. 

General Secretary-Treasurer 
Ray Schoessling gave an in- 
depth report on the health of 
the Teamsters financially, as 
well as a report on where our 
current membership stands. 

In other reports, Economics 
Director Norman Weintraub dis- 
cussed preparations for upcom- 
ing National Master Freight 
talks; Research Director Mary 
Ann Keeffe discussed political 
activities, the Commission on 


Work, and gave an ITU merger ~ 


status update; Legislative Di- 
rector Dave Sweeney updated 
our legislative efforts, and 
Teamster attorneys synopsized 
recent legal developments. 

Division reports also were 
given by Newspaper Drivers Di- 
vision head Carmen Parise and 
Retiree Affairs Director Norman 
Greene. 


Resolutions 


unanimously adopted two 
important resolutions during 

the course of its busy session. 

The first dealt with the use of 
triple trailer rigs on our nation’s 
highways. Citing major safety 
hazards created by triples, both 
to drivers handling the rigs and 
to motorists who might be in- 
volved with them in a jackknife 
or collision, along with the mil- 
lions of additional dollars that 
will be necessary for highway 
maintenance, the Teamsters 
went on record as “vigorously 
opposing any proposed legisla- 
tion by the United States Con- 
gress or by any of the fifty 
states of the union to permit 
such rigs to operate on our na- 
tion's highways.” 

The Board also adopted a pol- 
icy on agricultural industry or- 


|: other action, the Board 


ganizing. They resolved to or- 
ganize workers in this industry 
and minimize conflicts with 
other labor organizations with 


common objectives, while doing | 


so. 
The Board's resolution man- 
dated that prior approval of the 
governing joint council and 
area conference would be re- 
quired before a local union be- 
gins organizing an agricultural 
unit, and that the jurisdiction 
of the agricultural industry 
would be that of the geographi- 
cal boundaries of the local 
union which has food process- 
ing, produce or an allied indus- 
try as its normal jurisdiction. 

The resolution also stipulated 
that multi-union agreements 
covering jurisdictions of signa- 
tory parties would be per- 
mitted. 
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eamsters lost a veteran 

union leader last month 

with the announcement of 
his impending retirement by 
Teamsters First Vice President 
George Mock. 

Mock, elder statesman on the 
Teamsters’ General Executive 
Board, announced in mid-June 
that he would officially end his 
Teamsters’ career on July 30, 
formally submitting his resigna- 
tion at the Teamsters’ early July 
General Executive Board meet- 
ing. 

Mock thus brings to a close a 
prestigious 47-year career as a 
Teamsters officer. Mock, first 
vice president of the Teamsters 
since 1974, will forever be im- 
morialized in Teamsters’ his- 
tory, since for a 10-day period 
in 1981 he served as the Gen- 
eral President of the Teamsters 
Union. From the time of the 
death of Teamsters General 
President Frank Fitzsimmons to 
the appointment of Roy L. Wil- 
liams as his successor, George 
Mock handled the helm of the 
mighty Teamsters International 
and the responsibilities that 
came with it, doing our officers 
and members a service for 
which they'll always be grate- 
ful. 

In formally accepting Mock’s 
resignation, Teamsters General 
President Jackie Presser noted 
the void on the board that will 
be left by Mock'’s absence and 
wished both George and his 
wife, Rose, a long and happy 
retirement. Two resolutions also 
were passed by the GEB honor- 
ing Mock. 

A special tribute to George 
and Rose came during the 
board meeting when their fel- 
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Above, Mock as General President of our union in 1981. 


low officers and their wives 
feted them for their long years 
of service to the union with 
toasts, speeches, gifts and 
song. 

George Mock had been a 
member of the Teamsters Gen- 
eral Executive Board since 1957, 
when he was first elected a 
vice president by convention 
delegates. But prior to that, he 
had worked his way up through 
the ranks to that leadership 
role. Mock never forgot those 
roots in the grocery industry. 

Mock first joined the Team- 
sters as a grocery truck driver 


in Los Angeles in the late 1930s. 


Quickly he took an active part 
in organizing warehouse em- 
ployees for Teamsters Local 
598. In 1937, Mock was elected 
as recording secretary of that 
California local, beginning a 
labor career that was to carry 


him to the union's highest ranks. 


He would in quick succession 
serve first as president and 
then as secretary-treasurer of 
the local. He also would be 
named to key posts on the 
Western Warehouse and Pro- 
duce Council, would take an 
active part in warehouse orga- 
nizing on the Pacific Coast and 
in the San Francisco Bay area, 
would be instrumental in bring- 
ing into the Teamsters cannery 
workers in Northern California, 
would in 1948 be named the 
first director of the National 
Warehouse Conference, then 
headquartered in Seattle, 
Washington, and in 1953, would 
be named a general organizer 
for the International Union, as- 


signed to the valley areas of 
Northern California. 

A Los Angeles native, Mock 
spent his career serving work- 
ers in the region of the country 
he still calls home. The Team- 
sters leader has been a mover- 
and-a-shaker all his life for 
members’ causes. Cannery and 
warehousing were his loves, 
the areas he knew and served 
best, and workers were always 
better served by having him in 
their corner. Until his retire- 
ment Mock served as a policy 
committee member of the Na- 
tional Warehouse Division and 
the Western Warehouse, Indus- 
trial, Aerospace and Allied 
Clerical Workers Council. He 
was also instrumental in help- 
ing form the Northern Califor- 
nia Warehouse Council, em- 
bracing all Teamster and ILWU 
locals in Northern California to 
promote labor peace and har- 
mony. 

As vice president, Mock’s ju- 
risdiction covered the territory 
encompassed by Teamsters 
Joint Councils 3, 7 and 38, cov- 
ering parts of Northern Califor- 
nia, Northern Nevada, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Colorado and Wy- 
oming. 

Change is never easy, but as 
George Mock himself said re- 
cently, “Sometimes we have to 
do things we don’t want to do, 
even if it isn't easy.” George 
Mock gave his life to the Team- 
sters; he will be missed as one 
of our executive officers. (At 
press time, no replacement had 
yet been named to succeed Vice 
President Mock.) 
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Teamster Scholars 
Visit Washington for Awards 
Ceremony at Headquarters 


he 1984 recipients of the 
i Teamsters International 

Union Scholarships jour- 
neyed to Washington, D.C. re- 
cently, and on Monday, June 25, 
received awards honoring their 
academic excellence from Gen- 
eral President Presser in a cere- 
mony at IBT headquarters. Ear- 
lier they had embarked on a 
whirlwind visit to Washington's 
most popular visitor attractions, 
including the U.S. Capitol and 
the White House. 

Presser, in presenting the 
young scholars with their 
awards, commended each stu- 
dent on the exceptional scho- 
lastic success that had led to 
the honor. Each of the ten 
Teamsters’ youngsters received 
an IBT award worth $6,000, 
$1,500 of which will be paid 
yearly to the school of the stu- 
dent's choice to offset the ex- 
penses of their four-year college 
educations. 

Paying what was for most a 
first visit to Washington were 
scholarship recipients Michael 
S. Serfas, Swiftwater, Pennsyl- 
vania, Teamsters Local 229; Ste- 
ven Marchese, New York, New 
York, Local 295; Alan E. Maes- 
tri, Sterling Heights, Michigan, 
Local 299; Mark J. Eubanks, Lil- 
burn, Georgia, Local 528; Jenni- 
fer L. Burch, Mt. Juliet, Tennes- 
see, Local 480; Dorothy A. 
Manwill, Boise, Idaho, Local 
483; Chun Y. Lee, Salinas, Cali- 
fornia, Local 890; Patricia E. 
Fox, Kamloops, British Colum- 
bia, Local 213, and Vernon M. 
Toyonaga, Mississauga, On- 
tario, Local 938. Missing from 
the ceremony at headquarters 
was only one Teamster scholar, 
Peter H. Mihaly from Greens- 
burg, Ohio, Local 52, who is al- 
ready in school. General Presi- 
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Above, Jennifer Burch arrives. Be- 
low, Michael Serfas gets an over- 


view on the IBT’s 


TITAN System. 


dent Presser had previously 
had the opportunity to present 
Mihaly with his award at a 
June 6th meeting of Teamsters 
Joint Council 41 in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Washington, D.C. was se- 
lected as the site for this year's 
awards ceremony to broaden 
the students’ awareness of the 
scholarship program and, by 
enabling them to visit the na- 
tion's capital, site of our gov- 
ernment, gain an additional ed- 
ucational experience of the first 
caliber. 

Culmination of the visit to 
Washington was a luncheon in 
honor of the scholarship win- 


ners, presided over by General 
President Presser, whose strong 
support of the scholarship pro- 
gram has contributed to the 
growth in the number of awards 
for the 1984-1985 program to 25. 

At the luncheon/awards cere- 
mony, Presser spoke of the 
union’s commitment to educa- 
tion and academic excellence. 
Terming these graduating sen- 
iors “tomorrow's leaders,” 
Presser noted the importance of 
education and told the stu- 
dents, “It is expensive to go to 
college nowadays, so we are 
glad that the Teamsters Union 
is able to assist you in attend- 
ing the college of your choice. 
This scholarship should moti- 
vate you to achieve the highest 
grade point average you are ca- 
pable of attaining. 

“At the International, we rec- 
ognize the accomplishments of 
our members’ children,” Presser 
added. He proudly noted that 
although many of the former 
IBT scholarship winners have 
gone on to outstanding careers 
in distinguished fields, they 
“keep in touch with us for years 
to come.” 

Presser asked the students if 
they had enjoyed their stay in 
Washington and if they had 
found it to be an informative 
city. All agreed that coming 
to Washington had been a 
learning experience. The schol- 
ars said they not only learned 
more about the Teamsters 
Union and its background, but 
also quite a bit about our na- 
tion's capital and its history. 
“You are in the city that makes 
more decisions than any other 
place in the world,” Presser 
said. 


(Continued on next page.) 


While in Washington, the 
young scholars and their par- 
ents were given a guided tour 
of International headquarters, 
visiting all the departments and 
major facilities within the com- 
plex. Students and Teamster 
parents who toured the depart- 
ments marveled at the many 
functions taking place through- 
out the building and agreed 
that learning about these oper- 
ations had enhanced the stu- 
dents’ knowledge and under- 
standing of the Teamsters 
Union. 

The students also received 
private tours of the White 
House and the Capitol, which 
had been arranged by the IBT 
Department of Governmental 
Affairs. 

The Capitol tour began with 
stops at both the House and 
Senate chambers housed within 
the enormous domed structure 
that is the seat of our nation’s 
government. 

First stop was the House of 
Representatives, where the 
Teamsters’ scholars visited with 
the Doorkeeper to the House. 
Although Congress was in ses- 
sion, the House had adjourned 
for the day, and thus, the group 
was able to personally visit the 
House Floor. During their tour 
of the Capitol building, the 
group also inspected both the 
Senate Floor and the Old Su- 
preme Court chambers. 

A special private VIP tour of 
the White House was conducted 
by Doug Riggs, Special Assist- 
ant to the President. Riggs gave 
the group a brief historical 
overview of the White House 
while visiting with them in the 
Indian Treaty Room, located on 
the first floor of the Old Execu- 
tive Office Building. 

He described operations in 
the West Wing of the White 
House, which houses the Oval 
Office, and serves as headquar- 
ters for many assistants and 
aides to the President, as well 
as the activities of the Old Ex- 
ecutive Office Building, where 
much of the White House staff 
works. 
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Riggs also pointed out Vice- 
President Bush's office, which is 
located on the second floor of 
the Old Executive Office Build- 
ing, so the Vice-President is al- 
ways available to assist the 
President on a moment's notice. 
Bush's assistants and aides 
also have offices on the second 
floor of the Old Executive Office 
Building, in close proximity to 
the quarters of the Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

The Presidential aide pointed 
out that the Old Executive Of- 
fice Building, which today 
serves as the base of operations 
for much of the White House's 
personnel, was originally 
erected in 1870 to accommodate 
the Department of War and the 
Department of State for the 
United States, changing in 
function as the government and 
the needs of the Presidency ex- 
panded. 

Riggs also discussed with the 
Teamster group the great num- 
ber of special events and daily 
functions conducted in and 
around the White House 
grounds. 

Special Assistant to the Presi- 


; 
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dent Marshall Briger took a mo- 
ment of his time to speak to the 
students about the White House 
and about what it’s like to serve 
as an assistant to the President 
of the United States. 

Briger, who also serves as Li- 
aison to the Jewish Community 
for the Administration, ex- 
plained that his job falls into 
three categories: He has a serv- 
ice function to meet with groups 
and to execute the services re- 
quested of him by the Presi- 
dent; he manages proposals 
from people who wish to meet 
with the President on various 
topics of particular interest to 
the President; and he manages 
correspondence from people 
who request routine letters or 
responses from the President, 
deciding which of these matters 
are in the best interest of the 
President and his administra- 
tion, and bringing those mat- 
ters of relevance to the Presi- 
dent's attention. Briger noted 
that it's the President, of 
course, who makes the final 
dispositions on matters at 
hand. 

Picking up the tour, the group 
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continued through the Old Ex- 
ecutive Office Building to the 
South Lawn and finally out to 
the West Wing of the White 
House. Since President Reagan 
was conducting meetings at the 
time in the West Wing, the 
group was unable to tour the 
Oval office, but strolled through 
the Rose Garden and saw all 
the hoopla created by the press 
day-by-day as it accomplishes 
its job of covering the Adminis- 
tration and its activities. 

This year’s Teamsters’ schol- 
ars, worn out by their whirl- 
wind visit to this city of myriad 
sights and sounds, all too soon 
were ready to begin winging 
their way home, where they 
will be attending various col- 
leges and universities all over 
the United States and Canada. 

But before they did, we at 
headquarters asked them for 
their perceptions of their visit to 
the union. Eastern Conference 
of Teamsters scholarship recipi- 
ent Michael S. Serfas, who just 
turned 15 this Spring, was “ec- 
static,” he said, when he 
learned he had been awarded a 
scholastic scholarship from the 
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Teamsters Union. Steven 
Marchese, his ECT fellow win- 
ner, thought it was “fantastic 
that the Teamsters are reaching 
out and trying to help the mem- 
bers and their families attain 
their goals in life.” 

Central Conference of Team- 
sters winner Alan E. Maestri 
stated that he was honored to 
receive the scholarship award, 
and said he appreciated all the 
work that the Teamsters put 
into this fascinating visit to 
Washington, D.C. 

The Southern Conference of 
Teamsters scholarship recipi- 
ents, Mark J. Eubanks and Jen- 
nifer L. Burch, noted the hard 
work that had led to their 
awards. Mark commented, 
“Awards such as this make 
years of hard work worth the 
effort.” Jennifer was grateful for 
the opportunity to apply for the 
Teamsters’ scholarship and 
overwhelmed that she received 
one of them. 

The two young scholars from 
the Western Conference of 
Teamsters were Dorothy A. 
Manwill and Chun Y. Lee. Dor- 
othy was pleased to be one of 


the ten recipients of the Team- 
sters scholarships. “It made all 
the hard work in school worth 
it,” she commented. Chun 
wanted to thank his parents 
and members of Teamsters Lo- 
cal 890, for everything they had 
done to make this moment pos- 
sible for him, saying he was 
“honored to have been chosen 
as a recipient for this scholastic 
award.” 


Canadian Conference of 
Teamsters scholarship recipi- 
ents Patricia E. Fox and Vernon 
M. Toyonaga traveled quite a 
distance for the ceremony. Pa- 
tricia came the farthest dis- 
tance of any of the students and 
noted that she was very 
pleased to be receiving such an 
award from the strongest labor 
union in the world. Vernon 
added that he was very thank- 
ful to the Teamsters Union and 
appreciated all the union was 
doing to further his education. 


All Teamsters officers and 
members join with General 
President Presser in congratu- 
lating these 10 hard-working 
scholars, as well as the other 
outstanding youngsters around 
the United States and Canada 
who applied, and all our mem- 
bers’ college-bound freshmen. 
The union wishes all our mem- 
bers’ sons and daughters con- 
tinued success in their aca- 
demic careers. 


Preparations are now in prog- 
ress for the upcoming 1984/85 
scholarship program, to which 
the union looks forward to add- 
ing the fifteen new “Bootstraps” 
awards. Materials will be avail- 
able to all affiliates and many 
high schools and libraries by 
the end of August, 1984, with an 
order blank for application ma- 
terials available on the inside 
back cover of this month’s Inter- 
national Teamster. 


With 25 awards up for grabs 
in 1985, graduating 1985 seniors 
are urged to apply soon for ma- 
terials, so they can meet all 
program deadlines in time. Ap- 
plication deadline for the 1984- 
1985 program is November 30, 
1984. 
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hard-fought. For that reason, International 

Teamster is giving each member a chance 
this month to voice his or her personal concerns 
about the state of our nation and the directions our 
national policies should take. 


Ti: year's elections are going to be tough and 


Deregulation, Economic Issues, Unemployment, 
Foreign Policy,the Concerns of our Elderly, High 
Housing Costs, Social Security Problems—these are 
but a few of the issues your International Union is 
concerned with. 


Inserted between this page and the next is a Teamsters Presidential Preference Poll Ballot. 
We'd like you to take a minute to fill it out. We are asking that you not only indicate who you'd 
like to see as our next president, but what you think the key issues are in 1984. We have also 
included optional boxes in which you can indicate which key voting blocs you might fall into, to 
give us additional insights. 


As with the general elections, members should be aware that the historical return rate for 
such a mailing is only about three percent. We'd like a truly representative sampling to guide / 
our General Executive Board in their judgment on any prospective Presidential endorsement. . 
Won't you help by exercising your personal voting franchise? Your union cares about your 
views. We can only know what they are if you tell us, though. 


MAKE YOUR POLL BALLOT 
COUNT! 


IT MUST BE AT IBT HEADQUARTERS BY AUGUST 25 
TO BE INCLUDED IN THE RESULTS! | 


TEAR YOUR BALLOT OUT NOW, 
FILL IT IN AND GET IT IN THE MAIL— 
WE WANT TO HEAR FROM YOU! 


THE FUTURE OF OUR NATION IS YOURS! 
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n Sunday, July 15, the 

day before the opening of 

the Democratic Party 
convention, with sunny skies 
and balmy weather, more than 
150,000 union members and 
supporters, 30,000 of them 
Teamsters, paraded up Market 
Street in San Francisco and ral- 
lied at the Civic Center for jobs 
and justice for workers. 

Teamsters brothers and sis- 
ters comprised one of the larg- 
est contingents in the parade. 
Walking and riding, marching 
with bakery trucks and Clydes- 
dale-pulled Anheuser-Busch 
beer wagons, UPS trucks and 
newspaper delivery vans, 18- 
wheelers, moving vans and ev- 
ery other mechanized tool used 
by members at their trades, 
Teamsters from throughout Cal- 
ifornia helped deliver labor's 
messages to convention dele- 
gates. 

Dubbed the United Labor Pa- 
tade by Teamster, Longshore- 
men (ILWU), and AFL-CIO or- 
ganizers, the parade achieved 
the goal of drawing the atten- 
tion of convention delegates. 

Colorful banners flew, Team- 
ster posters were much in evi- 
dence, and Teamsters’ bright 
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shirts proclaimed who they 
were, urging delegates to “Buy 
American-Made,” as they ac- 
companied the chants and cries 
rising from the ranks marching 
through San Francisco's busi- 
ness and financial district. The 
walls of the banks and office 
buildings reverberated those 
chants, as if in agreement with 
the workers who would return 
to their jobs on Monday. Steel 
bands and bagpipe groups beat 
out a festive accompaniment to 
the marchers’ walk to call at- 
tention to their cause. 

Speaking for the Teamsters at 
the rally was IBT Vice President 
George Mock, who roused the 
crowd to cheers and applause 
with his attacks on big busi- 
ness and the vested interests. 
Mock affirmed the necessity for 
upholding labor's right to voice 
its views on issues that affect 
us, particularly deregulation, 
jobs issues and the like. 

“We are not a special inter- 
est,” the Teamsters leader em- 
phasized. “We represent a ‘com- 
mon interest,’ totally opposed to 
the special interests. The labor 
movement is an important voice 
against injustice. Our job is to 
keep working people from get- 


ting a raw deal and doing what 
we can at the workplace and 
through legislation to obtain 
justice for all,” he said. 

“The labor movement plays a 
major role in improving the 
quality of life and in fostering 
social decency, all in the public 
interest.” 

Mock noted that labor union 
members and their families 
constitute a bloc at least 40 mil- 
lion strong in this country, and 
in addition, organized labor 
speaks on behalf of the needs 
and wants of the balance of the 
work force. 

As the rally ended, the crowd 
was festive and the participants 
lingered and talked among 
themselves, gathering every bit 
of energy possible from this all 
too seldom demonstration of 
brotherhood and unity among 
rank and file union members. 

Many expressed the hope that 
such principles as had been es- 
poused by the marchers would 
become a part of the platforms 
of both parties and help bring 
about another ‘new deal’ for 
workers, this one representing 
freedom from anti-worker poli- 
cies and programs. 


n keeping with the wonder- 

ful labor spirit created ear- 

lier in the day, the Team- 
sters, also in conjunction with 
the Democratic Convention in 
San Francisco, honored a long- 
time friend of labor, Represent- 
ative William L. Clay of Mis- 
souri. 

Teamsters General President 
Jackie Presser and General Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Ray Schoes- 
sling were co-hosts of a dinner 
honoring Congressman Clay, 
currently chairman of the House 
Subcommittee on Labor-Man- 
agement Relations, for his 
strong support of the American 
labor movement. The dinner 
was attended by more than 250, 
among them a prestigious 
group of Democratic Congres- 
sional representatives, includ- 
ing Maryland's Steny Hoyer, 
California's Barbara Boxer, 
Congressional Black Caucus 
members such as Louis Stokes 
of Ohio, along with Representa- 


tives Charles Rangel, New 
York; Charles Hayes, Illinois; 
Cardiss Collins, Illinois; and 
Robert Young, Missouri, along 
with a host of other delegates, 
alternates, and civic dignitar- 
ies. 

Among those turning out to 
honor Clay from labor, in addi- 
tion to our own Teamsters, were 
John Sweeney, president of the 
Service Employees International 
Union, Richard Trumka, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Work- 
ers, representatives of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, 
BCTD President Robert Geor- 
gine; James Herman, president 
of the Longshoremen, along 
with guests from the Service 
Employees, Laborers, ALPA and 
ATA, among a host of others. 

The tribute to Clay lauded his 
service as a former business 
representative for the St. Louis 
city employees union and as 
education director for Steamfit- 
ters Local No. 562, at which 
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tasks the congressman first dis- 
played a deep personal commit- 
ment to the welfare of working 
men and women. 

Clay continued his efforts in 
behalf of labor in Congress af- 
ter his election to national of- 
fice in 1968. There he has ad- 
vanced the legislative interests 
of all American workers. He 
wrote and sponsored the Fair 
Employment Law and was 
largely responsible for winning 
federal minimum wage cover- 
age for domestic workers. Bat- 
tling to protect the Constitu- 
tional rights of government 
workers, Clay has fought to re- 
vise the Hatch Act to allow po- 
litical activity for these work- 
ers. An influential spokesmen 
for blacks, Clay founded the 
powerful Congressional Black 
Caucus in 1971, and also has 
served on the executive board 
of the St. Louis chapter of the 
NAACP. 

Representing St. Louis, the 
First District of Missouri, Con- 
gressman Clay has compiled a 
distinguished record of voting 
support for Teamsters positions. 
General President Presser and 
General Secretary-Treasurer 
Schoessling both lauded Clay's 
legislative accomplishments 
and his support of organized la- 
bor. “He has shown the courage 
to fight for what he believes in 
and he has displayed the vision 
to promote the interests of 
American workers. We in the 
Teamsters are proud to have 
Representative Clay as our 
friend in Congress,” said 
Presser. 

The dinner was touted as one 
of the best events of the Demo- 
cratic Party convention. Honor- 
ing a true friend of labor gave 
the gathering special signifi- 
cance for Teamsters and re- 
minded everyone attending of 
what can be achieved if we 
hold on to our dreams and work 
together to see them become 
reality. 
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Convention Hoopla 
Stirs IBT Delegates to 
S.F. Democratic Gathering 


eadquarters for the Inter- 
[> es Brotherhood of 

Teamsters’ delegation 
was the Marriott Fisherman's 
Wharf, where the Teamsters 
ran a hospitality suite for visit- 
ing delegates, but Teamsters 
were very much in evidence all 
around San Francisco, with 
General Secretary-Treasurer 
Ray Schoessling and Vice Presi- 
dent Weldon Mathis at the 
Hyatt Union Square, IBT legis- 
lative and DRIVE people at the 
Quality Inn and a scattering of 
Teamster delegates at every 
other hotel with space avail- 
able throughout the city. 

Delegates were never bored 

since a constant array of events 
both on and off the convention 
floor livened up each day. Ses- 
sions began at 3 at the Mus- 
cone Convention Center, but 
before and after the day's activ- 
ities, there was much to see 
and do, with the Teamsters 
among those hosting a hospital- 
ity suite for visiting delegates. 
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A Teamster paperweight me- 
mento went to everyone at the 
Clay dinner, as well as to all 
delegates coming by the hospi- 
tality suite. 

Early in the week more than 
2,000 invitations have been ex- 
tended by the Teamsters to ev- 
ery Democratic member of the 
House and Senate, every Demo- 
cratic governor, key committee 
staffers, including those from 
the Speaker's Office, the Major- 
ity Leader's Office, the Doorkee- 
per’s Office and other ranking 
legislative offices. A special in- 
vitation was issued to the Mary- 
land delegation to the conven- 
tion, which was also using the 
Marriott for its convention head- 
quarters. Teamsters were utiliz- 
ing the new facility under a 
special interim labor agreement 
signed with four unions, among 
them the Teamsters, which is 
hoped to be the precursor of a 
more permanent pact between 
the new San Francisco hotel 
and labor. 


Teamsters spent a lot of time 
lobbying for our positions in 
this forum. 

As a follow-through to our 
strong platform presentation to 
the Democrats delivered by 
General President Presser, 
Presser, General Secretary- 
Treasurer Ray Schoessling and 
many Teamster representatives 
also worked the convention 
floor, pressing the flesh and 
stating our case on issues of 
importance to us as delegates 
hammered out the Democratic 
Party platform, Teamster dele- 
gates among them. They were 
also there to hear rousing 
speeches from political leaders 
such as New York Governor 
Mario Cuomo and Presidential 
candidate Jesse Jackson and 
watch as the party got down to 
the business at hand of endors- 
ing its two candidates for Fall— 
Walter Mondale and Geraldine 
Ferraro. 

One measure of the new- 
found political acumen the 
Teamsters are credited with 
having these days was the invi- 
tation of General President 
Presser and General Secretary 
Treasurer Schoessling to attend 
a private reception given by 
House Speaker Thomas P. “Tip” 
O'Neill on the Sunday before 
the convention. 

There is nothing like a politi- 
cal convention, with all its hoo- 
pla and pageantry, speeches 
and politicking, to get the ad- 
renalin flowing for the political 
season ahead. And although 
Teamsters have always been a 
part of the process, never be- 
fore in recent years have we 
been so actively involved in all 
the preparations that led up to 
the nominations for each candi- 
date. 

We plan to be very much in 
evidence at the Republican con- 
vention in mid-August and will 
then be taking the candidates’ 
positions and policies before 
the Teamsters’ General Execu- 
tive Board which, guided by the 
views of our members, will 
make the decision they think 
best on any possible endorse- 
ment late in August. 


RNC 
Labor 
Council 


Appearance 


Sets Out 
Teamsters’ 
Stance on 

Issues 


e will be heard! In keep- 
Wis with that election 

year credo, Teamsters 
representatives in late June ap- 
peared before the Republican 
National Committee’s Labor Ad- 
visory Council, of which IBT 
Vice President Jesse L. Carr is a 
member, to voice our views on 
the directions the Republican 
Party needs to take in the next 
four years if it is to prove itself 
truly responsive to workers’ 
needs. 

Speaking on behalf of IBT 
General President Jackie 
Presser and the Teamsters be- 
fore the influential committee, 
which reports its findings di- 
rectly to the Republican Plat- 
form Committee, were IBT Di- 
rector of Communications F.C. 
Duke Zeller and IBT Director of 
Research Mary Ann Keeffe. 

Zeller, in stating the Team- 
sters’ case, urged the Republi- 
cans, as they seek to develop 
labor policies to guide them 
through the coming election, to 
“reaffirm the party’s commit- 
ment to full employment poli- 
cies, to fair regulatory policies 
and to equitable labor poli- 
cies,” if it wants union mem- 
bers’ support. 

He cited the Supreme Court's 
Bildisco decision and its impact 
on collective bargaining, an in- 
creasingly hostile anti-labor en- 
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vironment in this country, and 
the Teamsters’ experience with 
deregulation, as especially seri- 
ous problems facing Teamsters, 
while noting our union’s deep 
concern with questions such as 
the direction of our national 
economy, inflation, employment 
patterns and the like. 

“The essential element of any 
vision for a fair society is the 
opportunity for all people to 
share in the rewards of employ- 
ment and economic prosperity,” 
the Teamsters said. 

Although some economic in- 
dicators have improved under 
President Reagan's administra- 
tion, Zeller reminded the coun- 
cil that “a new wave of eco- 
nomic challenges has shaken 
the foundations of our indus- 
trial strength. Automation, 
plant closings, imports, illegal 
immigration and the shift from 
an industrial to a service econ- 
omy have combined to create a 
growing crisis for American 
workers,” he said. 

“We need a plan that offers 
remedies for today, and hope 
for tomorrow . . . Business, la- 
bor and government must work 
together to build a strong future 
for America.” 

Zeller urged also the adoption 
of a “labor policy which pro- 
motes the health and economic 
well-being of all workers,” add- 


ing that the “Republican Party 
should reaffirm its commitment © 


to encouraging the institution of | 
collective bargaining and the 
right of workers to attain this 
goal through unionization.” 
“Support for workers’ basic 
rights of union representation is | 
eroding; limitations have been — 
placed on workers’ rights to 
strike and picket peacefully; 
public employees and agricul- 
tural workers still face barriers 
to organization; and union-bust- 
ing efforts proliferate essen- 
tially unchecked in their activi- 
ties by governmental 
supervision,” Teamsters 
warned. 


he increasing occurrence ~ 
i of bankruptcy proceedings 
as a tool by unscrupulous 
managers to unilaterally abro- 
gate union contracts was cited 
as the latest of the threats to | 
challenge labor-management 
relations. 
“Without the protection of a | 
just bankruptcy standard, 
which mandates attempts at ne- — 
gotiations before a labor con- 
tract can be rescinded, workers 
are left with no economic re- 
course but to strike the com- 
pany... . Because it destroys 
the incentive to bargain, (the 
Supreme Court's) Bildisco 
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(standard) is ultimately a threat 
to the entire system of collec- 
tive bargaining in America,” 
Zeller warned. 

The Teamsters also asked for 
equity on another serious issue, 
deregulation, and here they 
spared no punches. 

“Assessing the impact of eco- 
nomic deregulation on workers 
is an essential consideration in 
developing a slate of labor poli- 
cies for the Republican Party,” 
Teamster witnesses asserted. 

“Because transportation dere- 
gulation was largely a product 
of legislative initiatives ad- 
vanced by Democratic represen- 
tatives, and administratively 
implemented by President 
Carter, we feel that it is impor- 
tant for your party to consider 
the results of this misguided 
economic experiment,” Zeller 
said, in urging the Republicans 
to act to protect the interests of 
hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers in both the airline and mo- 
tor carrier industries who've 
been affected. 


aa redatory pricing, 
Poeevestcting financial 
losses for carriers, 
extensive union concessions to 
help troubled carriers, a rash of 
layoffs and major bankrupt- 
cies—these are problems that 
have caused 44,000 full-time 
airline employees to lose their 
jobs since December, 1979, and 
nearly 100,000 members to be 
thrown out of work in the 
freight industry, he added. 

While proponents of deregu- 
lation argue that the recent 
recession was the sole cause of 
the problem of declining reve- 
nue that plagued the motor car- 
rier and airline industries... 
any serious student of these in- 
dustries cannot dismiss the fact 
that deregulatory policies of 
eased entry and pricing re- 
quirements have had important 
hegative effects on transporta- 
tion markets. 

“What deregulators failed to 
anticipate was the prolonged 
duration and the painful inten- 
sity of restructuring traditional 
markets,” Zeller noted. 
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“Deregulation has exacted a 
tremendous price in human 
terms from Teamsters mem- 
bers,” he emphasized. “Trans- 
portation industries are nearing 
a crisis, but for our members in 
these industries, that crisis is 
already here.” 

Witnesses urged the council 
to “consider in human terms 
what economic dislocations and 
losses of pensions and health 
benefits have meant to unem- 
ployed Teamsters. ... When 
union health and welfare bene- 
fits run out, private health in- 
surance plans are too expen- 
sive. Loss of pensions, 
ineligibility to any longer re- 
ceive unemployment compensa- 
tion—these are facts of life that 
our unemployed members must 
face every day.” 

"It is time for the Republican 
Party to act in order to protect 
workers from the excesses of 
transportation deregulation,” 
Teamsters’ witnesses asserted. 


The Teamsters suggested that 
to remedy such problems, the 
Republicans could work to en- 
act provisions to protect work- 
ers from destructive competition 
resulting from deregulation; en- 
sure priority hiring rights for 
workers laid off from deregu- 
lated industries; establish job 
banks, referral services and 
other employment assistance 
systems for workers unem- 
ployed via deregulation; enact 
safety standards to protect 
workers and ensure the public 
of sound transportation vehi- 
cles; remedy serious defects in 
our bankruptcy laws and legis- 
late a just and equitable bank- 
ruptcy standard; and finally, 
recognize that transportation in- 
dustries are in a state of chaos 
and forego any proposals that 
would further deregulate these 
industries. 

“It is no time to be uncompro- 
misingly ideological when 
workers’ livelihoods and safety 
ar at stake. ...When policy dis- 
rupts the lives and employment 
of thousands of workers, steps 
must be taken to account for 
these changes and to protect 
workers from losing their jobs.” 


Speaking for the union, Zeller 
pledged that the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters in- 
tends to work through the labor 
advisory council to help formu- 
late fair labor policies which 
will promote the safety and eco- 
nomic well-being of all workers 
and to achieve the promise of 
opportunity for all Americans. 

But, as with the Democrats 
earlier, we were there to make 
our point, not pledge allegiance 
to any one political party, and 
as our witnesses told the coun- 
cil, “had not yet endorsed a 
presidential candidate, feeling 
it important to first poll our 
membership and consider their 
preferences as to candidates 
and the issues.” 

Zeller and Keeffe were joined 
by four other labor leaders in 
addressing the policy panel 
during its three-day hearing, 
among them representatives of 
the Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, International Union of Op- 
erating Engineers, the Retail, 
Wholesale, Department Store 
International Union, and the 
United Steel Workers. 


t the conclusion of the 
Bh vscco-say session, as the 

council prepared to sub- 
mit its findings to the Repub- 
lican Platform Committee, 
Council Chairman U.S. Repre- 
sentative Claudine Schneider 
summed up for the entire com- 
mittee optimistically, when she 
said that “we have put our- 
selves on the line and accepted 
equally the accolades and criti- 
cism of the labor representa- 
tives who testified. We have a 
beginning—we have found 
common areas of agreement. 
Our task now is to work closely 
with labor representatives over 
the coming months—to continue 
building the bridges which 
we've begun this week.” 

Thus, it was on to the Repub- 
lican Convention the week of 
August 20, where the Teamsters 
would again be in attendance, 
and like we did with the Demo- 
crats, mobilizing and motivat- 
ing delegates to include planks 
that could help workers in their 
platforms. 
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he Democratic Party's 28th 
; presidential nominee has 

enjoyed a long and illus- 
trious career in American poli- 
tics. A political protege of the 
late Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
Mondale has never strayed 
from his identification with the 
liberal wing of the Democratic 
Party. 

Born in 1928 in the small town 
of Ceylon, Minnesota, Walter 
Mondale did not wait long to 
become involved in politics. As 
a 20-year-old student at Ma- 
calester College in St. Paul, 
Mondale successfully organized 
his home congressional district 
for Hubert Humphrey’s 1948 Sen- 
ate campaign. After Hum- 
phrey’s victory, Mondale left 
school and headed for Wash- 
ington, D.C. and a job as exec- 
utive secretary of the college 
branch of the Americans for 
Democratic Action, a liberal 
group founded by Humphrey. 

Two years later he returned 
to Minnesota, this time to man- 
age the campaign of another 
Humphrey protege, Orville 
Freeman, for state attorney gen- 
eral. Mondale’s association 
with Freeman proved beneficial 
to him in 1960, when Freeman, 
by then Governor of the State, 
appointed the youthful Univer- 
sity of Minnesota law school 
graduate state attorney gen- 
eral. 

Mondale was reelected to 
that post the following Novem- 
ber and enjoyed a successful 
four-year tenure as Minnesota’s 
top law enforcement official. 
Then, in 1964, Mondale was 
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again appointed, this time to 
Hubert Humphrey’s Senate seat, 
which was vacated when Hum- 
phrey was elected to the Vice- 
Presidency. 

Mondale’s 12-year Senate rec- 
ord was a consistently liberal 
one. His yearly approval rat- 
ings from the Americans for 
Democratic Action never fell be- 
low 80%. Though never identi- 
fied with one big issue or piece 
of legislation, Mondale was a 
reliable supporter of Lyndon 
Johnson's Great Society Pro- 
grams. 

Mondale’s stance as a con- 
ventional northern liberal is 
what attracted Jimmy Carter to 
him in 1976 and that November 
he found himself Carter's Vice- 
President. 

In his four years in the na- 
tion's No. 2 job, Mondale per- 
formed admirably as Carter's li- 
aison to the Democratic Party 
establishment and organized 
labor. When the Carter-Mon- 
dale ticket was defeated for re- 
election in 1980, the Minnesotan 
immediately began laying the 
foundations for his own presi- 
dential campaign which, just 
last month, captured the Demo- 
cratic Party's nomination. 


alter Mondale’s running 
Wire is a three-term 

Congresswoman from 
Queens, New York and the first 
woman ever nominated for 
Vice-President in the history of 
the United States. 

Born in Newburgh, New York 

in 1935, Geraldine Ferraro’s po- 


WALTER 
MONDALE (D) 
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FERRARO (D) 


litical career began relatively 
late in life. After graduating 
from Marymount Manhattan 
College, Ferraro taught school 
while taking law courses at 
Fordham University. In 1960, 
she passed the New York State 
bar exam and soon launched 
her own law practice. After 13 
years of private practice, Fer- 
raro was named chief of the 
Special Victims Bureau in the 
New York District Attorney's of- 
fice in 1974. 

Ferraro credits her experience 
in the D.A.'s office for inspiring 
her to run for Congress in 1978. 
She proved a strong cam- 
paigner and her victory that 
year was considered an upset. 
Ferraro has held her seat 
against two challengers and, in 
1982, received an overwhelming 
73% of the vote. 

Though she stands with the 
liberal wing of the Democratic 
Party, Ferraro is not a down- 
the-liner on ideology. For exam- 
ple, she has opposed school 
busing and supported tuition 
tax credits for private and paro- 
chial schools, issues that sepa- 
rated her from many of her 
Democratic House colleagues. 

She serves on three Congres- 
sional Committees—Budget, 
Public Works and Transporta- 
tion and the Select Committee 
on Aging. Though she has 
failed to sponsor any major 
pieces of legislation, Ferraro 
has been credited with solid 
work on behalf of her constitu- 
ents and has been extremely 
active in national Democratic 
Party affairs. 
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TT: nation’s 40th President 
has been a familiar figure 
in America’s political 
landscape for two decades. 
President Reagan, who already 
had enjoyed a successful career 
in movies and as President of 
the Screen Actors Guild, began 
his political career in earnest in 
1966 when he ran for Governor 
of California. 

During his two terms as Gov- 
ernor, Reagan identified him- 
self with a variety of conserva- 
tive issues and principles. An 
outspoken supporter of Ameri- 
ca's fighting effort in Vietnam, 
Reagan launched a brief run for 
the Presidency in 1968 only to 
lose the Republican nomination 
to Richard Nixon. In 1976, he 
campaigned hard for the office, 
only to lose again, this time to 
incumbent President Gerald 
Ford in a very close nomination 
fight. 

Reagan was a consistent op- 
ponent of former President 
Jimmy Carter's economic and 
foreign policies, and when 
Carter stood for reelection in 
1980, Reagan again announced 
for President. This time he won 
the Republican nomination and, 
with George Bush as his run- 
ning mate, inflicted a devastat- 
ing defeat on the Carter-Mon- 
dale ticket. 

The Reagan administration 
has been marked by calls for 
less domestic spending, a 
stronger defense, lower taxes 
and less government interfer- 
ence in business. Though, by 
his own admission, President 
Reagan has not accomplished 
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all he set out to do, his admin- 
istration has tallied a number 

of impressive legislative victo- 
ries. 

His four-year record as Presi- 
dent forms the platform on 
which Reagan stands for reelec- 
tion in 1984. 


ice President George Bush 
V: no stranger to political 

campaigns. A candidate 
for President himself in 1980, 
Bush had previously run for the 
U.S. House of Representatives 
and the U.S. Senate and served 
as the first Republican Con- 
gressman from Houston, Texas. 

A veteran of World War II, 
Bush was a successful busi- 
nessman in Texas before turn- 
ing his sights on politics. 

Bush has a wealth of experi- 
ence in nearly all branches of 
government. Besides his tenure 
in Congress, Bush had also pre- 
viously served as U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, 
chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, ambassador 
to the People’s Republic of 
China, and director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

Should the Reagan-Bush 
ticket be reelected in Novem- 
ber, Vice-President Bush would 
be viewed as the leading Re- 
publican contender for the Pres- 
idency in 1988. 


REAGAN'S HEAD START 
Incumbents or candidates of the incum- 
bent's party almost always win when 
purchasing power is growing strongly. 

Incumbent | Purchasing 
Power /|Candidate’s 
Year| Candidate | Growth* Vote 


[Nixon | 


0.0% 


* Growth in election year of “real” (after inflation) 
per capita disposable income. "Estimate. 
Sources: “Political Control of the Economy” by 
Edward R. Tufte; Joint Economic Committee; Chase 
Econometrics 


The election record shows 
that people generally vote 
their pocketbooks. In the 
20 presidential elections 
since 1904, the party con- 
trolling the White House 
retained power 12 times 
and lost 8 times. Business 
trends seemingly played 
a big part in that result. 

Of 17 election cam- 
paigns held when busi- 
ness activity was rising, 
the party holding the 
White House WON 12 
elections, or 71%. 

Of three elections held 
when business activity 
was falling, the party 
holding the White House 
LOST 3, or 100%. 
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WHO WINS IS UP TO 
YOU! 


The Chazin 


85 legislative bodies TT: International Brother- 
in 44 states, hood of Teamsters, ever — 
435 House Seats involving 5,960 seats alert to work force 
changes that could affect our 
members, recently completed a 
brief analysis of where working 
America stands today, in terms } 
of who has the jobs and how 
the work force is changing. 
Teamsters believe if we are to 
remain the nation’s top organiz 
ers, as we are today, we must 
keep abreast of all trends af- 
fecting members. 
The survey showed some in- | 
teresting trends, among them 
the fact that nearly half of to- 
day's workers are female, a 
growing percentage of the work 
force is Hispanic, and all work- 
ers are facing tremendous com: , 
petitive pressures posed by a 
rising influx of illegal aliens. 
Complicating the situation is 
the steady change in the work 
world to the white collar and 
service-oriented industries 
where the challenges will be 
tougher. 
Unions will be challenged 
more than ever to do their best, 
since the trends also show a 
steadily declining percentage 
unionized workers. \ 
The Teamsters believe that if 
we are to meet the challenges 
of a changing work force, we | 
will have to do more. There will 
always be a need for collective 
representation of workers as 
they bargain with employers fo! - 
wages and working conditions. | 
but to meet the rising demands 
of workers, unions will have to 
modernize, become more effec- 
tive in changing governmental 
policy, and communicating. The. 
Teamsters are doing that and 
are seeking to improve the \ 
quality of members’ work lives: 
Workers are proud to be Team- 
sters because we're the union | 
that keeps going the extra mile 
for them! 


33 Senate Seats Current lineup— 
(19 Rep. Held, 14 Dem. Held) Controlled by Democrats: 
33 legislatures 
13 Governors Controlled by Republicans: 
(7 Rep. Held, 6 Dem. Held) 12 legislatures 
Split control: 
5 legislatures 


Voting Blocs 
Candidates Will Try To Woo 


Persons Age 18 or Older 


Asians 


3.1 million Farmers (20 or older) 


Jews 


9.0 million Hispanics 


17.0 million Homosexuals 


18.0 million Union members 


19.0 million Blacks 


28.2 million Elderly (65 or over) 


29.0 million Young (18-24) 


ze Evangelical 
40.0 million Christians 


91.0 million Women 


TOTAL 
WORKFORCE 


33.1% 
20-39 yrs.) 


30.8% 
(20-39 yrs.) 


33.9% 
(0-19 yrs.) 


16.2% 
(60+ yrs.) 


PERCENTAGE OF 


1950 1982 WOMEN IN THE 

—— gate TOTAL WORKFORCE 
rk Se NATION'S AGE 29.6% 44.0% 

le have long recognized that a greater part of our people are over 60 

years of age. During the past 32 years the population in the so-called ORR HE Cninonce 
child-bearing years (20-39) has also grown as a segment of our citizenry. Women represent nearly 45% of all people in the work force of America. 
Does this mean that there will be a new baby boom just after we have For the first time, over 50% of all women age 16 and older are employed. 
gone through a process of closing schools? Does this also suggest a And perhaps of even more significance is the fact that 20% of the women 
future economic growth surge in housing and consumer products? in the work force are heads of households . . . they are the primary wage 


earner for their families. This number is approaching 10% of the total 

work force. The social implications are vast, including the need for both 

ee and employers to deal with issues of child care and flexible work 
ours. 


represents 15.0% 
of total 
projected U.S. 
population 


350 


projected figure 


= bosed on 
a current rate 
° of illegal 
a immigration 
- ~ 300 
° 3 projected 
ry figure bosed 
* a on no:mal 
2 r population 
= = rowth 
i 3 : 
represents 6.4% = 
of total U.S. — 250 
10 population 
1980 2020 (projected) io 
HISPANIC POPULATION ig a sie anne 
Here Is the fastest growing ethnic group In America today. This growth SSI SAE At. 
Is based upon both immigration and a youthful Hispanic population that Based upon current estimates, numbers that are probably low, our nation’s 
naturally brings growth through higher birth rates. Can our nation respond total population will grow far In excess of normal growth If the wave of 
creatively to the tensions produced by competition for jobs, housing and illegal Immigrants Is allowed to continue. Where do we draw the line 
a fair share of our nation’s economic regards? Can America, as in past between our history of being the land of opportunity for those who come 
years, value the cultural enrichment that comes from new people to our to our shores and the economic reality of limited job opportunities In a 
shores? changing economy? 
BLUE COLLAR BLUE COLLAR 
WORKERS WORKERS 
WHITE COLLAR WHITE COLLAR 
WORKERS WORKERS TOTAL 
AMERICAN WORKFORCE 
Se UNION UNION 
13.3% 2.8% MEMBERSHIP MEMBERSHIP 
a “FARMWORKERS 1970 1980 
FARMWORKERS <> 
SERVICE SERVICE 
WORKERS WORKERS 
1960 1980 
WHERE WE WORK union 
There are really no surprises here with the growth In the white collar jobs MEMBERSHIP 
...the high-tech and information service revolution. But do note the farm 1983 
population down to less than 3%. Yet, they are producing more food than 
ever and the government pays them to produce less and even to bury Note: In the boom years after WWI! 35% of the American workforce belonged to unions. 


some farm products. Can we ever have a farm policy and trade policy 
that allows us to sell this wealth in the world marketplace? UNION MEMBERSHIP 


The Teamsters met with (from top 
left, clockwise), workers from the 
Kaohsiung Steel Mill; the Taiwan 


Highway Workers’ Union; toured the 
China Shipbuilding Corp.; met with 


officers of Taiwan's Labor Depart- 
ment, and inspected Kaohsiung’s 
Export Processing Zone operations. 


t the invitation of the 

Chinese Federation of 

Labor, a three-member 
delegation, led by International 
Vice President Walter Shea, vis- 
ited the Republic of China on 
Taiwan during the week of June 
24-30. The goodwill trip was 
counted a smashing success on 
both sides of the Pacific, as the 
Teamster delegation met with a 
score of labor and government 
leaders of Taiwan to discuss 
many issues of mutual interest 
and concern. 

V.P. Shea was accompanied 
by Paul Locigno, Director, IBT 
Department of Governmental 
Affairs, and Tim O'Neill, Direc- 
tor, IBT Speakers Bureau. Our 
three representatives were 
treated by their hosts to a com- 
prehensive and informative itin- 
erary. First on their agenda 
was a meeting with the Vice 
Minister of the Interior, the gov- 
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ernment agency which has ju- 
risdiction over all labor rela- 
tions on Taiwan. 

Next came a briefing by the 
Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs 
who discussed sensitive inter- 
national issues with the delega- 
tion and shared Taiwan's view 
of the threat Communism poses 
to the free trade movement 
throughout the world. Vice Pres- 
ident Shea explained to the 
Vice Minister that the threat of 
Communism was well under- 
stood by Teamsters and that 
anti-Communism has been one 
of the basic tenets of our union 
since its founding. 

At the third government meet- 
ing, with the Vice Minister of 
Economic Affairs, the IBT repre- 
sentatives were treated to a 
first-class presentation of the 
planning and growth of Tai- 
wan's economy, which has 
been termed a “miracle” by eco- 


nomic experts. This island na- 
tion, which is roughly the size 
of the state of Maryland, is now 
America’s sixth largest trading 
partner and enjoys a standard 
of living well above most devel- 
oping nations. Their per capita 
income of $2,000 is ten times 
that of their neighbors in Com- 
munist China. 

V.P. Shea used this opportu- 
nity to communicate the con- 
cerns of American workers 
about the flood of imports from 
abroad, its impact on American 
jobs, and the rising calls for 
protectionism here at home. 

The Vice Minister said his 
country understood these con- 
cerns and was determined to 
avoid the mistakes made by the 
Japanese, which have led to so 
much bad feeling between Ja- 
pan and the U.S. He drew two 
impressive distinctions between 
Taiwan and Japan in this mat- 
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ter. First, unlike Japan, which 
enjoys life under the umbrella 
of American military forces in 
the Pacific, Taiwan is solely re- 
sponsible for its own defense 
against Communist aggression. 
In fact, Taiwan spends nearly 
twice what the U.S. does of its 
per capita GNP on its defense 
budget. Much of American re- 
sentment toward Japan, he felt, 
was directed at the miniscule 
amount Japan spends to defend 
itself. This will never be the 
case with Taiwan, he declared. 

The second distinction the 
Vice Minister drew was that, 
unlike the Japanese, the R.O.C. 
has anticipated the economic 
and political problems of its 
growing trade surplus with the 
U.S. and has instituted a “Buy 
American” program of its own. 
In fact, while our delegation 
was in Taiwan, a Chinese “Buy 
American” trade mission, the 
third of its kind, was on its way 
to the U.S., authorized to pur- 
chase up to $6 million of goods. 

The cycle of government 
meetings over, the delegation 
got down to the nuts and bolts 
of its program with a series of 
meetings with the leaders of 
various Chinese trade unions. 
These included the Industrial 
Workers’ Union of China Steel 
Corporation, the Taiwan High- 
way Workers’ Union (the largest 
on the island), the Textile Work- 
ers’ Union, the Postal Workers’ 
Union, the Petroleum Workers’ 
Union, the Chemical and En- 
ergy Workers, and the Taiwan 
Drivers Craft Unions (the 
Chinese equivalent of Teamster 
truckers). 

Our delegation was tremen- 
dously impressed by the simi- 
larity of problems and objec- 
tives between our two trade 
union movements. The union 
leaders of Taiwan demon- 
strated the same depth of com- 
mitment and good faith that 
has built and preserved the 
American labor movement. 

Unlike the U.S., Taiwan has 
no independent unions—all be- 
long to the Chinese Federation 
of Labor. The main reason for 
this is that the CFL, unlike the 
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AFL-CIO, has not lost touch 
with the concerns of its constit- 
uent unions and their members. 


As the formal host of the 
goodwill tour, the CFL made 
every attempt to provide our 
representatives with the widest 
range of information possible 
on the labor movement in Tai- 
wan. They set up tours of the 
shipbuilding and steel plants of 
Kaohsiung, the industrial center 
of Taiwan, the small but grow- 
ing Yue Loong automobile 
plant, the mining sites in Hu- 
alien, and the Employment and 
Vocational Training Center in 
Taipei. The CFL also arranged 
for our delegation to meet in 
Taiwan with other Asian trade 
union leaders including the 
President of the Korean Federa- 
tion of Labor, the General Sec- 
retary of Singapore's Petroleum 
Workers Union and the Presi- 
dent of Japan's National Forest 
Workers Union. 


The Chinese were genuinely 
pleased to host the Teamsters 
and expressed the hope that the 
relationship which was opened 
by this trip would be devel- 
oped and strengthened in the 
future. For the Teamsters’ part, 
perhaps V.P. Shea put it best 
when he said, “though we are 
thousands of miles away, our 
goals and objectives are very 
close—to promote a strong free 
trade movement, to protect 
workers’ rights and jobs, to 
fight against oppression and to 
uphold democracy and social 
justice.” 

The Taiwan trip was another 
illustration of General President 
Presser’s commitment to getting 
the IBT more involved with the 
free trade union movement 
worldwide. Recognizing that 
many of the challenges to the 
labor movement originate be- 
yond our borders, President 
Presser has signalled his inten- 
tion to expand the influence of 
the Teamsters Union into the in- 
ternational arena. As the larg- 
est trade union in the free 
world, we have the resources 
and the clout to shape the di- 
rection that free trade unionism 
will take in the future. 


Pa. Stewards 
Hear from 
Pres. Presser 


hen you're at the helm 
W:: a giant union like the 

Teamsters, it's not al- 
ways easy to break away from 
the rigors of office, but Team- 
sters General President Jackie 
Presser recently did just that, 
and accompanied by assistant 
Joseph Cotter, visited Team- 
sters Local 676 of Collingswood, 
N.J., so he could meet the mem- 
bers and share their concerns 
at the local’s 17th annual Shop 
Stewards Club dinner dance. 

General President Presser, as 
the evening’s main speaker, im- 
pressed stewards and their 
wives with a hard-hitting 
speech, in which he stressed 
the need for Americans to avoid 
imports and buy American- 
made products in order to keep 
Americans working. 

Teamsters Joint Council 53 
President John Morris was an- 
other hit speaker that evening, 
addressing economic issues, es- 
pecially as they affect the Penn- 
sylvania and South Jersey 
areas. 

U.S. Congressman James Flo- 
rio stressed the importance of 
political action in an election 
year, discussing with the stew- 
ards the types of legislation 
being considered on Capitol 
Hill. 


Above, Local 676 President John P. 
Greeley and his wife welcome Gen- 
eral President Presser, Rep. Florio 
and J.C. 53 President John Morris to 
the stewards’ gathering. 
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fficers and staffers of the 

International Brotherhood 

of Teamsters recently had 
the opportunity to tour Interna- 
tional Typographical Union 
headquarters in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, at the invi- 
tation of ITU officers, learning 
much about ITU's proud heri- 
tage, its current efforts on be- 
half of members, and its goals 
and aspirations for the future. 

Making the visit to ITU head- 

quarters were a number of IBT 
International Vice Presidents, 
among them George Mock, 
Louis Peick, Walter Shea, Wil- 
iam McCarthy, John Cleveland, 
Arie Weinmeister and Maurice 


R. Schurr, along with Interna- 
tional Trustees Theodore Cozza 
and Jack Cox, and numerous In- 
ternational Union division 
heads and department direc- 
tors. 

Prior to their tour of head- 
quarters, IBT officers saw an 
excellent film prepared in- 
house by ITU staffers and got 
an overview of ITU operations 
from ITU President Joseph Bin- 
gel, ITU Secretary-Treasurer 
Tom Kopeck, and ITU Vice Pres- 
idents Alan Heritage, Robert 
Wartinger and Ray Brown. 

They explained how the func- 
tions of ITU headquarters have 
changed over the years, as it 
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went from serving as an exten- 
sive training facility for mem- 
bers to a more administrative 
operation. That changeover be- 
gan as extensive automation 
swept the indusiry in the late 
sixties and early seventies and 
employers began training their 
own employees on sophisti- 
cated new equipment such as 
CRT'‘s to accomplish their type- 
setting and other composing 
room operations. Today, ITU no 
longer provides training, but 
does retain the equipment of its 
crafts, using it to produce its 
own in-house literature. 
Teamsters General President 
Jackie Presser and Secretary- 
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Treasurer Ray Schoessling had 
previously visited the ITU oper- 
ations, as merger talks offi- 
cially began late last year, and 
had been so impressed that 
they had urged other officers to 
take a tour while at the General 
Executive Board meeting. 

The Teamsters received an 
in-depth, top-to-bottom tour of 
the modern facilities of the na- 
tion's oldest labor union. They 
also visited the ITU Union Print- 
ers Home, just down the street, 
which provides for more than 
140 ITU retirees at the current 
time, surveyed the union's ex- 
tensive Colorado site and 
learned about the services pro- 
vided by the ITU Pension Fund, 
which is housed in separate 
quarters next to ITU headquar- 
ters. 
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Teamsters were much im- 
pressed with what they saw. 
ITU's headquarters boasts a 
modern auditorium, state-of- 
the-art audio-visual equipment 
to produce in-house films, vi- 
deos and slide shows, and com- 
puterized accounting and mail- 
ing facilities, along with a 
complete in-house printing 
plant, capable of producing 
tabloid newspapers, leaflets, 
flyers and brochures. 

The tour convinced the Team- 
sters leaders that a merger be- 
tween the Teamsters and the 
ITU could be good for ALL our 
members. ITU members would 
regain strength for their bar- 
gaining and organizing efforts, 
and hopefully, could restore 
their diminishing ranks to a po- 
sition of dominance in the 


largely unorganized newspaper 
and magazine publishing in- 
dustry. The Teamsters would 
benefit, too, gaining an oppor- 
tunity to bring the unorganized 
in this craft much-needed repre- 
sentation, as well as the possi- 
ble opportunity to utilize the 
Colorado complex as a training 
center for workers again. 

Merger plans are, of course, 
on hold, pending the outcome 
of a challenged and re-run ITU 
internal election, the results of 
which were expected to be an- 
nounced by July 31. Following 
the Labor Department-overseen 
election ballot count, the Team- 
sters plan to go ahead full- 
steam, redoubling their efforts 
to bring ITU members into the 
Teamsters’ family. 
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e don't have a lot of her- 
W--: in this country any- 

more, but in the eyes of 
their brothers and sisters, a 
number of Teamsters are, in- 
deed, heroes for actions they've 
taken to aid their fellow citi- 
zens. 

While International Teamster 
can't acclaim every kind or cou- 
rageous act, sometimes it's nice 
to pause and realize that peo- 
ple of purpose, of compassion 
and of commitment do still ex- 
ist— and are among our own 
brothers and sisters in the labor 
movement. 


ake, for example, the case 
TT: Teamsters William 

Gfoehrer and Gustavo 
Blanco, both Local 478 members 
and machine mechanics em- 
ployed by Pepsi-Cola Food 
Service of Hasbrouck Heights, 
N.J., who recently saved the 
lives of a woman and child 
through their willingness to get 
involved. 

The two were passing by a 
Newark building recently when 
they saw smoke and flames 
coming out of the building. 

The two-story structure ap- 
peared to be abandoned, so the 
men decided to alert the people 
in the adjacent building of the 
danger. 

Said Gfoehrer, "A tenant told 
us that some people did live in 
that building, and it was then 
that I heard a woman scream- 
ing ‘Help, help, help, please 
God, help.’ ” 

The duo then saw a woman 
standing in a second floor win- 
dow; she had a three-year-old 
girl with her. He and Blanco 
convinced her to drop the baby, 
which she did, and then jump 
herself, with the men catching 
both of them. 

For their bravery and hero- 
ism, the New Jersey residents 
were awarded Citizens Awards 
of Appreciation by Newark Fire 
Director John P. Caufield and 
were also commended in letters 
by both President Reagan and 
New Jersey Governor Thomas 
H. Kean. 
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eamster Kevin M. Cicak, 

i a member and trustee of 

Local 430 in York, Pa., is 

another who didn't hesitate to 
get involved. 

Brother Cicak was driving 
home from work on Pennsylva- 
nia Interstate 83 early in May 
when he saw a group of people 
looking over the side of a 
bridge crossing the Conewago 
Creek. 

Curious, Cicak pulled his car 
to the side of the road, thinking 
there had been a traffic acci- 
dent and a car had fallen into 
the creek. It turned out to be a 
suicide attempt. 

Cicak quickly climbed down 
the 90-foot embankment, res- 
cued the victim and revived 
him, saving his life. The victim, 
a 62-year-old white male was 
taken to a nearby hospital, 
where he survived after sus- 
taining serious injuries, al- 
though at the time Cicak waded 
into the creek, he was face- 
down in the water about 10 feet 
from the creek’s bank, had 
stopped breathing and had no 
pulse. 

Cicak began administering 
cardio-pulmonary resuscitation, 
which he had learned a year 


and a half before at his wife's 
insistence. It was the first time 
he ever had to use the life-sav- 
ing technique. "I was worried 
that I couldn't remember how to 
do it. It's amazing. It was just 
automatic,” he says now. 

The elderly man’s heart 
started beating about a minute 
after Cicak began administer- 
ing CPR. About three minutes 
later, the man started breathing 
on his own. Nearby emergency 
rescue personnel and state po- 
lice were on the scene within 15 
minutes, carried the victim to 
the top of the ravine and trans- 
ported him in a state police hel- 
icopter to the hospital. 

Brother Cicak says of the 
whole incident, “It was no big 
deal. I did what anyone else 
would have done in that situa- 
tion.” 

We in the Teamsters beg to 
differ. According to police re- 
ports, the elderly man, intent 
on killing himself, parked his 
car at about 10:45 a.m. on the 
interstate near the bridge, 
walked halfway across the 
bridge before climbing over the 
cement barrier, and jumped, 
falling about 90 feet into five 
feet of water. 
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By the time a crowd had 
gathered on the bridge, he was 
floating face-down in the mid- 
dle of the creek. When Brother 
Cicak, on his way home from 
Preston Trucking in York, saw 
the crowd and stopped, he no- 
ticed the man in the creek, and 
asked another bystander 
whether anyone was going to 
climb down the gorge. No one 
else responded! Yet Brother Ci- 
cak met the challenge, running 
down the steep embankment. “I 
didn't stop to think about it,” he 
said. “I thought somebody 
ought to go down there and I 
went.” 

And Brother Cicak continued 
to stay involved, visiting the 
victim, communicating with his 
wife, and offering him emo- 
tional support in his recovery. 
That's some unusual guy, al- 
though not so unusual for a 
Teamster! 


ot tired of heroes yet? 
Ny consicer then the heroic 

exploits of Robert L. Cra- 
panzano, Jr., son of Teamsters 
Local 27 President Robert L. 
Crapanzano. 

Robert, 17, was on a vacation 
with his parents and two sisters 
and staying at the Loews Ber- 
muda Beach Hotel when, on 
Sunday, May 20, he was star- 
tled from his suntanning by the 
pool after spotting smoke and 
flames pouring from the top 
floors of the hotel. 

One of the first to detect the 
fire, and without any thought 
for himself, he ran up eight 
flights of stairs to rescue his 
sisters, 15 and 19, who were 
alone in their room, and lead 
them to safety. 

“He got them out, and led 
them down the stairs and out 
by the pool,” said Robert's dad. 
When the unsuspecting par- 
ents, who were on a shopping 
trip to a nearby town, finally 
learned of the fire, they faced 
their own nightmare, trying to 
get back to their children, only 
to find streets blocked and no 
one willing to assist them. Fi- 
nally the frantic parents located 
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a taxi driver, who not only got 
them back to the hotel, where a 
tearful reunion occurred, but re- 
fused to take any money for his 
charitable efforts. For the Cra- 
panzanos, thanks to Robert, 
there was a happy ending. This 
is one teenager who was raised 
with the right values by his 
Teamster parents! 


hile not a hero in the 
WWeveaitiona sense, Team- 
sters Local 7 member 
Denny Olson is doing his own 
part for society day-by-day. 
Denny, employed by Kendall 
Industrial Supplies of Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, and the son and 
brother of Teamsters as well, 
has long been active in his 
community, as a member of the 
4-H, Future Farmers of America, 
Boy Scouts, MDA, March of 
Dimes and other organizations. 
Today, though, Denny serves 
as the Kalamazoo Chapter 
Leader of the Guardian Angels, 
a citizens safety patrol that got 
its start in New York City. The 
group, sworn to help where 
help is needed to ensure safety, 
came to Kalamazoo several 
years ago and has already es- 
tablished chapters in Benton 
Harbor, Kalamazoo, Battle 
Creek and Grand Rapids, with 
future plans to bring units to 
Flint, Lansing and Muskegon. 
As a leader, Denny super- 
vises more than 38 members, 
with about 50 new recruits just 
coming on board. Guardian An- 
gels stress that they are not 
vigilantes, but are trained in 
self-defense, basic first-aid, 
CPR and legal training, so that 
they can fulfill to their best 
their function of serving as a 
visual deterrent to crime. 
Angels do attempt to inter- 
vene in crime situations to pro- 
tect victims and their property 
and make a citizen's arrest on 
the attacker. We are people 
who care about our neighbor- 
hoods, city, state and country. 
We are people willing to stand 
up and be counted and fight for 
what's good and right in Amer- 
ica,” says Olson's assistant Ka- 


lamazoo chapter leader, Cathy 
Beal, who adds, “we volunteer 
our time because we care.” 


inally, there’s Teamsters 
| ye 331 member James 

Atkerson, another of our 
members who saw something 
that needed to be done and did 
it without concern for his own 
safety. 

Brother Atkerson was en 
route, driving his loaded Com- 
plete Auto Transit truck a few 
weeks back when he observed 
a head-on collision, saw one of 
the vehicles involved crash 
back against a guardrail and 
burst into flames, and helped 
pull a burning man from the 
flames of his wrecked vehicle. 

Brother Atkerson, seeing the 
flames coming from the car, 
pulled his loaded vehicle trans- 
port truck around a line of 
traffic on the congested high- 
way and directly to the wreck 
scene. 

Aided by two charter bus 
drivers who also stopped, 
Brother Atkerson was successful 
in getting the severely injured 
driver out of his car before it 
was completely consumed with 
flames. 

“There's no doubt in anyone's 
mind that Mr. Grant (driver of 
the vehicle) would've burned to 
death if Atkerson, Franklin and 
Newkirk had not acted as 
quickly as they did. Also it's in- 
teresting to know that Mr. At- 
kerson, just about a month ago, 
was honored by the state police 
in Missouri, for his important 
part in helping with a serious 
drunk driver case. He's the right 
kind of driver to have on the 
road,” said the investigating of- 
ficer, Owen County, Indiana 
Deputy Sheriff Steve Cradick. 

We in the Teamsters are 
proud of Brother Atkerson, too, 
as well as all the Teamster her- 
oes presented here, and the 
hundreds of thousands of un- 
sung heroes we have out there, 
who lend their efforts to safer 
highways and better lives for 
all of us every day. 
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Division News 


Local 111 Proves Successful In 
David & Goliath Battle Against MCI 


96-day strike by Commu- 
BA vications Trade Division 

affiliate Teamsters Local 
111 of New York City against 
MCI-WUI ended on a success- 
ful note July 6, when the mem- 
bership overwhelmingly 
approved a new three-year 
contract. 

Teamsters General President 
Jackie Presser, in a TITAN mes- 
sage to all affiliates announc- 
ing the settlement, noted that 
“the solidarity and support 
demonstrated throughout the In- 
ternational made the difference 
in bringing this strike to a suc- 
cessful conclusion.” 

Daniel Kane, president of Lo- 
cal 111 and of the Teamsters 
Communications Trade Divi- 
sion, declared: “MCI will not 
again underestimate the fight- 
ing spirit and unity of the mem- 
bers of Local 111, backed by the 
entire Teamsters Union, with 
assistance from other U.S. and 
foreign unions.” 

The contract settlement pro- 
vided an 11% wage increase. 
The strikers also saved their 
pension plan, which MCI had 
attempted to gut. 

The strike’s success offered 
some important lessons for the 
entire Teamsters membership, 
as well as all U.S. union mem- 
bers. 

Faced with the purchase of 
Western Union International by 
the non-union long distance tel- 
ephone company, MCI, just 
eighteen months before the con- 
tract expiration date of April 1, 
1984, the Teamsters quickly re- 
alized the potential for a strike 
after MCI promptly began at- 
tacking Local 111 with layoffs, 
dispersal of membership, har- 
assment, etc. The message was 
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Local 111 members staged a 
“David” versus “Goliath” skit at a 
May 2 United Labor Rally in New 
York City in which leaders and 
members from the IBT, AFL-CIO, 
and United Electrical Workers par- 
ticipated. Following the rally, more 
than 35 unions joined ranks to form 
a solidarity committee, whose first 
project was to support the Local 111 
strike. (Photo by John Cole.) 


clear: When the contract ex- 
pires, watch out! 

The Communications Trade 
Division and Local 111, more 
than a year before the contract 
expired, together began map- 
ping out a strategy. It was two- 
fold: first, to prepare the entire 
leadership and membership for 
a lengthy strike; second, to 
build cooperative relations with 
other unions and alert them to 
the likelihood of a Local 111 
strike against MCI-WUI. That 
planning is credited with help- 
ing “David” wage its successful 
strike against the MCI “Goli- 
ath” corporation. 

The 400-member WUI bar- 
gaining unit agreed that active 
participation of the membership 
in preparation for and during 
the strike was essential to win- 
ning. Therefore, the local estab- 
lished minimum strike duties 
for each member of four hours 


Local 111 President Daniel Kane 
(third from right) and Post Office 
Employees Union of Britain Re- 
search Director Roger Darlington 

join ranks in solidarity at a picket 
line demonstration at WUI head- 
quarters in New York City during 

the strike. (Photo, London Daily 
Mail.) 


per day, five days a week. 
Strike duties varied, but in- 
cluded picketing, telephoning, 
speaking before other unions, 
collecting, preparing and dis- 
tributing food for strikers and 
their families, extensive leaflet- 
ting of the public, and more. 
A "Truth Team” of five trav- 
eled to Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia from New York City to 
launch a national consumer 
boycott of MCI's long distance 
telephone service. In line with 
union policy, they approached 
every union in Charleston and 
asked for their support. No 
union turned them down! The 
United Mine Workers, the AFL- 
CIO, the Communications 
Workers, the Auto Workers, the 
Machinists, the Hospital Work- 
ers (Local 1199), the Plumbers, 
the Musicians, the Carpenters, 
and, of course, our own Team- 
sters, all agreed to help, at- 
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tending and speaking at the 
“Truth Team's” rally, in what 
turned out to be a turning point 
in the local’s battle. 

Teamsters came through in a 
big way for Local 111. In addi- 
tion to General President Press- 
er's call to arms among affili- 
ates, International Teamster 
publicity, strike benefits, legal 
advice and IBT help in printing 
thousands of leaflets, the East- 
ern Conference and New York 
Joint Council 16, under Vice 
President Joseph Trerotola's 
leadership, also pitched in, en- 
couraging locals to lend assist- 
ance and printing thousands of 
leaflets. 

Teamsters were always there, 
as evidenced by strong support 
from the Public Employees Divi- 
sion and its director, Barry 
Feinstein, and that of a sister 
New York local, Local 808 of 
Woodside, New York, which 
provided consistent and gener- 
ous donations of food to the 
strikers and their families. 


Tremendous assistance also 
came from many other IBT lo- 
cals and joint councils. Public- 
ity in Teamster newspapers, 
distribution of strike leaflets to 
stewards, contributions of 
money, collections of food for 
strikers, picket line support, do- 
nations of office space for stri- 
kers’ outreach and social serv- 
ice activities, cancellations of 
MCI services, participation in 
strike rallies and support meet- 
ings were other ways in which 
the Teamsters lent their assist- 
ance. 

The striking local also won 
invaluable support from other 
unions both in this country and 
abroad, including the Commu- 
nications Workers of America, 
the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, the United 
Electical Workers and a host of 
others. Support from the San 
Francisco Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council, AFL- 
CIO, under the leadership of 
Secretary-Treasurer Stan Smith, 


in collaboration with San Fran- 
cisco Teamsters Joint Council 7 
President Chuck Mack, for ex- 
ample, provided the necessary 
clout to have MCI-WUI banned 
from providing telex service at 
the Democratic National Con- 
vention there. 

Effective strike assistance 
also was obtained from foreign 
unions, including the Interna- 
tional Federation of Journalists, 
the Australian Telecommunica- 
tions Employees Association, 
which moved to ban MCI from 
providing phone service to the 
potentially lucrative Australian 
telephone market, and a host of 
others. The success proved that 
with multinational companies, 
international support can be a 
decisive factor. 

Solidarity carried the day for 
Local 111. The IBT Communica- 
tions Trade Division now hopes 
to translate that strength into 
organizing the unorganized 
throughout the communications 
industry. 


Airline Division Wins Gains 
At Aeromexico, Bucking Trend 


eamsters won major gains 
b in a new contract cover- 

ing Aeromexico techni- 
cians in the United States re- 
cently—even though other 
unions in the troubled airline 
industry have had to settle for 
inferior contracts and give- 
backs. 

That was the word from Wil- 
liam F. Genoese, director of the 
IBT Airline Division, who re- 
ports that a new three-year 
Aeromexico contract calls for a 
5% across-the-board pay in- 
crease retroactive to June l, 
1984. Technicians were slated to 
receive another 5% increase De- 
cember 1, a third 5% boost on 
June 1, 1985, and a fourth 5% 
increase, as of December 1, 
1985. The gains total a whop- 
Ping 21.55% on a compounded 
basis. 

License pay was increased to 
20 cents an hour per license— 
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up to a maximum of two licen- 
ses, with improved meal allow- 
ances, and boosts in shift dif- 
ferentials for afternoon, night 
and irregular shifts. 

Genoese said the contract 
was put together after long, 
drawn-out negotiations, during 
which Brian Dottin, chief stew- 
ard for the Aeromexico system, 
did an outstanding job. 

The contract was formally 
signed on July 3, 1984 at the In- 
ternational Arrivals Building at 
JFK Airport in New York City. 
The company was represented 
by Sigfrido Paz Paredes, Direc- 
tor General (equivalent to Presi- 
dent) of Aeromexico; Carlos Gu- 
tierrez, Assistant to the Director 
General, and Laurence Fein- 
gold, Aeromexico’s U.S.A. In- 
dustrial Relations Counsel. The 
Teamsters were represented by 
Genoese and Doitin. 

The contract definitely repre- 


sents a victory for the Team- 
sters, since the entire airline in- 
dustry has suffered severe 
economic problems in the wake 
of deregulation, complicated by 
cutthroat competition and the 
entry of many new companies 
into the industry. 


While the Teamsters were 
sustaining the provisions of the 
old Aeromexico contract and 
hammering out big gains, the 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists (IAM) was signing a 
new three-year contract with 
United Airlines providing total 
pay increases of only 12.5% 
over the life of the contract. The 
United agreement also provides 
for a two-tier wage system, un- 
der which new hires are paid 
from 28% to 54% less than exist- 
ing employees. 


Now, wouldn't you really 
rather be an airline Teamster? 
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rousing discussion of re- 
cent anti-labor devel- 
opments around the 

country was all it took to get 
the members of New York's ac- 
tivist Building Materials Team- 
sters Local 282 worked up to a 
fever pitch and ready to dig 
deep for DRIVE. 

That wasn’t hard for IBT 
DRIVE Director Wallace Clem- 
ents and DRIVE Representative 
Bill Wright, both of whom were 
on hand at the local’s June 
membership meeting to explain 
the reasons why it's so impor- 
tant for all Teamsters to be- 
come active in DRIVE, -espe- 
cially in this election year. 

Clements cited chapter and 
verse for the Teamsters on re- 
cent problems unions are hav- 
ing with Chapter 11 bankrupt- 
cies in the wake of the Supreme 
Court's Bildisco decision. “"Em- 
ployers today are wrongfully 
using the bankruptcy code to 
break their collective bargain- 
ing agreements,” he noted, and 
the “only way to prevent such 
problems in the future is by 
providing DRIVE with the funds 
necessary to help elect those in- 
dividuals who will work to sup- 
port and protect the interests of 
working men and women,” he 
said. 

More than 500 Teamsters 
were present at the Local 282 
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membership meeting, and the 
local union was in contract ne- 
gotiations at the time, but that 
didn't prevent Local 282 Presi- 
dent Robert Sasso from asking 
his officers for $10 a week for 
DRIVE and encouraging all 
members to give a buck a week 
or more for this good cause. 
Sasso gave his enthusiastic 
support to General President 
Presser's call for “year-round 
political acitivity by grassroots 
local unions on the city, state 
and national level,” and his 
members responded by voting 
unanimously their support of 
DRIVE via the checkoff route. 
Sasso and his negotiating 
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Local 282 members, shocked by the 
growing number of anti-labor 
pieces of legislation, gave their 
unanimous support to adoption of a 
DRIVE program at the New York lo- 
cal, after hearing from IBT DRIVE 
Director Wallace Clements, their 
own president, Robert Sasso, and 
IBT DRIVE Representative Bill 
Wright recently. 


team then went back to the bar- 
gaining table and negotiated 
weekly DRIVE checkoff lan- 
guage into their new contracts. 
Clements and his DRIVE crew 
say that now that the flame has 
been lit at Local 282, they'll be 
back to keep on expanding this 
new DRIVE chapter and its pro- 
gram. Sasso’s all in favor of 
that; he says he'd like to see his 
members signed up 100% for 
DRIVE within a short time. 


own in Memphis, Ten- 

jnessee, Teamsters Local 

667 President Jimmy Car- 
rington is taking a strong lead- 
ership role, too, encouraging 
both his UPSers and Consoli- 
dated Freightways members to 
get on the new weekly checkoff 
program. 

Business Agent Bill Owens 
and United Parcel Service 
Feeder Steward Mike Brewer, 
he says, have both been per- 


Business Agent Bill Owens and UPS 
Feeder Steward Mike Brewer drum 


up support for DRIVE among Team- 
sters at UPS‘s hub in Memphis. 


forming yeoman service, work- 
ing with DRIVE representatives 
at the Memphis UPS hub to get 
Teamsters signed up. With 
nearly $9,000 already pledged, 
it's predicted this local will hit 
the $10,000 mark by election 
time. 

DRIVE really is on the move, 
and our members are glad it is. 
They know we can take part in 
shaping our futures if DRIVE 
keeps going and growing the 
way it has so far in 1984. And 
that voice we're developing will 
be one of the loudest, most per- 
suasive within the union move- 
ment. Way to go, Teamsters! 
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ESOPs, No Fable 


mployee Stock Ownership 
Plan proposals (ESOPs) 


recently have gained pop- 
ularity among both union and 
non-union employers. 

Briefly, ESOPs involve setting 
up a trust to which company 
stock is donated for eventual 
distribution to employees upon 
their leaving the job. For the 
employer, there are several tax 
advantages available to an 
ESOP, involving tax credits and 
cheaper borrowing of money for 
the company. 

Typically, an ESOP is traded 
with union employees for wage 
or work rule concessions. Often, 
some stock in the company is 
all an employer on the brink of 
bankruptcy has left to offer for 
“financing” by employees. 


Tacking an ESOP on to labor 
concessions does not create a 
cure-all for an ailing company. 
An ESOP helps preserve jobs 
only if the employer intelli- 
gently applies available reve- 
nue from customers, i.e. invest- 
ing this “concession financing” 
in new equipment and similar 
operations improvements. What 
an ESOP does best for employ- 
ees at an ailing company is 
provide temporary job security, 
perhaps future recovery of 
concessions through a rising 
value of the company, and in- 
creased employee influence as 
stockholders. 

In short, sometimes ESOPs 
can prove useful to Teamster 
members. In all cases, how- 
ever, employee interests are 
best represented by a strong 
union; ownership of stock 
doesn't change that. 


Legal 
Counsel 


OLY S do nese 


(NEWS OF NOTE TO 
TEAMSTER LOCALS) 


Election Spending: How DRIVE Helps! 


his Spring the United 
E States Supreme Court 

called the benefits of 
union contribution to pro-labor 
political candidates comparable 
to those of union organizing 
among workers. In our demo- 
cratic political system every 
legislator, judge, NLRB or other 
board member, and member of 
the Executive Branch gets in of- 
fice only through the political 
activity of some elected official 
or officials. “Non-union” politi- 
cians and their appointees com- 
pete against your interests in 
shaping the law much as do 
non-union employers. Team- 
sters can fight back, using 
DRIVE contributions and their 
votes, to protect at law the eco- 
nomic gains won through orga- 
nizing and bargaining. 

Federal law limits the 
amount of money which any 
person can contribute directly 
to a federal candidate's cam- 
paign. State laws may similarly 
prohibit or limit contributions to 
state or local candidates’ cam- 
paigns. National DRIVE pro- 
vides for legal review of all its 
campaign contributions to en- 
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sure compliance with these 
laws. As Teamster members 
and family members you can 
contribute both to DRIVE and to 
candidates’ campaigns. Chan- 
nelling your money through 
DRIVE focuses its impact; it 
comes to candidates through 
the union's affiliated campaign 
fund, bearing the Teamsters 
stamp. 

Campaign contributions can- 
not lawfully be used to buy fa- 
vorable votes on legislation. 
What campaign contributions 
can do is help elect candidates 
who advocate legislative or ex- 
ecutive policies and appoint- 
ments crucial to Teamster mem- 
bers’ livelihoods, health, safety 
and other interests. Key issues 
ahead next year will include 
legislation and regulations con- 
cerning the right to strike, the 
right to organize, the right-to- 
work (for less), Davis-Bacon Act, 
employers’ pension payments, 
job safety, and Social Security 
benefits, among others. 

One certainty about this elec- 
tion season is that television 
and the newspapers will be 
flooded with political ads. The 


Federal Election Commission 
regulates contributions and ex- 
penditures in connection with 
federal elections. The Commis- 
sion requires that political ad- 
vertisements to the general 
public which call for the elec- 
tion or the defeat of a candidate 
must clearly state who paid for 
the ad. Union publications, 
other non-public media, and 
news coverage do not come 
within this regulation. Because 
public advertising is a favored 
device by which interest groups 
with money can get around di- 
rect federal campaign contribu- 
tion limits, expect to see a lot of 
so-called “independent” adver- 
tisements in newspapers and 
on television which support one 
candidate or blast another. If 
you discover your favored can- 
didate has been attacked by 
anonymous advertisements, you 
may complain to the General 
Counsel, Federal Election Com- 
mission, 1325 K Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20463. Any com- 
plaints must be sworn to and 
notarized and should include 
advertisement copies, if avail- 
able. 
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uring the hot summer 
| D Ee workers em- 
ployed in outside areas 
and indoor environments are 
exposed to an added workplace 
hazard: EXCESSIVE HEAT. 

Heat stress is one of the most 
insidious of all job-related haz- 
ards. Its symptoms are easily 
confused with other conditions 
and many employees are una- 
ware of its dangers. Some stud- 
ies performed in Europe and 
South America have shown that 
workers employed for long pe- 
riods of time in hot industries 
have higher rates of cardiovas- 
cular diseases. 

Early warning signs of heat 
stress are deceptively common. 
Signals such as irritability, in- 
creased anxiety, inability to 
concentrate and grogginess in- 
dicate prolonged exposure to 
excessive heat. 

Physical disabilities such as 
heat rash, heat cramps, heat 
exhaustion, and heat stroke 
may result from overexposure to 
heat. Heat rash may develop 
when sweat ducts become 
plugged due to the swelling of 
skin from exposure to hot and 
humid air. Heat rash is a nuis- 
ance and can greatly diminish 
a worker's capacity to tolerate 
heat. 

Heat cramps may occur after 
a prolonged exposure to heat 
with profuse perspiration. The 
symptoms of heat cramps con- 
sist of spasm and pain in the 
muscles of the abdomen, arms 
and legs. 

Heat exhaustion may result 
when physical exertion in a hot 
environment forces the heart to 
work overtime. Symptoms of 
heat exhaustion include dizzi- 
ness, profuse sweating, and 
cool moist skin. 

Heat stroke is a serious medi- 
cal condition that may lead to 
death. Excessive physical exer- 
tion in a hot environment may 
lead to dizziness, nausea, se- 
vere headache, hot dry skin, 
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Beat the Summer Heat 


very high body temperature 
(usually 106°F and rising), con- 
fusion, collapse, delirium and 
coma. Cooling of a heat stroke 
victim's body must start imme- 
diately or death may ensue. 

To reduce the likelihood of 
heat stress, workers in hot envi- 
ronments should reduce physi- 
cal activity and, if possible, 
seek shelter in air-conditioned 
areas periodically. Fans are un- 
desirable in very hot weather 
for their ability to cool de- 
creases as temperatures in- 
crease. In fact, the presence of 
fans has been found to increase 
heat stress in some individuals. 

Workers in hot environments 
should also consume extra liq- 
uids to avoid dehydration. Al- 


EVERYONE'S 
LEGITIMATE 
DEMAND 


though adequate salt intake 
with meals is important, the 
benefits of salt tablets are 
doubtful in the prevention of 
heat stroke. For workers with 
preexisting heart problems, salt 
tablets may be harmful. 

So when working in hot envi- 
ronments, don't ignore your 
body's signals. “Beat the heat” 
by limiting physical exertion, 
cooling down in air-conditioned 
areas, and consuming extra liq- 
uids. 


OSHA Approves N.Y. Plan 


he Occupational Safety 
a and Health Administra- 
tion has granted initial 
approval to a job safety and 
health plan submitted by New 
York State covering public sec- 
tor employees. 

Under the plan, the New York 
Department of Labor will ad- 
minister a job safety and health 
program to protect about one 
million state and local govern- 
ment employees. Private sector 
workers and federal govern- 
ment employees in New York 
remain under federal OSHA's 
jurisdiction. 

Among other activities, the 
New York public sector program 
will: adopt safety and health 
standards; conduct workplace 
inspections; issue notices of vi- 
olation and compel correction; 
and provide consultation and 
voluntary protection assistance. 

New York has been operating 
its own occupational safety and 
health program for state and lo- 
cal employees using only state 
funds since passage of the 1980 


New York Public Employees 
Safety and Health Act; that law 
gives the state Department of > 
Labor full authority to adminis- 
ter all laws and rules protecting 
the safety and health of em- 
ployees of the state and its po- 
litical subdivisions. The New 
York Act also called for the | 
state to develop and submit for 
OSHA approval a state plan for 
public employees. 

Following a detailed review 
of the resultant New York plan 
and opportunity for public com- 
ment, federal OSHA has deter- 
mined that the state has met 
the criteria for initial approval. 
New York's program will now 
be monitored by federal OSHA 
to make sure it meets a series 
of prescribed developmental 
steps and satisfies OSHA's cri- 
teria for effectiveness. ' 

New York is the second state 
to gain initial approval for a 
plan covering only public sector 
employment. Connecticut has 
operated such a plan since 
1978. 
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Teamsters Take On Asbestos 
Threat at OSHA Hearing 


ppearing before an Occu- 
Ba revere Safety and 

Health Administration 
public hearing on asbestos ex- 
posure among workers, the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of 
Teamsters in mid-June battled 
for standards on asbestos that 
would truly protect workers. 

Suzanne Kossan, the IBT’s in- 
dustrial hygienist, testified at 
the hearing on behalf of 
hundreds of thousands of Team- 
sters who are daily exposed to 
asbestos in a variety of occupa- 
tions—from general truck brake 
repair operations, to construc- 
tion, manufacturing, mainte- 
nance, and the handling and 
transporting of asbestos prod- 
ucts. 

In her testimony, Kossan em- 
phasized the need to protect 
workers from excess asbestos 
exposure by considering the 
feasibility of lowering the per- 
missible exposure level (PEL) 
for asbestos to 0.1 fibers/cc, 8- 
hour TWA, with a 0.5 fibers/cc 
ceiling. The Teamsters’ witness 
also suggested the need to give 
preference to the use of engi- 
neering controls over respira- 
tors and minimize respirator de- 
ficiencies. She also strongly 
urged the establishment of a 
separate asbestos standard for 
the construction industry, if 
workers are to truly be ade- 
quately protected in the work- 
place environment. 

“We are deeply concerned 
about the health risks to our 
members and all workers who 
are exposed to asbestos in the 
workplace and are committed to 
securing a protective health 
standard,” Kossan noted. “We 
maintain that the record on as- 
bestos is clear. There is no safe 
level of exposure to asbestos. 
Therefore, we need a stringent 
health standard to protect hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers 
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exposed to this deadly fiber.” 

The IBT expert pointed out to 
the safety panel that, as OSHA 
has noted, the limiting factor in 
proposing a PEL for asbestos is 
establishing a standard that 
can feasibly be met, “not the 
elimination of risk,” since risk 
assessments show that at even 
very low exposure levels, the 
risk of asbestos-related disease 
still exists. Given that fact, the 
Teamsters feel the PEL “should 
be set at 0.1 f/cc, the limit of 
detection by analytical meth- 
ods,” Kossan said, citing sev- 
eral studies—one of a truck 
brake repair operation and the 
other a survey of Maryland con- 
struction site air monitorings— 
that showed such levels to be 
reasonable and feasible, given 
proper engineering controls and 
workplace practices, such as 
the use of wet methods for re- 
moval on construction sites. 

Moving on to another area, 
Kossan questioned the compli- 
ance methods OSHA is propos- 
ing for its new PEL standard on 
asbestos. “OSHA states the new 
PEL may be achieved using any 
feasible combination of engi- 
neering controls, work practices 
and personal protection,” Kos- 
san noted, but the “proposal 
equates respirators with engi- 
neering controls, and allows 
employers to exercise discretion 
in choosing a method of compli- 
ance.” 

Kossan argued that not only 
did such a provision represent 
a significant shift in OSHA's 
policy on methods of compli- 
ance, since every other health 
standard to date has given 
priority to engineering and 
work practice controls, allowing 
respirators to be used only as a 
second line of defense, but also 
belied the fact that there is no 
data to date to show “that res- 
pirators are as reliably protec- 


tive as engineering controls” 
when it comes to asbestos ex- 
posure. On behalf of the Team- 
sters, she urged that OSHA re- 
tain its priority status for 
engineering and work practice 
controls, relying on respirators 
only when necessary. She 
asked further that in cases 
where engineering controls 
aren't feasible and respirators 
must be used that, for the 
safety of workers, employers be 
encouraged to use positive 
pressure respirators to ensure 
workers’ maximum safety by 
safeguarding the air they 
breathe through well-fitting ap- 
paratus. 

In the last point of her testi- 
mony, Kossan reiterated the 
Teamsters’ call for a separate 
standard for the construction in- 
dustry, a petition in which we 
joined the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department, 
AFL-CIO, earlier this year. 

Noting that current estimates 
show that 75% of all asbestos 
products are used in construc- 
tion operations, Kossan noted 
the need for unique protections 
among workers in this craft and 
asked the adoption of BCTD 
model language. The Teamsters 
asked that such a standard in- 
clude the reduction in the PEL 
to 0.1 f/cc, 8-hour TWA, along 
with employee training and cer- 
tification requirements, proper 
work practices, medical surveil- 
lance, and employer proficiency 
and reporting. 

What does all this mean for 
workers? Well, if you work in a 
shop where engineering con- 
trols and work practices are 
used effectively, it will mean 
considerably less risk for you to 
asbestos, than with a respirator 
alone or no effective exposure 
level. And your safety is all 
your union’s concerned about. 
We battle hard to protect it! 
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CONSUMERS CORNER 


he computer revolution, in 
; case you haven't heard, is 

here. In the rush to buy 
personal home computers lest 
junior grow up deprived, many 
consumers are making hasty 
and sometimes costly decisions. 
The New York State Consumer 
Protection Board advises deter- 
mining whether the need exists 
for a personal computer. If so, 
the unit should have the capac- 
ity and flexibility to fill both 
your present and future needs. 

Computer manufacturers urge 
that everyone should prepare 
for the comuter age and become 
“computer literate.” To that 
end, some manufacturers are 
even offering free computers to 
school districts. Schools are re- 
sponding by having computer 
education classes even starting 
in the primary schools. Others 
even predict that eventually, 
there will be less need for re- 
search libraries since much 
more data and information can 
be stored by computers. 

Most computer experts advise 
against buying an expensive 
machine and software just to 
help manage household fi- 
nances. Since good financial 
management software can cost 
from $50 to $500 (on top of a 
system costing $600 to $3,500), 
checkbook balancing and sim- 
ple budget planning can best 
be accomplished with a calcu- 
lator or mini-computer costing 
less than $100. 

Computers have been hailed 
as a great educational tool, 
soon to be indispensable. Per- 
haps so, but the quality of edu- 
cational software programs is 
still inconsistent. Critics con- 
tend that much of the software 
on the market is poorly written 
and simplistic. The drills used 
for learning are repetitious and 
boring. Some are even prone to 
error. 
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If you are considering buying 
a home computer, shop for soft- 
ware first. Software is the pro- 
gram and instructions govern- 
ing the operation of the 
computer, directing it to per- 
form specific functions. Unless 
a program fits your needs, you 
could end up with a very ex- 
pensive paperweight. Always 
try out any program at the com- 
puter store. 


The mechanical and elec- 
tronic components, or hard- 
ware, of a computer system 
must be able to handle the soft- 
ware you need. Here, too, the 
functions for which you need a 
system will determine the ex- 
tent of your purchases. If you 
are unsure of your goals, it may 
be wise to purchase a no-frills 
computer (some are under $100) 
to establish the direction you 
will take in the future. 


If your needs for the machine 
are only sporadic, at tax time, 
for instance, it may make more 
sense to rent a machine or to 
use local computer facilities. 
Schools, and increasingly, pub- 
lic libraries, may offer computer 
time for a nominal fee. 


The market for computer rent- 
als is growing. Responding to 
the understandable reluctance 
of consumers to shell out $1,500 
to $3,500 for high end systems, 
many retailers are renting top 
models for prices ranging from 
$150 a week to $200 to $400 a 
month. Often the rental price is 
deducted from the purchase 
price if the consumer decides to 
buy. Some stores also offer on 
site daily rentals. 


Instruction in computer use is 
offered by a number of full 
service computer retailers, often 
at no extra cost. Local adult ed- 
ucation programs and libraries 
may also provide computer edu- 
cation courses. Take the time to 


familiarize yourself with com- 
puter techniques and systems 
before you buy. Otherwise, the 
computer you buy could end up 
gathering dust in the closet 
next to the star spangled bowl- 
ing ball you got for your last 
birthday. 


Consider a system's expanda- 
bility. For example, cassettes 
for word processors may prove 
to be inadequate over time. 
Make sure the system you buy 
can accommodate improved 
storage devices like floppy 
discs. Printers, also necessary 
for word processing, may be 
outgrown if you desire faster 
operation and better quality. 
Find out whether the computer 
will support needed memory ex- 
pansion or peripheral device. 
Does the manufacturer supply 
the extra hardware necessary? 
Is compatible hardware avail- 
able from other manufacturers? 
The wider the choice, the lower 
the cost. 


Cost should be considered on 
both an immediate and long 
term basis. Get the most value 
for your money. Multi-color 
graphics are great for video 
games but they are valueless 
for more practical uses such as 
word processing and financial 
programming. If you would like 
to expand your capability in the 
future, beware of very inexpen- 
sive computers that can be con- 
nected only to the manufactur- 
er's own very expensive 
systems. 


Service contracts for computer 
systems and warranties offered 
by manufacturers and retailers 
are important variables in any 
planned purchase. The low 
prices offered by discounters 
could end up costing pur- 
chasers more if servicing is 
needed and cannot be provided 
by the retailer. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 


TEAMSTERS ENDORSE REAGAN 


n August 30, your Team- 
O::: General Executive 

Board and I met in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio at a special 
board session to consider a 
matter of extreme importance to 
this International Union—the 
endorsement of a Presidential 
candidate this election year. 

As I have told you all before, 
in keeping with our goal of 
being a powerful and persua- 
sive voice for our members, we 
have been actively involved 
thus far this political season, 
making our opinions heard and 
our positions known. 

With both party conventions 
behind us and the party plat- 
forms nailed down, we turned 
to the task of deciding where 
our best interests can be 
served. 

We asked our members’ ad- 
vice, and in a little more than 
three weeks, an incredible 
number of you responded, pro- 
viding us not only with your 
choice of candidates, but with 
your feelings on the issues you 
see as important, many of you 
writing in your comments on 
the candidates. 

The poll showed a more than 
10% margin of victory for Presi- 
dent Reagan over Walter Mon- 
dale. This is a large differen- 
tial, made even more 
significant by the fact that Rea- 
gan carried 36 states to 11 for 
Mondale. 

The Board, while recognizing 
that the poll is not a mandate 
in itself, unanimously endorsed 
Reagan/Bush, voicing the opin- 
ion that the current Administra- 
tion can do more for the Team- 
ster membership in the next 
four years—strengthening the 
economy, providing more jobs 
for America and assuring a se- 
cure and lasting peace through- 


out the world. 

The Reagan team has been 
strong and viable, open and 
fair, and, above all, has once 
again made the paycheck of the 
American worker something of 
value in the mainstream of to- 
day’s economy. 

While staying on the side- 
lines certainly would have been 
the most comfortable option, 
and left our members free to 
voice their personal prefer- 
ences, your officers agreed that 
this election year was too im- 
portant—that we couldn't waste 
the voting bloc that two million 
Teamsters, plus their families 
and our retirees represent, po- 
tentially a group as large as 10 
million. 

While no union can pretend 
that it can control the voices of 
that large a body, we do feel 
that stating the candidates’ po- 
sitions and your officers’ recom- 
mendations on behalf of the 
union can guide many as they 
make their choices. 

No candidate or party gives 
guarantees, nor will they prom- 
ise to follow our every man- 
date. What we looked for this 
year, instead, was the one that 
would do the most good for the 
American workers and the 
country as a whole. 

For that reason, we have en- 
dorsed Ronald Reagan and 
George Bush for reelection, rec- 
ognizing that they have re- 
stored national economic stabil- 
ity and international strength 
and dignity—issues that were 
most often mentioned in our 
membership poll. 

This Administration deserves 
another four years to complete 
its programs of productivity and 
progress for the ‘80's and be- 
yond. 

We are hopeful that, with an 
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additional four years, President 
Reagan and the Republicans 
can get a handle on the budget 
deficit and the unemployment 
problem. We will continue 
working with them to curtail the 
anti-union atmosphere that per- 
vades the courts, the National 
Labor Relations Board and the 
Congress. Being on the inside 
can help us make a difference. 
Standing outside the window in 
the cold will achieve nothing. 
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Phe Teamsters General Ex- 

B ecutive Board, meeting in 

@™ special executive session 
in Columbus, Ohio on Thurs- 
day, August 30, 1984, voted to 

endorse the candidacies of 

President Ronald Reagan and 

Vice President George Bush, as 


they seek a second term in office. 


In the session prior to the en- 
dorsement, all Teamsters offi- 
cers offered their individual 
views on the subject, but the 
Board agreed in the end to con- 
sider heavily the expressions 
by the members in a recent In- 
ternational Union poll, results 
of which were also announced 
Thursday to the public in tan- 
dem with our presidential 
endorsement. 

"This sampling of Teamster 
rank-and-file sentiment cer- 
tainly indicates that our mem- 
bers are pleased with the turna- 
round in the economy and the 
General Executive Board has to 
be impressed with that fact,” 
Presser said, in announcing the 
poll results. “The President car- 
ried all but eleven states and 
the District of Columbia, and 
showed significant strength in 
every region of the country.” 

Earlier, IBT vice presidents 
had personally reviewed the 
poll, actual ballots taken to Co- 
lumbus, and the survey find- 
ings, before making their deci- 
sion on the endorsement. 

Media from across the nation 
anxiously awaited the Board's 
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decision and, following the 
board's deliberations, staged a 
fevered press conference with 
IBT officers on the results. Ob- 
viously, the Teamsters’ endorse- 
ment was big news as far as 
media heavyweights were con- 
cerned. 

Later on Thursday, at the an- 
nual Ohio Conference of Team- 
sters banquet culminating a 
four-day round of meetings cov- 
ering 100,000 plus Ohio Team- 
sters, Board members would 
meet and greet another heavy- 
weight—Vice President George 
Bush. Bush, invited to the con- 
ference dinner several months 
earlier, was delighted to accept 
the union's endorsement on be- 
half of President Reagan. 

Vice President Bush thanked 
the Teamsters for their expres- 
sion of confidence and support 
for the Administration, and 
pledged that the Reagan/Bush 
team would do everything in its 
power to ensure a fair deal for 
workers in this country. Vice 
President Bush pointed out also 
that a stable and revitalized 
economy, which the Adminis- 
tration already has come close 
to delivering, is perhaps one of 
the most important factors af- 
fecting workers’ well-being. 

While this was Vice President 
Bush's first visit to the Ohio 
Conference, it was a homecom- 
ing of sorts for the Administra- 
tion, since it was at the Ohio 
Conference four years ago that 


President Reagan received his 
first Teamsters endorsement 
from then International Vice 
President Jackie Presser on be- 
half of Ohio Teamsters. 

“The Republican Party makes 
us no promises, and offers us 
no deals,” said Presser, after 
the day-long series of delibera- 
tions. 

“But, after assessing what the 
Democrats and the Republicans 
both have to offer, we in the 
Teamsters believe our members 
are going to be better off if we 
keep steering the course in 
which we're headed. 

“Walter Mondale has failed 
in recent months to present a 
program or policies that appear 
capable of ensuring the eco- 
nomic growth we need,” Presser 
said. “If we are to get the un- 
employed back to work, we 
cannot afford runaway inflation 
or high interest rates that seem 
sure to follow in the wake of 
big social spending such as he 
envisions. 

“We in the Teamsters have 
always been, and will continue 
to be, in the forefront of the 
march to protect workers’ 
rights, but right now those 
rights are best served by get- 
ting people off the unemploy- 
ment lines. We believe Presi- 
dent Reagan can help 
Teamsters achieve that, and we 
will be working with him and 
for him to see that become a 
reality,” he concluded. 
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Pau he 1984 Teamsters Na- 


™ tional Bakery Conference 

™ of the U.S.A. and Canada 
convened the week of July 29 in 
Seattle, Washington. 

The rousing session had dele- 
gates questioning the status 
quo, challenging traditional po- 
sitions, and formulating a pro- 
gram for the conference de- 
signed to keep its members 
competitive in the rapidly 
changing bakery industry. 

“Times are changing and 
Teamsters need to change with 
them, if we're going to stay on 
top," seemed to be the consen- 
sus of the delegates as, during 
the four days of meetings, they 
pondered traditional issues 
such as drop shipments, private 
label brand sales, expansion by 
captive bakers into new mar- 
kets, subcontracting clauses 
and the like. In the areas of 
drop shipments and captive 
bakers’ attempts to enter other 
markets, delegates who have 
just begun experiencing such 
problems brainstormed with 
fellow delegates on how such 
activities have taken hold else- 
where, utilizing others’ experi- 
ence to guide them in prevent- 
ing erosion in their own rates 
and benefits. 

Situation reports also were 
given on key industry problems. 
Continental, Holsum, Enten- 
mann’s and Frito-Lay were but 
a few of the names mentioned 
as delegates reported on recent, 
Ongoing and upcoming negotia- 
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tions in their areas and nation- 
ally that are impacting on 
members. While reports on at- 
tempted company decertifica- 
tions, employer threats to cease 
bargaining and go non-union, 
demands for reduced commis- 
sion rates and area trends to- 
ward owner-operator route 
sales weren't entertaining, they 
did prepare delegates for prob- 
lems they could face potentially 
in their own areas. 

During these reports, dele- 
gates heard an informative dis- 
cussion about the incursions 
into the french bread market by 
non-union operations in the San 
Francisco Bay area and the in- 
novative approaches area 
Teamster locals have devised to 
counter such tactics. Teamster 
officers agreed that with the 
anti-union trend in the country, 
leaders are being challenged to 
come up with new approaches 
and innovative solutions to 
counter such competitive at- 
tacks on the unionized baking 
business. Teamsters, it was re- 
ported, are proving up to the 
challenge, despite the ever 
growing number of tactics 
being thrown at us. 

Of particular note to dele- 
gates were discussions about 
both the changes in Enten- 
mann’‘s operations systemwide 
and the ongoing problem with 
Frito-Lay. Both companies, 
since being taken over by con- 
glomerates, have displayed an 
increasingly militant attitude in 
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their labor relations, with Frito- 
Lay's becoming downright anti- 
union. 

Bob Flynn, assistant to Gen- 
eral President Presser, joined in 
discussions on two days of the 
troubling Frito-Lay problem. 
Flynn, in noting that the Pep- 
sico-owned company today con- 
trols a major share of the salt 
snack food market and is con- 
stantly expanding its 147-item 
snack line with new goods such 
as Grandma's Cookies, as- 
serted, “Frito-Lay is probably 
our biggest industry problem.” 


™@™ clegates agreed that the 
= }/company has in recent 

== years grown increasingly 
hostile, playing hardball in ne- 
gotiations, attempting to take 
away contract benefits that 
have been traditionally held 
and introducing a “segmenta- 
tion” program nationwide that 
is rapidly altering longstanding 
industry conditions. 

We are dealing with a huge 
company, with a lot of money. 
They are big, tough and bellig- 
erent, and they will take you on 
in any strike. Taking them on 
with an arbitrary, pugnacious 
attitude will not work, dele- 
gates were advised. 

“The only thing this company 
understands is strength,” Flynn 
asserted. He warned that while 
Frito-Lay maintains it wants to 
get along with our Teamster lo- 

(Continued on next page) 
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cals and the International 
Union, officers readily advise 
that “any time we catch one of 
your locals asleep at the 
switch, we will take them on 
and attempt to decertify them. 
That's totally unacceptable,” 
Flynn asserted, “but that's the 
attitude we face.” 

Delegates concurred that the 
best way to fulfill their obliga- 
tion to the members was to deal 
fairly, but toughly, on the is- 
sues, keep members informed 
on all aspects of the company’s 
behavior, negotiate from 
strength, not weakness, coordi- 
nate their efforts, communicate, 
and actively pursue organizing 
efforts in order to counter this 
threat to our members’ jobs. 

Noting that it’s hard to get ev- 
ery local to march to the same 
drum and cooperate nation- 
wide, Flynn warned that in the 
face of an intransigent corpo- 
rate policy, it is imperative that 
bakery officers “be smart and 
use their brains to counter such 
tactics, not just resort to putting 
up picket lines.” 

A highlight of the week was a 
rousing address by former 
Teamsters General President 
Dave Beck, who proved even at 
age 90 that he has lost none of 
his drive and determination in 
protecting Teamsters’ interests. 
Beck exhorted delegates to tac- 
kle major problems such as the 
influx of illegal aliens, imports, 
an economic depression and an 
anti-union trend that has seen 
the secondary boycott and other 
aides to organizing and negoti- 
ating eliminated, by confront- 
ing them head-on and finding 
solutions. 


merican labor has to 
pay become a powerful 
2 @8enough voice for po- 
litical action to control the pas- 
sage of fair legislation to ac- 
complish the recognition of 
rights that we should have and 
we don't,” Beck said. He sug- 
gested further that Teamsters 
need to develop a strong orga- 
nization that is committed to 
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making sure American busi- 
nesses use American, prefera- 
bly union, labor and American- 
produced goods and services. 
“Stop the illegal aliens’ prog- 
ress by transferring our clout 
from the secondary boycott to 
our own pocketbooks,” Beck 
urged. 

“You don't own the steel 
mills,” Beck reminded dele- 
gates. “You don't own Mont- 
gomery Ward or Sears; you 
don't own the bakeries or the 
laundries or the dairies or the 
warehouses. The only thing our 
members own is their labor, 


Scenes from the 1984 Teamsters 
National Bakery Conference of the 
U.S.A. and Canada. 


nothing else. And you can sell 
it in the open market, where 
non-union prevails under non- 
union conditions, or with power 
and strength through organized 
labor. 

“That labor's the only thing 
you've got to sell,” he added. 
“You've got to sell it under or- 
ganized conditions, or 
by God, you're going back- 
wards and not forwards,” Beck 
concluded. 
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thers addressing confer- 
O-= delegates during the 

week were IBT Vice Presi- 
dents Arnie Weinmeister, Cana- 
dian Conference Director Ed- 
ward Lawson and Western 
Conference Director Jesse L. 
Carr. Vice President Weinmeis- 
ter welcomed delegates to the 
Northwest and discussed his re- 
cent Hall of Fame induction, 
noting that he had tried to 
make it a tribute to the Team- 
sters, as well as a personal 
honor. 

Vice President Carr welcomed 
delegates to Western Confer- 
ence country, and noted that 
since he took over as confer- 
ence director, all local unions 
encompassed within the confer- 
ence have experienced exciting, 
trying times, which he pre- 
dicted will turn into “dynamic 
times under General President 
Presser. We are on the up- 
Swing, we are on the move and 
we will get there,” Carr 
pledged. 

Canadian Conference Direc- 
tor Ed Lawson brought the 
Teamsters greetings from their 
brothers and sisters up north. 
Lawson noted that with tandem 
problems of unemployment and 
recession still jeopardizing 
economic recovery in both Can- 
ada and the U.S., his own con- 
ference national policy commit- 
tee had just spent a week at a 
very productive session, during 
which General President 
Presser sat in, formulating pro- 
grams to guide the conference's 
progress. Lawson noted that 
there have been “significant 
changes in this International 
Union for many of us and the 
organization as a whole. The 
bleeding has stopped, the loss 
of members has stopped, we 
are sound again and on the 
move. There are all kinds of 
problems,” Lawson concluded, 
“but we can overcome them— 
together.” 

Also addressing delegates 
during the week were, in addi- 
tion to Flynn, Eastern Confer- 
ence Bakery Director Robert 
Dietrich and International Audi- 
tor John Hartigan (with Interna- 
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tional Auditor James Farrington 
also in attendance). 

Seattle Mayor Charles Royer, 
King County, Wash. Prosecut- 
ing Attorney Norman Maleng, 
and Seattle Chief of Police Pa- 
trick Fitzsimmons also were in 
attendance to welcome dele- 
gates to the area. 

Mayor Royer, noting the 
strong union representation in 
Seattle city government, paid 
tribute to the Teamsters’ prow- 
ess when he declared: “Team- 
sters are people who keep their 
word; they are tough negotia- 
tors and skilled labor leaders.” 


eral local or not, into the con- 
ference. Delegates agreed the 
benefits of participating are 
great, since affiliates can avail 
themselves of the conference's 
support facilities, gain from the 
invaluable expertise of brothers 
and sisters who've dealt with 
the industry for years, as well 
as staying apprised of negotiat- 
ing directions, employer bar- 
gaining tactics, new trends in 
the industry, new products 
being introduced and the like. 
The success of the soft cookie 
lines now invading the market- 
place was one example men- 


“How can you formulate policies for your members 


if you aren't up-to-date on the issues?” delegates 


asked as they sought ways to bring all bakery- 
related locals into the division. 


n addition to hearing from 
Tivese thought-provoking 

Teamster and civic leaders, 
the more than 100 delegates as- 
sembled elected new officers. 

With the retirement of former 
conference director Howard Lo- 
gan in late June, Robert Meidel, 
conference vice chairman, was 
named as his successor. During 
the conference, at which a 
touching farewell letter from Lo- 
gan was read to delegates, del- 
egates would reelect Dave 
Torre as conference chairman 
and Joe Padellaro as conference 
secretary-treasurer, and elect 
Tim Sullivan as conference vice 
chairman, filling a vacancy cre- 
ated by Meidel’s resignation 
from that post. 

Delegates also considered the 
merits of putting the conference 
on a more stable economic foot- 
ing by establishing a per capita 
tax; the idea was rejected by 
the Bakery Policy Committee in 
favor of an annual meeting 
preregistration fee for each del- 
egate. 

In discussing changes in the 
baking industry, delegates also 
discussed ways of bringing all 
locals having any bakery or re- 
lated industry contracts, gen- 


tioned. Affiliates of this division 
were apprised more than two 
years ago of Frito-Lay, Nabisco 
and other producers’ startups in 
this new market. Teamsters fa- 
miliar with the products since 
their inception were able to 
track trends and familiarize 
other Teamsters with how bar- 
gaining will be impacted, what 
the market reception will be, 
how drivers’ sales and commis- 
sions will be affected—all of in- 
calculable assistance in pre- 
serving members’ jurisdictions 
and benefit/wage packages. 

In an effort to get total Team- 
ster involvement, delegates en- 
dorsed the idea of canvassing 
Teamster locals to find out 
where we have any new bakery 
or cookie industry workers who 
might want to join this key 
Teamsters division in an effort 
to bring all involved locals into 
the division's ranks. Delegates 
also proposed the establish- 
ment of a conference newsletter 
to keep affiliates apprised of all 
key conference developments 
year-round. Both proposals 
were adopted by delegates. 

Finally, delegates voted to 
make Chicago, Illinois the 1985 
Bakery Conference host city. 


aces told the story at an 
areawide retirees meeting 
convened on July 26-27 by 
the Central Conference of 
Teamsters, in conjunction with 
the International's Retiree Af- 
fairs Department. 

Delegates to the session 
showed their continuing dedica- 
tion to the Teamsters and the 
union movement in the rapt at- 
tention they paid to speakers’ re- 
marks, their give-and-take in 
question-and-answer sessions, 
their enthusiastic exchanges 
with Teamster leaders at the ses- 
sions, and their willingness to 
adopt new Teamsters programs 
being created, including the IBT 
Housing and Red Cross pro- 
grams recently unveiled. It was 
clear from their input and com- 
ments that these senior Team- 
sters should be counted on, NOT 
counted out, as far as Teamster 
activities go, and remain a key 
weapon in our battle for equita- 
ble labor legislation and work- 
ers’ rights in retirement, as they 
were in working years. 

In return, officers of their 
union pledged them the Team- 
sters’ strongest efforts to keep 
them active and involved, and 
to work for their best interests— 
be they in the pension rights 


field, on Social Security and  nior 
Medicare issues, in the benefits jhe cc 
area or in the pursuit of COLA (Ce 
and other programs that could gers 
help our retirees down the road. ident 

The two-day session, hosted deleg 
by the Central Conference of west, 
Teamsters and Local 135 at Lo- urgec 
cal 135's headquarters in Indi- jgrt , 
anapolis, Ind., was informative ‘js the 
for delegates and inspiring for {ffqj 
Teamster leaders. He 

Delegates were welcomed to reg; 
Indiana by Richard Hudnut, the jp Je: 


mayor of Indianapolis, and the ¢ 
State Attorney General Linley  0t 
E. Pearson. gate; 


Teamster retirees heard about ecyt} 
all the new retiree programs cil 0: 
being developed at headquar- my 
ters from Retiree Affairs Directo! Gre¢ 
Norman Greene, who also ples 
alerted them toanewsupple- Cros 
mental insurance benefits pro- | joint 
gram in the works to assist and 
Teamster retirees with health gre 
care and other needs. TeamstelS Ron 
General Secretary-Treasurer adr 
Ray Schoessling also was on Cen 
hand, and pledged retirees the whe 


full resources of the Interna- gran 
tional Union in making this force swe 
one of the most persuasive and 


spokespersons for seniors’ right§ Hoy 
in the entire country. He urged this 
retirees to take pride in their Als 


ers 


inion and to lend their efforts to 
lhe causes of labor. 

Central Conference of Team- 
sters Director and IBT Vice Pres- 


‘ ident Robert Holmes welcomed 


delegates from the 13-state mid- 
western Teamster region and 


 uged them to become an active 


yart of the productive force that 
isthe Department for Retiree 
Mfairs today. 

He was joined by IBT Vice 
President Don Peters of Chicago 
inlending personal support to 
he division's efforts. 

Others addressing the dele- 
gates included: Bill Dodds, ex- 
ecutive director, National Coun- 
til of Senior Citizens, a group 
wn whose governing board 
Greene sits; Jim Kruger, a vice 
president of the American Red 
Cross, on hand to explain our 


joint program of cooperation 


ind oversee a blood pressure 
screening during the program; 
fon Kubalanza, operations and 
tdministration director for the 
Central States Pension Fund, 
who explained how the pro- 
jtam is administered and an- 
swered delegates’ questions; 
and John Joyce from the IBT 
Housing Division, who explained 
this new International program. 
Also on hand were Govern- 


mental Affairs Director Paul Lo- 
cigno, IBT Director of Legisla- 
tion Dave Sweeney, and IBT 
DRIVE Director Wallace Clem- 
ents, all of whom thanked the 
retirees for their strong support 
of the IBT DRIVE program na- 
tionally and locally; Larry Par- 
rott, president of the Indiana 
Conference of Teamsters and 
Joint Council 69, who welcomed 
them to the Hoosier State; Local 
135 officers, Secretary-Treasurer 
John Murphy and President John 
Neal, who expressed their joint 
concern over existing conditions 
in this country and urged reti- 
rees to be a part of finding so- 
lutions to our problems, and 
Paul Steinberg, assistant to 
Conference Director Holmes, 
who pledged delegates any as- 
sistance from the conference he 
could lend to meet their goals. 

During the program, dele- 
gates also saw several video- 
tapes, including one from Gen- 
eral President Presser lauding 
the division's growth and ex- 
pressing his goals for the pro- 
gram, and another on opera- 
tions at IBT headquarters. 

The productive session left 
Midwestern retirees buoyed and 
ready to charge into the fray for 
Teamster causes. 


Teamsters Housing Program 


Is Introduced at 
Central States Retirees Meeting 


he Teamsters National 
i Housing Program, un- 

veiled at the January 1984 
General Executive Board Meet- 
ing, made its bow before our 
members and retirees last 
month at the Central Confer- 
ence Retirees Meeting, and a 
few weeks later, at the Ohio 
Conference of Teamsters ses- 
sion in Columbus (more about 
this next month). 

Teamster retirees attending 
the Indiana area meeting were 
especially impressed with the 
scope of the new IBT program, 
which seeks to make affordable 
housing available through 
Teamster and government joint 
effort projects. 

As explained to participants, 
Teamsters have successfully 
built no less than seven unique 
Retiree/Handicapped and Inde- 
pendent Care Facilities 
throughout Ohio, developing 
the expertise to now go na- 
tional in seeking quality facili- 
ties for our senior citizens, 
handicapped and disabled. 

Three Teamster programs 
have already been submitted to 
the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development for ap- 
proval. In recent weeks, an- 
other five prospective sites 
have been targeted. 

These have been developed 
because Jackie Presser and 
leaders like him, believing 
“that Teamster retirees, nation- 
wide, were the backbone and 
foundation for this great Inter- 
national Union,” felt a need to 
reciprocate in every way they 
could for the strong support and 
valiant efforts retirees have 
given the union over the years, 
John Joyce, head of the program, 
told participants. 
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Joyce noted that all projects 
have been built in conjunction 
with the U.S. government, uti- 
lizing Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD) 
202 funds. 

Currently, he noted, “these 
seven housing projects are val- 
ued at over $25,000,000.00 and 
are housing 1,095 retirees and 
their families, yet were built at 
little or no direct cost to the 
Teamsters. So far, the program 
has proved successful, not only 
in dollars and cents, but in pro- 
viding decent and affordable 
housing in conjunction with a 
highly successful social service 
program for retired residents.” 


ree living center has at least 

one staff person on duty 24 
hours a day, seven days a week, 
for the safety and health of resi- 
dents. Full social programs are 
ongoing seven days a week, 
free of charge, with all basic 
living necessities structured 
into the center to assist resi- 
dents in fulfilling their needs, 
regardless of age, degree of 
handicap or illness. 

Joyce noted also that because 
of Ohio Teamsters’ strong 
DRIVE activities, they were able 
to obtain monetary city, county, 
state and federal grants, which 
have enabled each facility to 
offer subsidized rents to all res- 
idents. “Simply stated, all reti- 
ree and handicapped occupants 
and their families now pay a 
maximum of 30% of their an- 
nual income for rent, with all 
utilities free to tenants —which 
has proved a Godsend and sal- 
vation for most occupants in 
these days of high rents and ex- 
pensive utility costs. 


I: Ohio, he noted, each reti- 


“With a 100% success rate so 
far,” Joyce noted, “and a pro- 
gram that is proving to be 
highly workable and self-sup- 
portive, Teamsters locals and 
joint councils are inquiring in 
increasing numbers about the 
new program and requesting 
IBT assistance in developing 
their own housing programs.” 

To accomplish this for others, 


Joyce told those at the meeting, | 


the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters has developed a 
technical team capable of help- 
ing affiliates take such a pro- 
gram from conception, through 
design, construction and rent- 
up phase, to daily operations. 
The International Union, 

working in a joint venture with 
our local and regional affili- 


ates, will attempt to create pro- — 


grams that serve members’ 
needs by planning, evaluating 
and marketing application 
packages that meet the require- 
ments necessary to win govern- 
ment approval. 

Teamsters in New Haven, 
Conn., Detroit, Mich. and Be- 
thalto, Ill. have already com- 
pleted the initial steps neces- 
sary to have their programs 
considered for government ap- 
proval. Currently, the division 
is assessing the potential for 
other projects in Chicago, Ill., 
California, Wisconsin, Ohio 
and Indiana. 

The Teamsters Housing Divi- 
sion is on the move. And as we 
help secure the same independ- 
ent, secure retiree lives for our 
members through housing pro- 
grams as we did through their 
pensions and work life benefits 
and wages, “People Helping 
People” is going to take on a 
whole new dimension. 
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ORGANIZE! 


ORGANIZE! 
ORGANIZE! 


s the economy picks up 
A: conditions for work- 

ers worsen, the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters 
is experiencing a real resurg- 
ence. Around the country, our 
locals have been scoring a ter- 
rific number of organizing victo- 
ties, with phones ringing con- 
stantly with news of new 
organizing leads. 

Along with this upswing in 


And while organizing remains 
primarily a function of our lo- 
cals, the department reports 
that a record number of our af- 
filiates are calling the IBT for 
assistance. This is real proof 
that the department's function 
of assisting locals in becoming 
more successful in their orga- 
nizing efforts with solid support 
and technical advice is work- 
ing. 
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TEAMSTERS’ ORGANIZING IS ROLLING UP BIG WINS! 


and, if necessary, some finan- 
cial assistance. The department 
also helps coordinate efforts 
across Conference lines, deal- 
ing with the problems of runa- 
way shops, companies where 
we have some, but not all, loca- 
tions organized and the like. 
Training, too, is an important 
function, with the division lend- 
ing a hand in training local of- 
ficers, organizers and stewards 


' organizing, our Teamster locals What can a local count on to effectively organize. 
report they are having great when it calls the IBT for aid? A In addition, affiliates also get 
success in winning elections lot! The department is equipped moral support, energy and en- 
| and getting recognition in to provide advice on campaign thusiasm from personnel who 
Teamster jurisdictions across strategy and techniques, infor- think organizing is the most im- 
the board, spanning both the mation on union-busters and portant goal of this or any other 
_ United States and Canada. other areas of importance, ma- _ union, and are really commit- 
[ Recent organizing drives, the terials such as videos, leaflets ted, not only to bringing new 
IBT Organizing Department and organizing paraphernalia, workers to our ranks, but to 
tells us, have brought thou- manpower to help conduct and making sure they get first class 
sands of new workers into coordinate campaigns and as- treatment once they're mem- 
Teamsters’ ranks. sist with organizing meetings, bers. 
ment 
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wea he week before the Re- 

j publican National Con- 
@8 vention began, the party's 
platform committee met in Dal- 
las, Texas, its 108 members 
charged with formulating a co- 
hesive document that reflected 
the President's aims and objec- 
tives, but also incorporated the 
interests of all wings of the 
GOP into its platform planks. 


Appearing before the Eco- 
nomic Policy Panel of the RNC 
to synthesize the Teamsters’ po- 
sitions for the panel on Mon- 
day, August 13, was IBT Gen- 
eral President Jackie Presser. 


This appearance, which pro- - 
vided additional input to an 
earlier Teamster appearance 
before the Labor Advisory Panel 
of the RNC, was a replica of our 
efforts with the Democrats. A 
month earlier, before the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, we 
had candidly stated our views 
and goals for that party and 
urged programs that would 
treat fairly the workers who 
keep this nation going day by 
day. 


The Teamster leader noted 
early on in his testimony that 
our union had remained a free 
agent this election year until it 
could assess the way both par- 
ties were going and had polled 
its membership to find out their 
views. With that said, Presser's 
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comments were candid and 
forthright in expressing to the 
Republican leadership how la- 
bor sees the status quo. 

“Real wages have improved, 
inflation remains in check and 
Our economy is growing at a re- 
cord pace,” Presser said. The 
Teamster leader noted, how- 
ever, that, despite this, “no se- 
rious and determined effort has 
yet been made by this party to 
broaden its base by consistent 
support of workers’ rights.” 

Presser reminded the panel 
that to continue to do so would 
be a serious mistake, since “in 
1980, Ronald Reagan became 
President largely because he 
was able to win nearly half of 
the blue-collar vote.” He re- 
minded them further that “no 
Republican has won a state or 
national election without draw- 
ing on the strength of working 
America, either.” 

Presser urged the GOP to 
show that Republicans under- 
stand the problems of working 
people and that they are will- 
ing to take action to solve them 
by incorporating the ideas of 
American labor into its plat- 
form. 

“What do workers want and 
need?” Presser asked. 

“First, workers want employ- 
ment policies which will pro- 
vide jobs that are safe, secure 
and pay a decent wage. 


ackie 


Tells It 


‘Like It Is,’ 
Refers. re S05 


“Second, workers want labor 
policies that treat labor and 
management equally and that 
do not give one group advan- 
tage over the other. 

“Third, workers want regula- 
tory policies that are fair and 
that do not throw people out of 
their jobs. | 

“These are the three main is- 
sues that the Republican party 
must understand and address 
to win workers’ support in this 
election,” Presser declared. 


PU citing down to specifics, / 
€ mackie decried the num- 

8 ber of carrier bankrupt- 
cies since enactment of the 1980 
Motor Carrier Act, industry un- 
employment in trucking that is 
four times the national average, | 
and regulatory policies that are 
disrupting the lives and em- 
ployment of workers in the air- 
line and communications indus- 
tries as well, saying that, 
“fairness is essential to sound 
regulatory policies.” 

When such policies are dis- 
ruptive, the “governing Republi- 
can party is faced with a 
choice,” he noted. “It can either 
take steps to protect workers 
from losing their livelihoods 
and restore fairness to the sys- 
tem, or it can do nothing and 
risk finding itself back in the 
status of the loyal opposition.” 
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o, too, was the talk plain 

when it came to the estab- 

lishment of equitable la- 
bor policies for this country. 
“The Republican party must re- 
affirm its commitment to the 
just enforcement of the National 
Labor Relations Act and to the 
fundamental labor policy which 
it prescribes; that is, encourag- 
ing the institution of collective 
bargaining and the right of 
workers to attain this goal 
through unionization,” Presser 
affirmed. 

"I have (recently) watched in- 
flation and recession threaten 
to rip the fabric of stable labor- 
management relations,” he 
added. 

Going through a litany of the 
problems, he said, “Support of 
workers’ basic rights is eroding. 
Limits have been placed on 
workers’ rights to strike and 
picket peacefully. Public em- 
ployees and agricultural work- 
ers continue to face legal bar- 
riers to organization. Hundreds 
of union-busting firms who sys- 
tematically attempt to deny 
workers their democratic right 
to choose union representation 
operate essentially unchecked 
by governmental supervision. 

“In constructing labor policies 
which will protect the rights of 
all workers, the Republican 
party must treat both labor and 
management equitably,” 
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Presser emphasized. “Neither 
business nor labor should have 
undue influence over our na- 
tion's labor policies!” 

Calling for an overhaul of key 
regulatory agencies, including 
the National Labor Relations 
Board, Presser said, "The Re- 
publican party MUST work to 
reform our country’s laws to 
promote better enforcement and 
administration of labor stand- 
ards. Inordinate delays in proc- 
essing labor complaints and the 
outright defiance by some em- 
ployers of our labor laws must 
be stopped! It is more than 
shameful. It is a mockery of our 
system of justice when certain 
employers show that they are 
willing to bear the sanctions 
contained in our current laws in 
order to violate the rights of 


workers attempting to organize, 
to negotiate a contract and to 
be employed in a safe work- 
place,” he exhorted. 

Along with these protections 
of workers’ rights, Presser intro- 
duced a third element, that of 
providing a platform commit- 
ment to full employment poli- 
cies and the adoption of pro- 
grams that will get national 
unemployment down into a 
manageable range. 

While acknowledging that 
American workers have benefit- 


ted from President Reagan's 
economic policies, Presser 
urged the Republicans onward, 
saying “It would be a serious 
mistake to ignore the new wave 
of economic challenges which 
have shaken the foundations of 
our industrial strength. 

“Automation, plant closings, 
imported products, exported 
jobs, illegal immigration and 
the shift from an industrial to a 
service economy have com- 
bined to create a growing crisis 
for American workers,” Presser 
affirmed. “If these challenges 
go unmet, they will destroy our 
ability to offer a job to everyone 
who wants one. 

“Unless we work together to 
meet future needs, we will be 
condemning a generation of 
American workers to an econ- 
omy where unemployment and 
despair replace prosperity and 
hope,” he warned. 


he Teamsters leader con- 
cluded by urging the Re- 

publicans to remedy a 
growing chasm between Ameri- 
can labor and the GOP by ex- 
panding its scope. “If you write 
off the labor movement in this 
country, you would compromise 
your integrity as a party that 
stands for freedom, equality 
and social justice,” Jackie said, 
the party of Lincoln and Roose- 
velt and Eisenhower. 

“To borrow from President 
Reagan's 1980 campaign theme, 
‘It's Time for a Change,’ ” 
Presser said, adding that the 
time has come to reconstruct 
the bridge between the Republi- 
can party and American work- 
ers and to span our traditional 
differences. 

"It used to be said that what 
is good for business is good for 
the nation,” Presser concluded. 

“Now we should say that 
what is fair for both manage- 
ment and unions is good for the 
nation in which they live and 
work together. On that prem- 
ise,” Presser promised, “you 
can build a stronger party, and 
we can build a better future for 
American workers.” 


Republican Convention 
Addresses Serious 


Issues; Festive Spirit 
Enlivens IBT Group 


tional Brotherhood of Team- 

sters delegation led by Gen- 
eral President Jackie Presser 
and Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling traveled to Dallas, 
Texas, the site of the Republi- 
can National Convention, to 
make the union's presence felt 
among the thousands of GOP 
delegates and party faithful 
there. 

On Sunday, August 19, the 
day before the GOP Convention 
officially opened, General Pres- 
ident Presser took the opportu- 
nity of being in Dallas to ad- 
dress a special meeting of 
Teamsters Local Union 745. 
Over 2,000 rank-and-file mem- 
bers attended the session and 
heard a rip-roaring speech from 
Jackie on the importance of po- 
litical activism at all levels of 
government. The Teamsters 
President pointed out that the 
improvement of many services 
at the International were di- 
rected toward strengthening our 
political and legislative clout 


I: mid-August, an Interna- 
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and encouraged the members of 
Local 745 to utilize them. 

One program that the mem- 
bers of Local 745 need no en- 
couragement on is DRIVE. 
Charles Haddock and Charles 
Rogers, the principal officers of 
the Dallas local, had the honor 
of presenting Mr. Presser with a 
DRIVE check for $118,000, the 
largest from any Teamster local 
this year. 

On Monday morning, the IBT 
hosted a breakfast at the 2001 
Club in Dallas honoring Secre- 
tary of Labor Raymond Donovan 
and Reagan-Bush Campaign 
Director Edward Rollins. The 
breakfast was well attended, 
with over 150 invited guests and 
scores of media. The crowd was 
treated to brief speeches by 
Donovan and Rollins, as well 
as General President Presser. 
All made essentially the same 
point: the Republican party, if it 
is to broaden its base, must be 
willing not only to listen to 
workers’ concerns, but to act 
upon them. 


The GOP Convention offi- 
cially commenced hours later at 
the Dallas Convention Center 
and so did the Teamster hospi- 
tality suite at the Fairmont Ho- © 
tel in downtown Dallas. The 
hospitality suite was hosted by 
General President Presser and 
Secretary-Treasurer Schoessling , 
and staffed by a number of IBT © 
representatives. Hundreds of 
visiting GOP delegates and of- 
ficials accepted the Teamster 
invitation each day to drop by 
and chat with Presser and 
Schoessling. 

The Teamster suite, which 
stayed open throughout Con- 
vention week, quickly hit the 
top of the delegates’ popularity 
list for such events and drew 


delegates literally from all over | 


the country, many of whom, 
upon greeting Jackie and Ray, 
said they had never met a 
Teamster before. The warmest 
comments came from members 
of the Texas delegation who 
were staying at the Fairmont 
Hotel and who confessed that in 
their neck of the woods “union” 
was an obscene word. They 
were pleasantly surprised, they 
said, to learn that union mem- 
bers didn't have horns and 
were just plain folks. They 
promised to take their new- 
found impressions back home 
to their towns and counties. 
On Thursday, August 23, the 
biggest Teamster Convention 
event took place—a buffet din- 
ner honoring GOP Women in 
Politics. The reception room at 
the Fairmont Hotel was filled to 
capacity as over 500 guests 
came streaming through the 
doors for a chance to meet Pres- 
ident Presser and Secretary- 
Treasurer Schoessling and par- 
take of the lavish buffet. 
Notable attendees included: 
Senators Ted Stevens (AK), Jim 
McClure (ID) and Orrin Hatch 
(UT); Congressmen Phil Gramm 
(TX), Sherwood Boehlert (NY), 
Benjamin Gilman (NY) and 
Henry Hyde (IL); White House 
Labor Liaison Douglas Riggs, 
White House Public Liaison 
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Faith Ryan Whittlesey and Sec- 
retary of Energy Donald Hodel. 

A number of state and city of- 
ficials, including Governor Rob- 
ert Orr of Indiana and former 
Cleveland Mayor Ralph Perk, 
also showed up, along with 
scores of Republican state party 
chairmen. 

The event was counted a 
huge success as our Teamster 
representatives got the chance 
to mingle with the party leaders 
in an informal setting and state 
our case on issues of impor- 
tance to us. More formally, 
Teamster representatives jour- 
neyed to the Dallas Convention 
Center each night to work the 
delegates on the convention 
floor and let them know exactly 


At right, Jackie makes a point to GOP Chair- 
man Frank Fahrenkopf in the hospitality suite. 
Below, a visit to Local 745 headquarters, con- 
vention related barbecue/rodeo, breakfast hon- 
oring Secretary of Labor'Donovan, and 
Teamsters reception honoring GOP women in 
government enlivened our participation at the 


1984 Republican Convention. 
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where we stand on a variety of 
government policies. They were 
also there to hear and analyze 
the speeches of the GOP party 
leaders for recognition of la- 
bor's interests and watch as the 
Convention unanimously re- 
nominated President Reagan 
and Vice President Bush. 


Teamsters’ Updated Misery Index 
Shows We Are Better Off Economically 


MISERY INDEX 
Prime Rate + Unemployment Rate + 
Inflation Rate = Misery Index 


40 


ANNUAL RATE OF INFLATION PRIME RAT 


‘Annwal Avi 


36.87 


Reagan ¢ Bosh Years 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
(Aunval Avera oe) 


isery loves company, right? 
We in the Teamsters believe that an in- 
formed voter is a better voter, and for that 
reason, last month updated the “misery index,” 
comparing inflation, the prime rate and the un- 
employment rate over the 1979-1984 period, that 
we presented to you in June. 

The new statistics cover also the period through 
June 1984, and are our attempt to provide you with 
the most concise, accurate economic forecasts we 
can to aid you in your decision-making this fall. 
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Nota) Peck of 18.4% Unemployment reached December, 1827 


As you will see from the figures, these indica- 
tors continue substantially stable, despite up- 
swings in the prime rate and inflation that are 
predicted to swing back down by early next year. 

We urge you to consider all factors as you 
study the candidates in campaign ‘84, and then, 
get out there and vote. Remember, your vote is 
your most precious right as an American citizen. 
There wouldn't be much difference between us 
and the Poles without it! 
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\ members of the International Brotherhood 

| iW im of Teamsters, asked to vote last month in 
m cq straw poll on the 1984 presidential can- 
dates; gave their support to the incumbent, 
President Ronald Reagan, with 53.6% of their 
votes to 43.3% for his Democratic challenger, 
Walter Mondale. 


The poll results, which closely matched na- 
tional sentiment following both party conventions 
in August, were determined after a three-week 
polling of the Teamsters’ membership. All in, 
25,841 ballots were returned. 


The survey revealed that President Reagan 
carried 36 states, to Mondale’s 11, plus the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Two states, Alaska and Ha- 
waii, had too few ballots returned for the results 
to be conclusive, while one, Mississippi's, was a 


The Result: 


REAGAN: 13,851 or 53.6% 
MONDALE: 11,189 or 43.38% 
UNDECIDED: 801 or 3.1% 


Age of 
Respondents 
18-30 
30-45 
45-60 
Over 60 


PARTY AFFILIATION 
OF RESPONDENTS 
53% 
23% 
24% 


Democrats 


Republicans 
Independents 


INFLATION — 58% 
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rast t a we me Te 
tie vote. The results were ighuilixied by an inde- 
pendent firm. 

Aside from presidential preference, the Team- 
ster ballots also asked members to indicate 
which of a number of economic and foreign pol- 
icy issues would be important factors in their 
decision-making this fall. Although the ballots 
were “blind,” in that anonymity was requested, 
respondents also were asked to indicate their 
age, sex and political affiliation. 

From the survey it was clear that “this year, 
pocketbook issues dominate, particularly interest 
rates,” Teamsters General President Presser 
noted after the tally. Nearly 80% of the respond- 
ents checked off interest rates as the primary 
issue this year. However, our members are also 
still very concerned over the deregulation ques- 
tion and have let us know it. 


TEAMSTER ISSUES — 1984 
(As Ranked by Poll Respondents) 


INTEREST RATES — 78% 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
— 42% 
FOREIGN POLICY 
— 51% 
DEREGULATION — 62% 


The demographic breakdown on the presidential preference question was as follows: 


Male Female 


18-30 30-45 45-60 Over 60 


Reagan 59% 50% 
Mondale 39% 46% 
Other 2% 4% 


53% 53% 51% 55% 
42% 44% 46% 44% 
5% 3% 3% 1% 


Overall, President Reagan received 13,851 favorable responses or 53.6%. Walter Mondale 
received 11,189 or 43.3%. 801, or 3.1% were undecided. 
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Teamsters 
Send 


UPS 
Extension 
Pact 
To Members 
To Consider 


he Teamsters National 
i UPS Negotiating Commit- 

tee, in a bid to provide 
members of the prospering de- 
livery system with tangible re- 
wards for their efforts to keep 
the company’s operations profit- 
able, have just sent our 100,000 
UPS Teamsters a proposed con- 
tract improvement and exten- 
sion package negotiated with 
the company. 

The package, if approved by 
members, would provide imme- 
diate cash bonuses to all UPS 
full and part-time employees, a 
68¢ per hour wage increase on 
September 4, 1984, with guaran- 
teed additional increases in 
both 1985 and 1986, as well as 
substantial increases in health 
and welfare and pension plan 
contributions covering mem- 
bers. Guarantees that these 
benefit increases will match 
any increases negotiated under 
the Teamsters National Master 
Freight Agreement also were 
written into the proposal. 

Teamster leaders, believing 
that facing economic realities 
and dealing squarely with the 
members are the only way to op- 
erate, began their talks with 
the company late this spring in 
an effort to regain two previous 
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COLA increases that had been 
diverted to health and welfare 
programs. “UPS has the ability- 
to-pay,” Teamsters General 
President and Union Chairman 
Jackie Presser wrote members 
as he submitted the just-formu- 
lated package for their ap- 
proval, adding that the “supe- 
rior financial performance of 
UPS in 1983 and 1984, made 
possible through the effort, ded- 
ication and high productivity of 
our 100,000 plus members, al- 
lows for a substantial boost in 
wages at this time.” 

Teamster leaders knew that 
UPS Teamsters had had no real 


cost of living increase in their 
pockets since 1982 and a con- 
siderable number of them were 
asking for relief. Looking at a 
profitable company, operating 
in the black, not the red, Team- 
sters opted to talk to the em- 
ployer early rather than wait, 
as is traditional, to have the 
talks follow what are expected 
to be hard-fought and intensive 
National Master Freight talks 
early next year, given the dete- 
riorated condition of the freight 
industry. 

The National Negotiating 
Committee left it to the mem- 
bers to judge the merits of the 
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proposal, which guarantees 
UPSers increases in all three 
years covered by the 35-month 
extension, as well as guaran- 
tees on their benefits and spe- 
cial protections against runa- 
way inflation. 

They predicted that members 
of the company are astute and 
intelligent enough to realize the 
realities of today’s bargaining 
climate in transportation and 
will opt for sound wage and 
benefit increases now, rather 
than the prospect of illusory 
gains more than a year from 
now. 

The committee noted in its 
analysis of the proposal that 
the agreement will provide: 


Full-Time Employees: 


Tre TOBA TS tae ee Se $2,414,40 
PHOS OT eco ec other $2,454.40 
in 1986 (11 mos.) ... $3,203.19 

GRAND TOTAL .. $8,071.99 


+ Substantial H/W, Pension Increases 


Part-Time Employees: 


MTL IBS  sscsty tiosy rehs due $1,207.20 
‘Vel EBS Rceiaeer 1,227.20 
PRLS” 35 ossbecncstebenscs 1,601.61 

GRAND TOTAL .. $4,036.01 


And these figures are based 
on 40-hour (full-time) and 20- 
hour (part-time) weeks, exclud- 
ing overtime, with no projec- 
tions for additional wage in- 
creases that might come 
because of the cost-of-living ad- 
justment clause. 

Such a pact puts UPS full-tim- 
ers nearly $4,000 ahead before 
the contract is even supposed to 
be renegotiated next year. 
Millions of workers wish they 
could do as well this year as 
UPSers will, with this exten- 
sion. Instead they‘re continuing 
to take cutbacks and givebacks 
and real concessionary con- 
tracts. That's not the game that 
Teamsters play and never will 
be. We believe in negotiation, 
not collaboration, and in facing 
reality, rather than sticking our 
heads in the sand. 

This contract looks at the 
realities and comes out $8,000 
on top for full-timers. Members 
will, of course, vote it up or 
down, with UPSers’ ballots due 
back by September 10, 1984. 
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Division News 


Airline Div. Targets Issues 


epresentatives of IBT 
Riis. Division locals 

from all over the country 
and some overseas points held 
a highly productive series of 
meetings throughout the week 
of July 23, 1984 in New York 
City. 

Airline Division Director Wil- 
liam F. Genoese said they were 
held to formulate policy, select 
organizing targets, discuss the 
problems of specific airlines 
and tighten coordination within 
the division. 

Representatives were on 
hand from Hawaii, San Juan, 
Miami, the West Coast, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Dallas and other 
locations. All the division's 
problems were discussed in de- 
tail. 

Walter Wallace, senior mem- 
ber of the National Mediation 
Board, exchanged ideas with 
the Teamsters at one meeting. 
The board regulates both the 
railroad and airline industries. 

Paul Locigno, the Internation- 
al's Director of Governmental 
Affairs, represented General 
President Jackie Presser and 
discussed the problems Team- 
sters face in Washington. Other 
participants included Joe Ko- 
nowe, vice president of Local 
732; Jack Curtis, a West Coast 
attorney and an authority on 
Employee Stock Ownership 
Plans; and Teamster attorneys 
Roland Wilder and Wilma Lieb- 
man. 

The meetings represented a 
solid week of hard work, in- 
cluding discussions of the im- 
pact of deregulation on the air- 
line industry, bankruptcies and 
concessions by various groups 
of workers. 

General President Presser 
sent word that the Airline Divi- 
sion can depend on his full sup- 
port. 

The Pan American World Air- 
ways System Board met during 
the week, as did the Air Can- 
ada System Board. Air Canada 


locals also got a briefing on the 
closing of Air Canada sales of- 
fices in the United States and 
the consolidation of its reserva- 
tions operation in New York 
City. 

There were meetings on the 
problems at Aeromexico, 
Avianca and Executive Jet and 
a report on the resumption of 
operations by Braniff after its 
bankruptcy. The Air Florida 
bankruptcy was discussed, as 
were problems at World Air- 
ways and TIA. 

The bankruptcy legislation, 
which the Teamsters supported 
and which was recently ap- 
proved by Congress, was ex- 
plained. 

There was a full discussion of 
the current trend toward the for- 
mation of holding companies by 
a number of airlines. By taking 
the holding company route, the 
airlines can set up non-union 
subsidiaries and contract out 
work that should be done by 
union members. 


enoese stressed the need 
Gs: better communica- 

tions and cooperation 
among the Airline Division lo- 
cals. 

He said the airline business 
will be around for a long time 
and there is a constant need to 
pull together a complete and ef- 
fective program to give airline 
employees the representation * 
they need. 

It was pointed out that the 
Teamsters never abandoned 
their members at Braniff and 
were instrumental in getting 
the company back in business 
after months of bankruptcy. 

The Teamsters are also con- 
tinuing to give full support to 
the pilots at Continental Air- 
lines who were forced to strike 
after the company declared 
bankruptcy in order to tear up 
its union contracts. 

Genoese called the week of 
meetings a resounding success. 
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Weinmeister Shares 
Football Hall of Fame 
Honor with Teamsters 


he weekend was billed "A 

4 Little Magic,” and there 

certainly was magic, and 
excitement, in the events sur- 
rounding the induction of this 
year's enshrinees into the Foot- 
ball Hall of Fame in Canton, 
Ohio, especially since one of 
those being inducted was our 
own Teamsters International 
Vice President Arnie Weinmeis- 
ter. 

Weinmeister, one of four top 
pro players accorded that rare 
honor the weekend of July 27, 
could be justly proud after all 
the kudos coming his way in 
honor of his six-year profes- 
sional football career, begin- 
ning as a defensive tackle with 
the New York Yankees of the 
All-America Football Confer- 
ence in 1948 and concluding in 
the same spot with the New 
York Giants of the National 
Football League from 1950-1953. 

As a token of how good Arnie 
really was, one former pro 
player and fellow Hall of Fa- 
mer, Pete Pihos, was heard to 
remark to a fellow player, “That 
Amie Weinmeister was the 
toughest, fastest S-O-B I ever 
played against in my life. He 
really deserves this.” 

It was an action-packed week- 
end, attended not only by Ar- 
nie, his wife, Joey, and son Ja- 
son, but by Teamster Vice Pres- 
idents Jesse Carr, Don Peters, 
Harold Friedman, and a host of 
other Teamster leaders and 
Weinmeister family members. 

Among the whirlwind events 
honoring the enshrinees was a 
Mayor's Breakfast, the kickoff 
event at which enshrinees re- 
ceived special blazers they 
would wear all weekend, a 
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fashion show luncheon, a gala 
Enshrinees Dinner, and a color- 
ful Festival Parade at which 
more than 300,000 would gather 
as colorful floats, marching 
bands, clowns, horses and spe- 
cial parade units all joined in 
the tribute to the enshrinees. 

Highlight of the weekend, of 
course, were the Enshrinement 
Ceremonies, at which each en- 
shrinee’s bust was unveiled 
and placed in a special place of 
honor in the 1984 enshrinees 
hall, following which they will 
receive places of honor in the 
Hall of Fame proper. This was 
followed by a challenging pro 
football game at which the in- 
ductees were again acclaimed 
for their contributions to the 
game, this year pitting the 
skills of the Seattle Seahawks 
against the Tampa Bay Bucca- 
neers. 

“Agile, fast, dedicated, domi- 
nating, aggressive, rugged, 
awesome”—those were just a 
few of the adjectives used to 
describe this gridiron great's 
prowess as a defensive tackle. 

Few, coaches and players ac- 
knowledged, have ever been so 
dominant at their positions as 
Arnie was as defensive tackle. 
After earning all-AAFC honora- 
ble mention as a rookie, he 
then won first team all-AAFC 
honors in 1949 and unanimous 
all-NFL selection all four years 
with the Giants. He also was 
picked to play in the NFL's Pro 
Bowl each of the first four years 
of that post-season classic. 

Because he had the ability to 
range far and wide to knock 
down opposition ball-carriers 
out in the open field, Arnie be- 
came one of the first defensive 


players to captivate the masses 
of fans the way an offensive 
ball-handler does. 

“Arnie was bigger than most 
who played at that time and he 
had great speed,” recalls Tom 
Landry, the present-day Dallas 
Cowboys coach who was a 
teammate of Weinmeister’s for 
five seasons. “He could go from 
sideline to sideline because he 
was probably the fastest line- 
man in the league. He could 
outrun most of our big backs.” 

Weinmeister’s speed was, in 
fact, the focal point of a piece 
of Giants’ humor that was re- 
counted again and again dur- 
ing “Football's Greatest Week- 


.end.” During his years in the 


NFL, it seems one of the Giants’ 
favorite stunts was the training 
camp races, when assistant 
coach Jim Lee Howell would 
casually match Big Arnie 
against his rookie ends in a 100- 
yard dash. When Weinmeister 
won—and he never lost—How- 
ell could scream at his rookies: 
“How do you ever expect to 
make the Giants when you 
can't keep up with a big, fat 
tackle?” 

Weinmeister did have size 
and speed and utilized those 
assets to take advantage of 
other abilities, such as a natu- 
ral football instinct that made 
him a master at diagnosing op- 
position plays and then person- 
ally thwarting whatever was at- 
tempted. 

It was all these skills and 
more that prompted the Hall of 
Fame Selection Committee to 
name Arnie to the prestigious 
Hall's ranks, along with this 
year’s other inductees, Charlie 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Taylor, veteran wide receiver 
for the Washington Redskins; 
Mike McCormack, acclaimed 
tackle for the Cleveland 
Browns, and Willie Brown, re- 
nowned cornerback for the Oak- 
land Raiders. 

It was pretty heady company, 
but then so are the 122 other 
illustrious enshrinees inducted 
since the Hall of Fame’s crea- 
tion in 1962. Sammy Baugh, 
George Blanda, Jim Brown, Dick 
Butkus, Otto Graham, Harold 
“Red” Grange, Elroy “Crazy- 
legs” Hirsch, Sonny Jurgensen, 
Marion Motley, Ray Nitschke— 
these are but a few of the illus- 
trious gridiron specialists who 
have thrilled sports fans over 
the years, and whose company 
Arnie has just joined. 

Weinmeister, the only enshri- 
nee who completely left the 
sports arena after his retire- 
ment, brought true honor to 
Teamsters by sharing the 
award with them throughout 
the weekend, in questioning by 
reporters, and finally, in his ac- 
ceptance speech, on enshrine- 
ment. 

It was clear that Arnie was as 
proud to be a Teamster as he is 
a new member of the Football 
Hall of Fame. He conceded later 
that he hopes the personal 
honor continues to reflect glory 
on the union that has been his 
life since he left the gridiron 
and that, in studying his career, 
people learn a little more about 
the Teamsters, too. 

The enshrinement itself was 
an emotional moment for the 
Teamster leader. Not only did 
he hear his career praised by 
the likes of NFL Commissioner 
Pete Roselle, but he and the 
other enshrinees received best 
wishes from the President of the 
United States who, aboard Air 
Force One on his way to the 
Olympics, took time to laud 
each of them on the “outstand- 
ing honor” being bestowed on 
them. “Charley, Mike, Willie 
and Arnie, you ‘re the greatest. 
I am proud of al: you've contrib- 
uted to this wonderful game of 
football over the years,” Ronald 
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Reagan said, in commending 
the athletes. 

His presenter, Washington 
State Lt. Governor John Cher- 
berg, a former coach of Wein- 
meister’s, would add to that 
when summarizing the excep- 
tional talents Arnie had demon- 
strated in both college and 
professional play. “The man was 
the best defensive tackle in pro- 
football history,” Cherberg 
stated, in noting that today heis 
a “triple threat: a fabulous foot- 
ball player, one of Washington 
State’s finest citizens and a great 
union leader anda man whoisa 
true human being.” 


In acknowledging the acco- 
lades Arnie commented, “It's a 
big moment. It’s the most signal 
honor anyone who ever played 
in the NFL could ever hope to 
achieve. And the longer it takes 
to come, the sweeter it is, far 
more so at this age than early 
on.” Arnie’s advice to the thou- 
sands of youngsters out there 


| 


who one day hope to break into | 


the big leagues? “Try to per- 
form to the best of your abili- 
ties. That calls for sacrifices 
and the kind of training that 
goes beyond the average. But if 
you're willing to do that, you 
can succeed.” 


Teamsters Fight to Save Jobs 


ince General President 
Ges: call to arms for 

political action after tak- 
ing office, that's become a real 
priority for a lot of Teamsters’ 
locals. 

In New York City, faced with 

a state assembly proposal to 
deregulate the state’s milk in- 
dustry that would have threat- 
ened countless Teamsters’ jobs, 
Local 584 hosted a day-long 
seminar to alert New York State 
legislators of the problems such 


a measure would pose. Deregu- 
lation, as the Teamsters em- 
phasized, would not only elimi- 
nate members’ jobs, but would 
reduce state revenues and hurt 
consumers, something other 
Teamsters have seen with both 
trucking deregulation and dere- 
gulation of the communications 
industry. Such strong effective 
union activism is the best way, 
the Teamsters think, of protect- 
ing our own interests and those 
of our fellow consumers. 


Here joining Local 584 President Willie Whelan (third from left) in lobbying 
for members’ jobs are, from left: Edward Rowe, president, IBT Local 65, 
Hornel, N.Y.; State Sen. Lloyd Riford, Auburn, N.Y.; Whelan; N.Y. Assem- 
bly Speaker Stanley Fink; Terence Majak, business representative, Local 
182, Utica, N.Y.; Paul Bush, president, Local 506, Auburn, N.Y.; Richard 
Hodges, secretary-treasurer, Local 693, Binghamton, N.Y., and Irving 
Wood, vice president, Local 669, Albany, N.Y. 
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IBT 
Education 
Dept. Conducts 
Leadership 
Seminar 
In Denver 


enver, Colorado Team- 
D::: Joint Council 3 and 

the Western Conference 
of Teamsters, in an effort to 
keep their officers attuned to 
the needs of the times, recently 
hosted a three-day leadership 
seminar. 

More than 70 local union 
business agents, trustees and 
officers attended the session 
conducted by the International 
Union’s Education Department, 
participating in lively work- 
shops dealing with labor edu- 
cation, political action and or- 
ganizing. 

Harry Marshall, president of 
the Denver-based joint council, 
opened the program and wel- 
comed the delegates. 

Individualized give-and-take 
sessions addressed a number of 
questions relevant to labor 
leaders today. 

Education Department Direc- 
tor Art Kane, who chaired the 
sessions, began by explaining 
what the union hoped partici- 
pants would gain from the pro- 
gram and went over the pro- 
gram content, while Assistant 
Director Sally Payne discussed 
labor education at the IBT in 
terms of direction and goals. 

In a nuts-and-bolts seminar 
on legislation and political ac- 
tion, Colorado Teamsters went 
through the whole legislative 
process with IBT Legislative Di- 
rector Dave Sweeney. They 
learned how committee mark- 
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ups, advisors and testimony 
can impact on a final piece of 
legislation, discussed the im- 
portance of PACs to the politi- 
cal process, and learned how 
they could make a difference in 
terms of grass roots legislative 
activity, by educating their 
members, providing voting rec- 
ords and getting involved. They 
also heard a detailed analysis 
of legislative issues facing the 
Teamsters, getting pointers on 
identifying key issues in a 
question-and-answer session 
with the Teamsters’ veteran lob- 
byist on the hill. 

Another comprehensive pro- 
gram centered on organizing, 
and with IBT Organizing Direc- 
tor Vicki Saporta chairing the 
action assisted by Local 853 
Vice President Rome Aloise and 
the Western Conference's Rose 
Ann DeMoro, delved into an in- 
tensive course on organizing. 

Here, in a two-part session, 
participants got a comprehen- 
sive look at targeting, research- 
ing and planning an organizing 
drive, along with a complete 
how-to-accomplish it course. 

Delegates saw an impressive 
film showing them the type of 
anti-union tactics they might 
expect from an employer at the 
height of a campaign and en- 
gaged in role-playing of union 
organizing and employer cap- 
tive audience sessions. 

In a related area, local offi- 
cers heard an overview on the 


legal avenues available to 
them in organizing drives, en- 
gaging in workshop exercises 
to learn to deal with decertifica- 
tions, for example. They also 
focused on techniques for cam- 
paigns in office, clerical and in- 
dustrial settings. 

Delegates lauded the way the 
two-day program had been 
structured to allow time for ac- 
tive involvement by partici- 
pants and emphasized the time- 
liness and relevance of the top- 
ics discussed. 

A special guest at the mid- 
July session was IBT Vice Presi- 
dent George Mock, who was 
awarded a plaque in honor of 
his devotion to the union by 
delegates, all of whom wished 
him well as he entered retire- 
ment. 

Keeping the Teamsters’ edu- 
cation programs ever-attu- 
ned to the needs of our mem- 
bers and the evolving labor 
movement is a key goal of our 
officers. 

The IBT Education Depart- 
ment's job is to make sure our 
members get the newest and 
best tools available. Currently, 
IBT leaders are developing new 
educational programs at head- 
quarters that will more closely 
identify the needs of our offi- 
cers so that we can target solu- 
tions to assist them. 

If you want to be the best, 
you have to provide the best— 
And we do! 
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™ tained that a unionized 
vehicle operator is a bet- 
ter driver, a point reemphasized 
recently by Teamsters members’ 
outstanding showings in not 
one, but three, national awards 
competitions. 


T fgjeamsters have long main- 


"gp t this year’s National 
Mem Truck Roadeo, held the 
@2 @ weekend of August 18 in 

Indianapolis, Ind., more than 
250 state roadeo champions 
from 42 states competed in na- 
tional finals, many, many 
Teamsters among them. 

When the grueling competi- 
tion was over, and each driver's 
safety and equipment skills and 
driving prowess had been rigor- 
ously tested, six Teamsters 
emerged at the top of the heap, 
taking top honors in the 
straight truck, three-axle, four- 
axle, five-axle, tank truck and 
flatbed truck competitions. 
(How we let the twin-trailer 
competition get away from us is 
anyone's guess.) Minnesota 
Teamsters also won the gruel- 
ing team competition. 

Proving that they're tops 
among the nation’s best drivers 
were, in the: 

Straight-Truck Class: Lyle 
Ray Gruntorad, 44, a driver for 
ANR Freight System of Team- 
sters Local 544, Omaha, Neb. 
member, who scored an incredi- 
ble 758 out of 800 competition 
points possible. 

Three-Axle Class: Arthur W. 
Gruenbacher, 49, a Consoli- 
dated Freightways driver and 
member of Wichita, Kan. Team- 
sters Local 795, who scored an 
also high 748 points. 
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Top winners of this year's ATA-sponsored National Truck Roadeo include, 
from left, kneeling: Lawrence Raison, flatbed truck; Ralph Lange, tank 
truck; Lyle Gruntorad, straight truck. Standing, from left: George Holik, 
five-axle tractor-trailer; Richard A. Gillespie, four-axle tractor-trailer; Ar- 
thur W. Gruenbacher, three-axle tractor-trailer, and Robert Lee White, 
twin-trailer combination. 


Four-Axle Class: Richard A. 
Gillespie, 41, a Blaine, Minn. 
Century Motor Freight, Inc. 
driver and member of Minneap- 
olis Teamsters Local 544, who 
touted up 742 points. 

Five-Axle Class: George P. 
Holik, 53, a Chicago Local 705 
Teamster who drives for Steve 
J. Dunne Cartage Co., out of Le- 
mont, Ill., and a repeat winner 
since he took national cham- 
pion honors in the flatbed class 
in 1983. 

Tank Truck Class: Ralph K. 
Lange, 57, a driver for Matlack, 
Inc. out of Clarksboro, N.J. and 
member of Chester, Pa. Team- 
sters Local 312. 

Flatbed Class: Lawrence W. 
Raison, 39, a driver for P.&C. 
Food Markets, Inc. of Syracuse, 
N.Y., and proud member of 
Teamsters Local 317. 


Taking top honors in the sev- 
enth category, that of twin- 
trailer class, was Robert Lee 
White, 43, of Idaho Delivery & 
Assembly in Nampa, Idaho. 

In addition to these top win- 
ners, pictured here, some other 
drivers did some pretty impres- 
sive and award-winning work 
and deserve equal attention. 

Winner of the 1984 Sonthei- 
mer Award, presented to the 
driver who best exemplifies at- 
titude, dedication, commitment 
to safety and ability, was Rob- 
ert W. Sherman, 43, of the 
Exxon Company, U.S.A., from 
Richmond, Va., an entry in the 
tank truck competition. 

James R. Hansen, Milwaukee 
Motor Transportation Co., was 
the winner of the ATA Vehicle 
Condition Award, presented to 
the Roadeo driver who best 
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demonstrates exceptional 
knowledge of equipment and 
evidences concern for everyday 
safe operating conditions. Han- 
sen, a Wood Dale, Ill. resident 
and Local 705 Teamster, was a 
tank truck finalist. 

Winning the Team Trophy, 
presented to the top-scoring 
team of drivers entered in the 
roadeo, was the group repre- 
senting the state of Minnesota, 
all of whom were Teamsters! 

This award-winning team of 
drivers included: Gerald Pitra, 
32, Maple Grove, IBT Local 544, 
who drives a straight truck for 
Super Valu Stores; David Knob- 
lock, flatbed truck, a Teamsters 
Local 120, St. Paul member, E.L. 
Murphy Trucking Co.; James 
Nalipinski, 43, tank truck, Inner 
Grove Heights, Teamsters Local 
120, Midwest Motor Express; 
Leo Plumley, three-axle truck, 
IBT Local 120, American Fruit 
and Produce Co.; Richard Gil- 
lespie, four-axle truck cham- 
pion, Century Motor Freight, 
and an IBT Local 544’er; Robert 
Forrest Hart, 40, five-axle truck, 
Columbia Heights, Teamsters 
Local 120, Motorways Limited, 
and Lester Jerome Spencer, 35, 
Cedar, Midwest Motor Express, 
Inc. and a member of Team- 
sters Local 120. 


pholding Bellingham, 

Washington Teamster Lo- 

cal 231's honor with 
flying colors at the 14th Annual 
National School Bus Safety 
Road-eo held in Anchorage, 
Alaska, during the week of July 
15, 1984 was Alex MacDonald, a 
driver-mechanic and driver- 
trainer for the Bellingham 
School District. 

MacDonald outmaneuvered 64 
other competitors from 23 states 
and Guam to win the Grand 
Championship at this year's an- 
nual competition. Another Local 
231 member, Ed MacNamee, 
also of the Bellingham School 
District, finished fourth in the 
contest of driving skills. 

Winning the competition was 
no small feat, either, according 
to MacDonald, a 13-year Team- 
sters veteran who estimates 
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that he’s driven some 250,000 
miles in his 14 years as a bus 
driver for his school district. 
During the competition, which 
consists of written exams, right 
turns, and driving through tight 
spaces, you sometimes had as 
little as one inch of maneuver- 
ing room, he says. One test re- 
quires drivers, for example, to 
take their passenger-side 
wheels through pairs of tennis 
balls set 31 inches apart, with 
the bus tires taking up 28 of 
those 31 inches. Obviously, 
there's little margin for error. 

Complicating the contest is 
the fact that all competitors 
must use the same kind of bus, 
in MacDonald and MacNamee’s 
cases, requiring them to use to- 
tally unfamiliar vehicles. The 
duo point out that both the en- 
gine and rear axles were in dif- 
ferent spots than the models 
used by the Bellingham School 
District, and the outside mir- 
rors, crucial to rolling dual tires 
to an exact spot, were not ad- 
justable, as theirs are. Nonethe- 
less, MacDonald overcame the 
challenge masterfully, scoring 
560 out of a possible 600 points, 
with his nearest competitor, 
David Clark of Minnesota, scor- 
ing 549. MacNamee grabbed 
fourth place with a very re- 
spectable 535 competition 
points. 

To reach the finals, both driv- 
ers had to compete in regional 
as well as state competitions. 


The 1984 National School Bus Safety 
Road-eo Grand Champion, Team- 
sters Local 23] veteran Alex Mac- 
Donald, shows off the results of his 
prize-winning bus maneuvering ef- 
forts. 


o round out this array of 
Te Teamster winners, 

we have New Orleans, 
La. Local 270 member and 
union steward Wallace E. Hew- 
itt. 

Brother Hewitt, employed by 
The Motor Convoy, Inc. at its 
Port Allen, La. terminal, was re- 
cently accorded “1983 Driver of 
the Year” honors by the Na- 
tional Automobile Transporters 
Association at an awards din- 
ner held in Dearborn, Michigan. 

This 30-year-plus Teamsters 
veteran has been employed in 


National Automobile Transporters 
Association Driver of the Year Wal- 
lace E. Hewitt, a Teamsters Local 
270 member and steward, accepts 
his award from the group’s chair- 
man of the board, Guy W. Rutland 
III. 


the auto transport business for 
more than 34 years now, accu- 
mulating more than 2.9 million 
accident-free miles of driving 
with an extremely low cargo 
damage frequency record, and 
virtually no lost time injury in- 
stances to his record. Hewitt 
has been a Teamster since 
1944, first with Local 878 in Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., and since 1962, 
with Local 270. His advice to 
anyone wishing to become a 
professional driver, given at the 
awards ceremony: "Know safe 
driving rules, but more impor- 
tantly, constantly practice those 
rules!" That good advice has 
obviously been practiced by 
Brother Hewitt in his own im- 
pressive driving career. 

Congratulations, Teamsters! 
If a company wants to know 
where to find an experienced, 
driving “professional,” all they 
have to do is go to a Teamster, 
obviously! 
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World Outcry 


Results in Polish Amnesty; 
Caution & Scrutiny Remain 


general amnesty an- 
Bh vesces by Polish leader 

General Jaruzelski in July 
was greeted with mixed feel- 
ings by the Solidarity move- 
ment and its supporters—with 
hope, because longtime jailed 
Solidarity activists were being 
released after one, two or three 
years in prison, and trepida- 
tion, because Solidarity had to 
adopt a wait-and-see attitude 
on whether, as with previous 
amnesties, activists would 
again be quickly imprisoned on 
trumped-up charges at the first 
chance. 

Within days after the am- 
nesty was announced, most of 
the admitted 650 political pris- 
oners covered by the amnesty 
were out from behind bars, as 
were key members of the most 
prominent group of 11, all for- 
mer leaders of Solidarity or 
members of the related Kor 
group. 

How long they stay free 
would decide how quickly Po- 
land can begin claiming the fi- 
nancial help from the west that 
its economy so badly needs. 

Solidarity’s supporters 
watched anxiously to see what 
foreign governments’ responses 
to the government's actions 
would be. That wasn’t long in 
coming. 

On August 3, the United 
States responded to the am- 
nesty by declaring it would lift 
two more of the sanctions im- 
posed after martial law was de- 
clared in 1981. 

The Americans ruled that the 
Polish airline, Lot, can resume 
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Watchwords 


scheduled flights to American 
airports and indicated that sci- 
entific exchanges between the 
two countries may resume. 
President Reagan also agreed 
in principle to stop blocking ne- 
gotiations on Poland's member- 
ship in the International Mone- 
tary Fund. That decision, which 
came as a relief to the cash- 
starved Polish government, had 
a string attached. The Reagan 
Administration stipulated that 
no political prisoners released 
under the amnesty be sent 
back to jail. Poland and west- 
ern governments also had to 
agree first on rescheduling Po- 
land's government-backed 


“Why do the working people 
in Poland—and everywhere 
else for that matter—have the 
right to such a dialogue? It is 
because the working man is not 
a mere tool of production, but 
rather he is its subject, who, 
throughout the process of pro- 
duction, takes precedence over 
capital. By the fact of his labor, 
man becomes the true master of 
his workshop, of the process of 
labor, of the fruits of his toil, 
and of their distribution. He is 
also ready for sacrifices if he 
feels that he is a real partner 
and has a say in the just divi- 
sion of what has been produced 
by common effort.” 

—Pope John Paul II, during a 

visit to Poland in 1983 


debts, talks on which broke 
down early this summer. 

Ensuring that the newly am- 
nestied opposition stays out of 
jail may be hard. Kor’s Adam 
Michnik, it was reported by the 
media, had to be carried out of 
Warsaw's prison gates, since 
he refused to accept that he has 
done anything to be amnestied 
for, and wanted his day in 
court. 

Wladyslaw Frasyniuk, who 
ran the Solidarity underground 
in Wroclaw before his capture, 
quickly slipped his police 
watchers to meet Zbigniew Bu- 
jak, the head of the Solidarity 
underground in Warsaw. An- 
drzej Gwiazda, a former deputy 
leader of Solidarity and one of 
the first prisoners to be re- 
leased, emerged from a meet- 
ing with Solidarity leader Lech 
Walesa in Gdansk to call for a 
full meeting of the banned 
union's national leadership. 
Earlier, both men had ruled out 
street demonstrations as 
counter-productive. 

While those now out of jail 
seem willing to refrain from 
openly challenging the govern- 
ment, the approach of key Solli- 
darity anniversaries, including 
the signing of the Gdansk 
agreement that gave birth to 
eastern Europe's first independ- 
ent trade union on August 31, 
1980, promised to test how via- 
ble the amnesty proves. 

Because of the emotions in- 
volved, both the Roman Catho- 
lic church and Solidarity early 
in August called on Poles to 
give up vodka for the rest of the 
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month—just as workers at 
Gdansk in 1980 were asked to 
give it up for the duration of the 
shipyard strikes. In a testing 
month, Poles would surely need 
their wits about them. The gov- 
ernment was also anxious 

about public order and sup- 
ported the anti-alcohol cam- 
paign. 

The striving of a nation’s 
workers for independent trade 
unions, just as our own revolu- 
tionary forces’ efforts for free- 
dom, will not be easily corked. 
The Polish primate, Cardinal 
Glemp, and Lech Walesa both 
warned the government that the 
amnesty could backfire unless 
it is prepared to allow “pluralis- 
tic’ trade unions, meaning in- 
dependent ones besides the gov- 
ernment-supervised unions set 
up after Solidarity was banned. 
While the Polish government 
seems unlikely to agree to that 
concept, Solidarity’s forces seem 
just as unwilling to take no for 
an answer. 

Tens of thousands of workers 
have already put their lives and 
livelihoods on the line for Soli- 
darity before. With assistance 
and support from free trade 
unions in other countries, along 
with our physical support 
through demonstrations, pro- 
tests against repression and the 
publication of reliable informa- 
tion about Poland and Solidar- 
ity, augmented by Polish lan- 
guage radio broadcasts and the 
continued publication of books, 
periodicals and newspapers 
about the movement, it is 
harder for the government to 
hide the truth from the world. 


hen the only alternative 
W:: the state-sanctioned 

union that can discrimi- 
nate against non-members by 
giving members extra subsi- 
dized holidays and places in 
sanatoriums, by organizing the 
distribution of consumer goods 
unavailable in the general mar- 
ket, such as washing machines 
and refrigerators and certain 
foods, and giving their mem- 
bers the possibility of taking 
part in group tours abroad, it’s 


obvious why the people fight on. 
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Solidarity reports that there 
are many cases of lifting penal- 
ties for workers who drink alco- 
hol at work or go out during 
working hours, in exchange for 
becoming a member of the new 
unions. Blackmail is a fairly 
common response to people 
who refuse membership. 

The reason for the incentives 
to join the unions are fairly ob- 
vious. The new unions, usually 


Poles adopt a 
‘wait-and-see’ 
Attitude 


are too weak to force through 
any significant demands and 
since they are afraid to seri- 
ously defend workers’ rights, 
often make informal deals with 
the management in the form of 
pacts of cooperation. As a re- 
sult of their weakness, the new 
unions, in cases of disputes with 
management, usually turn to 
the government for solutions, 
making them even more politi- 
cally dependent. So, too, is the 
government involved at the op- 
erational level above that of the 
factories themselves. The gov- 
ernment has already agreed to 
the registration of over 100 inter- 
union agreements on a branch 
basis, but since regional agree- 
ments are banned, requires that 
unions try and settle specific 
branch interests, pay, invest- 
ments, supplies, etc., by again 


turning to the state as an inter- 
mediary and supplier of the 
goods. This means that all de- 
mands of the official unions, 
e.g. a protest against the policy 
of price increases, although ad- 
vertised by the official propa- 
ganda, have no effective influ- 
ence on the decisions of the 
authorities. 


ism that will give them a 

true voice in workers’ af- 
fairs, Solidarity falls back on 
the October 1982 bill delegaliz- 
ing Solidarity that talked about 
the return of union pluralism in 
December, 1984. However, in 
July of 1983, within the frame- 
work of the special legislation 
“for the period of bringing the 
country out of the crisis,” it was 
said that only in October 1985 
would the State Council be able 
to consider the possibility of the 
return of union rights. 

Solidarity’s Temporary Coor- 
dinating Committee (TKK) con- 
tinues to hope for compromise 
with the government, as exem- 
plified by this latest amnesty. 
But the basic demands of the 
union have not changed. They 
seek the freeing of all political 
prisoners and, at the same time, 
the creation of a formal politi- 
cal prisoner status, and sec- 
ondly, union pluralism on the 
factory level with a concrete 
date after which it will be pos- 
sible to form regional and na- 
tional structures. Solidarity af- 
firms that such anmesties to 
have any meaning must be un- 
conditional and not, as in July © 
1983, linked to humiliating con- 
ditions that require a detailed 
account of one’s activities and a 
confession to being a criminal. 
The actions of the authorities, 
Solidarity leaders point out, in 
the aftermath of this latest am- 
nesty, will indicate whether 
any real compromise is realisti- 
cally possible. 

Solidarity will monitor events 
affecting workers in their Polish 
homeland carefully, and urges 
others who believe in a strong, 
free trade union movement to 
do likewise. 


[: seeking the union plural- 
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Teamsters/ITU Merger 


On Standby As Union 
Sorts Out Its Affairs 


he International Brother- 
t hood of Teamsters and its 
members watched from 

the sidelines last month as 
members of the International 
Typographical Union sorted out 
their internal affairs with a re- 
run election ballot that saw 
Robert McMichen elected as the 
group’s new president over Jo- 
seph Bingel by a 28,167 to 
15,296 vote, and two new vice 
presidents, Billy J. Austin and 
Bill Boarman, elected by defeat- 
ing the incumbents, Robert 
Wartinger and Ray Brown. Ca- 
nadian Vice President Allan 
Heritage and ITU Secretary- 
Treasurer Tom Kopeck were re- 
elected to their posts. 

The ITU election, in and of it- 
self, is of no relevance to the 
Teamsters and their bid to 
bring ITU members into our 
ranks. It assumed importance, 
however, when the media and 
certain labor organizations en- 
tered into the election process, 
proclaiming it to be at heart a 
referendum on whether ITU 
members wanted to merge with 
the Teamsters, which it wasn't. 

At presstime, the ITU election 
results had just been officially 
validated by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, monitor for the 
rerun balloting. 

The election was a rerun of a 
vote last year in which Mc- 
Michen defeated Bingel by a 
narrow margin, after which Bin- 
gel refused to leave office when 
a union panel found improprie- 
ties in the election. McMichen’s 
complaint to the Labor Depart- 
ment resulted in the new vote. 

In an August 7 letter to ITU 
members, Teamsters General 
President Jackie Presser re- 
sponded to a massive outpour- 
ing of calls to headquarters re- 
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affirming support for the merger 
with his personal pledge that 
the Teamsters would “not walk 
away from our friends or our 
commitments.” 

Presser expressed his hopes 
that a merger referendum de- 
layed by the rerun election 


could proceed, once the election 
matter is concluded. He noted 
that with an injunction against 
the referendum extended until 
September 17 by a court in San 
Francisco and the referendum 
petitioned for by 178 ITU locals 
also delayed, little can be done 
until then to settle the situation. 

The Teamster leader ex- 
pressed his personal regret that 
the election had become a mat- 
ter for inter-union rivalries and 
urged any other unions who 
have proposals to make regard- 
ing a merger to put their prom- 
ises on paper. “We in the 
Teamsters have put our prom- 
ises in writing and have as- 
sured your members that our 
union will not only preserve the 
accomplishments achieved by 
the ITU over the years, but we 
will assure a strong and vital 
future for your union in the 
printing industries.” 


Whatever choice is made re- 
garding the ITU/Teamsters 
merger will be made finally by 
ITU members and officers. We 
in the Teamsters hope their offi- 
cers have the strength and in- 
tegrity to make those choices, 
based on the best interests of 
this valiant and venerable 
union's members, instead of 
petty self-interests and tunnel 
vision. 

The challenges to today’s la- 
bor movement call for strong, 
vigorous, indomitable and cou- 
rageous acts, if any of our 
unions are to persevere, push 
ahead and prosper. Facing 
life's realities is, perhaps, one 
of the toughest tasks any union 
or labor leader has, but we in 
the Teamsters pride ourselves 
on doing that. We Teamsters 
pray that ITU officers are up to 
that task, too, and don't, as 
they did in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s, ignore the chang- 
ing times and changing techno- 
logical innovations, until it’s 
too late to incorporate them into 
the union's lifestyle and work 
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with them. Because, should that 


happen, ITU members will be 
the real losers! 


e in the Teamsters have 
Wivettins to gain or lose 

from a merger with the 
ITU. While we can't force a vote 
on the issues, we won't walk 
away from ITU members until 
they tell us themselves they are 
not interested in what we have 
to offer. As ITU members know 
from negotiating with us at the 
bargaining table, we are tough 
enough to take the heat and 
have enough heart to keep on 
going, once we've committed 
ourselves to a cause. 

The ball is in the ITU's court. 
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Teamsters Say 
‘Hallelujah’ 
To Just Signed 


Legislation Overruling 


Bildisco 


n July 10, 1984, the Presi- 
O:=: signed into law 

bankruptcy court reform 
legislation which contains labor 
provisions vigorously pursued 
by the Teamsters. The new law 
covers airline labor contracts 
and all contracts covered by the 
National Labor Relations Act. It 
requires employers who file for 
bankruptcy to obtain court ap- 
proval before modifying or ter- 
minating their collective bar- 
gaining agreements. This 
provision overrules the 
Supreme Court's February 1984 
decision in the Bildisco case 
which allowed bankrupt compa- 
nies to reject unilaterally their 
union contracts. 

The new labor provisions 
compel an employer which files 
for bankruptcy and seeks relief 
from its collective bargaining 
agreements to present a pro- 
posal to the union containing 
only those modifications of the 
agreement which are necessary 
to permit a reorganization. In 
other words, the company can 
not exploit the bankruptcy proc- 
ess to rid itself of unwanted 
contract provisions which have 
no bearing on its chances for 
economic survival. The com- 
pany must then bargain in good 
faith with the union over the 
proposal, providing any rele- 
vant information which is nec- 
essary to evaluate the proposal. 
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Only if the union refuses to ac- 
cept the company’s proposals 
“without good cause,” may the 
Court approve a debtor's motion 
to reject the labor contract, and 
then only if the “balance of the 
equities clearly favors” rejec- 
tion of the contract. The law 
also requires that the compa- 
ny's proposal take into consid- 
eration all other creditors or 
parties in the reorganization 
procedure. In other words, un- 
ionized employees alone can 
not be made to bear the brunt 
of the sacrifices. 

Organized labor had been 
battling fiercely for passage of 
labor provisions in the bank- 
ruptcy law ever since the Bil- 
disco decision was issued. The 
law enacted was a compromise 
drafted by a House and Senate 
conference committee. That 
committee met on the night of 
June 28 into the early morning 
hours attempting to resolve the 
differences between the House 
bankruptcy bill, which con- 
tained strong labor provisions, 
and the Senate bill, which had 
no labor provisions. The labor 
provisions were the most con- 
troversial aspects of the bank- 
ruptcy legislation which was 
debated extensively on the Sen- 
ate floor. The language finally 
agreed to parallels substan- 
tially a labor-backed amend- 
ment which Senator Robert 
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(NEWS OF NOTE TO 
TEAMSTER LOCALS) 


Packwood had introduced in the 
Senate but which never was 
brought to a vote. 

The new law reverses the 
worst aspects of the Bildisco de- 
cision by making it impossible 
for a company simply to file for 
bankruptcy and then rip up its 
labor contract. The law encour- 
ages the parties to sit down 
and engage in frank and sin- 
cere collective bargaining in an 
attempt to resolve the financial 
problems privately, without the 
need for court intervention. The 
overall substance of the law 
should minimize the number of 
cases when a court will author- 
ize the outright rejection of la- 
bor contracts. 

The tremendous effort made 
by our local unions and mem- 
bers in communicating with 
their elected representatives 
about the problems of bank- 
ruptcy contributed substantially 
to this legislative victory. With- 
out your voicing your concerns 
about the hardships of working 
people in bankruptcy situa- 
tions, this legislation never 
would have been passed. Your 
help really made the difference! 
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he IBT has submitted 
comments to the public 

record in support of a re- 
quirement that the new 102-inch 
wide trailers permitted under 
the Surface Transportation As- 
sistance Act of 1982 be 
equipped with 102-inch wide 
axle/tire tracks. Both the Bureau 
of Motor Carrier Safety (BMCS) 
and the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration 
(NHTSA) are currently in rule- 
making on the issue. 

In his comments to the re- 
cord, IBT Director of Safety and 
Health R. V. Durham stated that 
a requirement to equip the 102- 
inch wide trailers with 102-inch 
wide axle/tire tracks is both 
“necessary and warranted.” 

Durham cited a recent Univer- 
sity of Michigan study which 
showed that there is a 30% re- 
duction in rollovers with the 
wider track and stressed that, 


FARS Study 
Shows Truck 
Deaths Down 


espite increases in vehi- 
D:: travel, traffic fatali- 

ties have shown a steady 
decrease according to statistics 
gathered by the National High- 
way Traffic Safety Administra- 
tion (NHTSA) under their Fatal 
Accident Reporting System 
(FARS). 

In particular, fatalities involv- 
ing heavy trucks have shown a 
marked decline. Deaths of 
heavy truck occupants de- 
creased 8.2% from 1980 to 1981, 
and dropped another 13.1% 
from 1981 to 1982. Other NHTSA 
FARS study results showed the 
following: 


®@ More than two-thirds of the 
heavy trucks involved in fa- 
tal accidents had a “colli- 
sion with motor vehicle in 
transport,” considered the 
most harmful event. 
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IBT Inputs on Wide Truck Safety 


“A payoff of 30% in the roll- 
over accident rate must not be 
ignored.” 


Furthermore, Durham went on 
to state that there are “substan- 
tial economic and safety bene- 
fits to be realized by requiring 
the 102-inch track in terms of 
reduction in death, injuries and 
damage to equipment” from roll- 
over accidents. Durham con- 
cluded by commenting that 
such a requirement “should be 
instituted without delay.” 


The need for an axle/tire 
track regulation arose recently 
when a recommended practice 
of the trailer manufacturers 
calling for tire tracks to be the 
same width as trailers was 
withdrawn by the Truck Trailer 
Manufacturers Association 
(TTMA). TTMA had been under 
pressure by the railroads to res- 
cind the practice so that rail- 
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road “piggyback” operations 
could be facilitated. 

In rescinding the practice, the © 
door was left wide open for 
trailer manufacturers to equip 
the 102-inch wide vehicles with 
narrower tire tracks. 

The IBT immediately ex- 
pressed concern over such a 
move, at a National Motor Car- | 
rier Advisory Committee meet- 
ing, noting that stability is a 
problem with a wider trailer 
and a narrow track. The IBT pe- 
titioned both BMCS and NHTSA 
for this rulemaking. 


ox ents of Heavy Trucks 
Py involved in Fatal "Accidents 


‘Trucks involved 
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Ee] Heavy Trucks In 
Nonoteupent Fatal Kecidente 


*“Heavy trucks” include (1) single unit trucks with GVW greater than 26,000 pounds, (2) tractor-trailer 
combinations, (3) trucks with cargo trailer(s), and (4) truck-tractors pulling no trailer. 


®@ Heavy truck frontal impacts 
are associated with the 
largest proportion of occu- 
pant fatalities. 


@ More than 90% of occupant 
fatalities involved combina- 
tion trucks with one trailing 
unit. Combination trucks 
with two or more trailers 
were involved in 3.5% of oc- 
cupant fatalities. 


Although the percentage of 


heavy truck occupant deaths is 
on the decline, there are still 
close to 800 over-the-road driv- 
ers killed in accidents each 
year. 

The IBT Safety and Health 
Department will continue the 
fight to reduce driver deaths by 
obtaining crashworthiness pro- 
tections and protective hours of 
service regulations for its mem- 
bers who spend their working 
lives on this nation’s highways. 
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terests, their representatives 

at International headquar- 
ters go the extra mile to guar- 
antee that our voices are heard 
and our needs protected. Thus 
it was that IBT Safety and 
Health Director R.V. Durham, 
assisted by Suzanne Kossan 
and key legislative personnel, 
went before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Telecommunications, 
Consumer Protection and Fi- 
nance on August 8 to testify on 
H.R. 6076, NHTSA amendments, 
a far reaching piece of legisla- 
tion that, if enacted, could im- 
pact on key areas governing 
motor vehicle safety. 

Durham was there to testify 
on a provision of the bill that 
calls for consolidating the func- 
tions of the Bureau of Motor 
Carrier Safety (BMCS) with the 
National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration. He was part of 
a panel studying odometer reg- 


I: defending Teamsters’ in- 


he IBT has gone on record 
; in support of a short-term 

exposure limit (STEL) for 
the chemical ethylene oxide, a 
chemical commonly used to 
sterilize hospital equipment. In 
a letter to OSHA, IBT Director of 
Safety and Health R. V. Durham 
stated that there is an “irrefuta- 
ble body of evidence” outlining 
the need for a regulation con- 
trolling peak exposures to the 
substance. Thousands of hospi- 
tal workers are exposed to the 
material for very brief, high-ex- 
posure periods after the open- 
ing of hospital sterilizer cham- 
ber doors. Ethylene oxide has 
been associated with reproduc- 
tive problems among hospital 
workers and is suspected of 
causing cancer. 

Although OSHA's draft stand- 
ard on ethylene oxide did in- 
clude a limit on peak exposures 
of 10 ppm (parts per million) to 
protect hospital workers at ster- 
ilizer operations, the short-term 
limit was withdrawn from the 
final standard as a result of ob- 
jections raised by the Office of 
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Finding 
NHTSA’s Niche 


ulations and other provisions of 
the bill. Durham's statement re- 
affirmed agency restructuring 
proposals the IBT had endorsed 
previously before the House 
Subcommittee on Surface 
Transportation and the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation. 

"We believe combining 
NHTSA and BMCS into a single 
administration will give motor 
carrier safety increased visibil- 
ity within the Department of 
Transportation” and foster 
“more coordination in rulemak- 
ing, which in the past has not 
always been the policy the two 
agencies followed,” Durham 
stated. 

The Teamster’s testimony 
also came down heavily in fa- 
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Management and Budget has 
claimed that there is no need 
for a short-term limit. 

In his comments, Durham 
pointed out that there is a need 
for a short-term limit since the 
vast majority of workers ex- 
posed to ethylene oxide are ex- 
posed for “very brief exposure 
peaks followed by long periods 
of little or no exposure,” adding 
that one-minute exposures have 
been recorded as high as 600 
ppm, 60 times OSHA's original 
proposal on a short-term limit. 
Durham went on to note that 
studies on Finnish hospital 
workers and studies by Johnson 
& Johnson showing chromosome 
changes in workers are over- 
whelming evidence warranting 
a short-term limit. Further, Dur- 
ham stated that the feasibility 
on instituting a short-term limit 
and controlling for peak expo- 
sure is “quite strong.” Durham 
cited four industries which, ab- 
sent a federal standard, have 
adopted in-house limits and 
successfully controlled peak ex- 
posures to the chemical. 


vor of the establishment of a 
new legislatively created post— 
that of a Deputy Associate Ad- 
ministrator for Motor Carrier 
Safety. 

Durham noted that without 
such an ombudsman to ensure 
a “higher degree of responsibil- 
ity for the administration of 
highway safety than is now 
available at BMCS, the merger 
would be simply ‘nothing more 
than window-dressing’.” 

Durham added that the new 
post, as slotted, would give the 
Deputy Associate Administrator 
full responsibility for program 
effectiveness, direct access to 
the agency’s Administrator and 
enhance the coordination of 
field operations by giving field 
personnel direct reporting ac- 
cess to the Deputy Administra- 
tor—all of which should result 
in a faster, more accurate way 
of gaining information and 
solving problems. 


he Motor Carrier Safety 
E Act (S.2174) remains 

stalled in the Senate. Al- 
though scheduled to go for a 
floor vote, the bill has been 
held up by several Senators 
who have expressed reserva- 
tions about certain provisions. 
The bill was introduced by Sen- 
ator John Danforth (R.-Mo.). 


The bill broadens DOT au- 
thority over motor carrier safety 
by providing for inspections of 
commercial motor vehicles, the 
assessment of civil penalties 
against violators of commercial 
vehicle safety standards, heavy 
truck research and a study of 
health hazards to which truck 
drivers are exposed. Speaking 
on the issue, IBT Director of 
Safety and Health R. V. Durham 
has said that the bill has “been 
a long time coming.” Concern- 
ing the delay in the floor vote 
on the measure, Durham voiced 
a “call on all members of the 
trucking industry community to 
join with the IBT in working for 
its passage this year.” 
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o the disappointment of 
i many potential home buy- 
ers, recent sharp in- 
creases in mortgage rates have 
pushed their dreams of owning 

a home beyond reach. What is 
even more disturbing, however, 
is the effect rising interest rates 
will have on current home own- 
ers who borrowed money at 
variable interest rates. Rising 
rates could mean an increase in 
foreclosures as family budgets 
are stretched past the breaking 
point. 

Two out of every three mort- 
gages now being written are 
adjustable rate mortgages 
(ARMs). And there are some 150 
varieties of adjustable rate 
mortgages being offered. Unfor- 
tunately, this profusion of rates 
and terms among ARMs is 
rather loosely regulated. It is, 
therefore, extremely important 
to read and understand the 
terms of any loan contract when 
shopping around for a mort- 
gage. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission advises looking for the 
following: the initial interest 
rate; how often the rate may 
change; the initial monthly pay- 
ments; how often the payments 
may change; the mortgage 
term; how often the term may 
change; the index that rate, 
payment or term changes are 
tied to; and the limits, if any, 
on negative amortization. 

Changes in mortgage interest 
rates are usually governed by a 
financial index. Interest rates 
rise as the index rates do. In 
some mortgages, the rates will 
fall if the index does also. Ex- 
amples of these indexes are the 
Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board's national average mort- 
gage rate and the U.S. Treasury 
bill rate. Rates may also be 
pegged to the lender's own cost 
of funds. Generally, the more 
sensitive the index is to market 
changes, the more frequent 
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your rate can increase or de- 
crease. 

The interest rates of ARMs 
usually change every year. 
Some are fixed for periods of 2, 
3 or 5 years, though. Rates that 
are fixed for multiple years 
bring with them higher rates 
than those fixed for only one 
year, but they are less subject 
to the uncertainty of changing 
rates. 


It is important for any bor- 
rower interested in an adjusta- 
ble rate mortgage to ask about 
the availability of a “cap.” 
Caps limit the amount your in- 
terest rate may jump at the ex- 
piration of the rate period. This 
limits the borrower's risk. 

The Federal National Mort- 
gage Association is the nation’s 
leading buyer of home mort- 
gages in the secondary market. 
They will only buy mortgages 
that have given the borrower 
the option of a two percentage 
point cap on interest rates in 
any one year and a 5 percent 
point cap over the life of the 
loan. 

It may be a good idea to look 
for mortgages with similar 
caps. This way, a 12 percent 30- 
year adjustable rate mortgage 
could not rise above 14 percent 
after the first year and 17 per- 
cent over the life of the loan. 


A number of lenders offer var- 
iable rate loans at a very low 
initial rate. This is often a 
come-on. Realize that the terms | 
will go up sharply after the pe- 
riod expires. Read the loan con- 
tract carefully to determine the 
true base rate. 

Speaking of rates, the Na- 
tional Council of Savings Insti- {| 
tutions’ Economic Advisory 
Board has forecast that mort- 
gage interest rates are expected 
to rise gradually over the next 
nine months, peaking at just 
over 15 percent. 

The interest rate on 30-year 
fixed mortgages, now about 
14.5 percent, is expected to rise _ 
to about 14.9 percent by the end 
of the year and to 15.1 percent 
by the end of the first quarter of 
1985. The rate is expected to \ 
drop by about half a percentage 
point to 14.6 percent by this 
time next year. 

If you anticipate trouble 
meeting your mortgage pay- 
ments or are behind now be- 
cause of rising rates or other 
problems, the U.S. Dept. of 
Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment urges that you contact 
your mortgage company right 
away. Talk with someone in the 
mortgage service department, 
and explain what has hap- 
pened—that your mortgage . 
payments are overdue or that : 
you may not be able to make 
the next payment. Let them 
know the facts about why you 
are behind in your payments, 
and give them details about 
your current and future income. 
Ask for their help in rearrang- 
ing the payment schedule.so 
you will not lose the property. 

To learn more, write for the 
HUD pamphlet, “Avoiding Mort- 
gage Default.” Send your name 
and address on a postcard to 
the Consumer Information Cen- 
ter, Dept. 596 L, Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, 81009. 
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s we in labor celebrate 

Labor's day, we join in laud- 

ing another laborer for a 
good cause—the Muscular Dys- 
trophy Association. Working with 
MDA, the Teamsters are helping to 
eradicate the threat of neuro- 
muscular disease. On Labor Day 
and year-round, we join in com- 
bating an invisible enemy that can 
cripple and handicap. Teamsters’ 
dollars help make the difference in 
this battle and will, in the end, help 
conquer such problems. Your dona- 
tion to MDA can help. su 


Won't you? 


s the nation celebrates Labor Day in recognition of America’s 

workers, we in the Teamsters salute our own members and the 
millions of other American workers who keep the United States going 
and growing, by providing the goods and services necessary to keep 
our nation and its citizens functioning. 

Perhaps Abraham Lincoln said it best when he said: “Labor is prior 
to, and independent of, capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor, and 
could never have existed if labor had not first existed. Labor is the 
superior of capital, and deserves much the higher consideration. Capital 
has its rights, which are as worthy of protection as any other rights.” 

Teamsters believe that cooperation between labor, management 
and government is necessary, indeed indispensable, if we are to grow 
and prosper as a nation. But it is the efforts of workers like our own 
Teamsters which keep our country on the move. And it is the aspira- 
tions and ambitions, dedication and determination of our workforce 

that fuel our factories, man our mines, keep the cargo moving and 
provide the services we need to survive. 

Labor is the key, and this September, we in the Teamsters salute 

all who make that so! You are a mighty force, American workers, 
and we are proud to say, Teamsters are among the most produc- 
tive of your ranks. 

So, despite the temporary economic setbacks, the high un- 
employment figures and the myriad problems facing us, take 
just a moment to stop and think of all you contribute. You are 
the premier labor force in the entire world, and the envy of 
workers in every other land. It’s time we gave a pat on the 
back to American labor for all their efforts year-round. Labor 

Day seems the most appropriate time to do that! » 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


hey've been called the 
: “Silent Majority,” apa- 

thetic Americans and just 
plain “turned-off” citizens. In 
reality, millions of voters out 
there HAVE dropped out of the 
electoral process, ignoring their 
right to vote. And behind that 
trend are a variety of reasons, 
ranging from apathy to a lack 
of clear choice among the can- 
didates, the difficulty of regis- 
tering, or our failure to seek 
them out and encourage them 
to participate. 

As we approach Election Day, 
1984, the statistics facing us are 
not optimistic ones. Just con- 
sider the facts. 

Despite intensive registration 
and get-out-the-vote drives and 
the fact that massive numbers 
of black voters and youth be- 
tween the ages of 18-21 have 
been brought into the electoral 
process through voter registra- 
tion legislation since 1960, we 
continue to see a decline in the 
number of voting Americans, 
even as the population of the 
nation and the potential ranks 
of voting age grow in number 
each year. 

Of the 174 million persons the 
Census Bureau estimates will 
be 18 or older on Election Day, 
if we follow recent tradition, lit- 
tle more than half will vote. 

Consider that turnout at the 
polls in the past two decades 
has been steadily declining. Of 
the 160.5 million persons age 18 
and older, only 86.5 million per- 
sons voted for President in 
1980—only 52.6 percent of the 
voting age population, down 
from 62.8 percent in 1960. 

In 1976, 54.4 percent of the 
voting age population partici- 
pated in the presidential elec- 
tion, at that time the lowest fig- 
ure since 1948. In 1972, the 


figure stood at 55.4 percent of 
the population, and in 1968, at 
60.6 percent. 

This unprecedented decline 
spans five consecutive presi- 
dential elections. 

This year, we hope, will be 
different. We are seeing, I be- 
lieve, a new spirit of optimism 
in this country, as unemploy- 
ment falls, the cost of living 
stabilizes, and nationally, we 
get back on a more sound eco- 
nomic footing. 

We have two candidates run- 
ning, with very clearly stated, 
divergent views on key issues 
and what needs to be done. 

There have been clear steps 
taken by both parties to wel- 
come organized labor, women, 
blacks, Hispanics and our youth 
to the voting ranks—to encour- 
age them to register and go to 
the polls. We in the Teamsters 
have played our part, urging 
strong support of DRIVE and ac- 
tive voter registration drives 
among our affiliates that have 
really been producing in terms 
of contributions and new voters. 

The final proof of whether 
we've licked the apathy prob- 
lem will come November 6, 
when Americans will show by 
their numbers whether they 
care enough about the course 
this country takes to spend 15- 
20 minutes going to the polls 
and casting their ballots for the 
candidates of their choice. 

Remember—the stakes are 
high. 

In 1984, the Presidency is up 
for grabs. So, too, is the ENTIRE 
House of Representatives up for 
reelection, as is one-third of the 
Senate. 

It is imperative that every 
Teamster—and every person in 
every Teamster household eligi- 
ble to vote—goes to the polls. 


From the 
General 
President 


Jackie Presser 


We encourage each of you— 
Democrat, Republican or Inde- 
pendent—to make sure you're 
registered, and more impor- 
tantly, cast your ballot Novem- 
ber 6. 

It's easy to complain about 
what's wrong in this country, 
but if you don't take the trouble 
to vote, how are you helping to 
set things right? Only an ac- 
tive, involved electorate, con- 
cerned about our national poli- 
cies and determined to see that 
they reflect the will of the peo- 
ple can bring about change. To- 
gether, our millions of Teamster 
voices can make a tremendous 
difference in 1984! 


Fraternally, 


fab Cae’ 


The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 
readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 


periodicals). It is the largest 
labor publication in the world. 
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TEAMSTERS : Pile H6/aing People 


he 1984 Ohio Conference 
: of Teamsters session con- 

vened the week of August 
27 in Columbus, Ohio, and from 
the opening gavel by Interna- 
tional Vice President and OCT 
Vice President Harold Friedman 
until its tumultuous closing 
with a visit by Vice President 
George Bush, it was an action- 
packed and issues-oriented 
gathering. 

Friedman, along with Confer- 
ence Secretary-Treasurer Robert 
Cassidy, welcomed more than 
300 delegates and guests to the 
four-day meeting, including 
many of the union's vice presi- 
dents, there for a special one- 
day meeting of the Teamsters 
General Executive Board. 

Delegates’ spirits also were 
buoyed later in the week by the 
return home of a native son, 
General President Jackie 
Presser, also president of the 
statewide Ohio Conference. It 
was like old times as delegates 
greeted the Teamster leader, 
whom they now must share 
with the nation, and they took 
the opportunity to become the 
first Teamsters’ affiliate in the 
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OCT 
Delegates 
Are First 
to Endorse 

Presser 
For 
Presidency 
in ‘86 


nation to go on record in sup- 
port of Presser’s candidacy for 
the union's general presidency 
in 1986. 

After a general session that 
brought the delegates from 44 
conference-affiliated locals 
across Ohio together, and a 
special session for officers of 19 
retiree clubs within the state of 
Ohio on Thursday, Presser and 
the Teamsters board met in 
special session to consider the 


results of a special Teamster 
polling, and subsequently, to 
endorse the candidacy of the 
Reagan/Bush team for reelec- 
tion this November. 

On hand to accept the en- 
dorsement was Vice President 
George Bush, who months ear- 
lier had been invited to address 
the Ohio gathering, at which 
four years earlier candidate 
Ronald Reagan had received 
his first Teamsters presidential 
endorsement from Ohio Confer- 
ence delegates. 

Vice President Bush met both 
with the Board and Ohio Team- 
sters before addressing dele- 
gates and guests at the confer- 
ence’s annual dinner. Since 
Vice President Bush had his 
complete national press entou- 
rage with him, the entire event 
was a guaranteed headline- 
grabber and won extremely fa- 
vorable media attention for the 
Teamsters, completely dominat- 
ing the coverage in Ohio and 
capturing widespread attention 
around the nation. 

But this day in the sun wasnt 
the principal activity to occupy 
the delegates; Thursday's activ- 
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ities, in fact, just proved to be 
the crowning glory on an ex- 
tremely successful conference. 

During the four days of morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions, offi- 
cers of Teamster locals had 
been urged to use the time to 
hone their organizing and rep- 
resentational skills. 

A number of dignitaries were 
on hand to greet the delegates, 
from Ohio Governor Richard F. 
Celeste to Sixth District Con- 
gressman Bob McEwen, State 
Attorney General Anthony 
Celebrezze, State House of 
Representatives Minority Leader 
Corwin Nixon, Senate 
Minority Leader Paul Gillmore 
and a host of other state 
legislators. 

McEwen, a member of the 
House Public Works and Trans- 
portation Committee, won the 
total attention of participants, 


among them Ohio Teamster 
drivers hard-hit by deregula- 
tion, as he described the impact 
of the Motor Carrier Act of 1980, 
and what legislators are doing 
to lend assistance to those 
whose livelihoods have been 
jeopardized. 

Delegates also heard from 
Ohio Teamster leaders how im- 
portant it is that they become 
politically active in their state- 
wide DRIVE program and in po- 
litical activities, including voter 
registration and voting, if life is 
to be improved for Teamsters 
and their fellow workers. 

In addition to the informative 
general sessions, at which civic 
leaders and other guests such 
as Central States Director 
George Lehr spoke, two special 
sessions were also convened. 

The first was a seminar on 
organizing conducted by IBT 


Organizing Director Vicki Sa- 
porta, which stressed the im- 
portance of organizing and the 
need for Teamster officers to 
get active. The other, a semi- 
nar on labor education, was 
conducted by IBT Education Di- 
rector Art Kane. 

During the week, a variety of 
other workshops ran concur- 
rently each afternoon. There, 
delegates could get an update 
on the activities of the Ohio 
Conference Family Services 
Center from OCT Service Bu- 
reau Director Linda Pierce and 
her staff, learn about OCT pen- 
sion assistance programs, re- 
view the rehabilitation service 
plan, which is conducted in co- 
operation with the State Bureau 
of Rehabilitation Services, or 
attend a forum conducted by 
the staff of the Central States 
Health and Welfare Plan. 


V.P. BUSH STEALS THE SHOW 


OCTOBER 1984 


eamsters Joint Council 73 

; led off an invigorating, re- 

vitalizing round of affili- 
ate sessions around the coun- 
try, as it hosted its quadrennial 
conference the week of August 
27, 1984, in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 

The twin themes of the ses- 
sion were “education and com- 
munications,” with officers 
stressing both as vital tools in 
the battle against the anti- 
union forces assailing the labor 
movement today. 


Speakers emphasized that to 
compete in today’s increasingly 
technical workplace, unions 
will have to educate their mem- 
bers, equipping them with the 
skills and training necessary to 
compete. They suggested, fur- 
ther, that we in labor must 
carry the labor history message 
into our schools and colleges so 
that the youth of today realize 
the importance and great need 
for labor unions. 

“We must articulate our posi- 
tion in a changing world if the 
Teamsters are going to advance 
into the future. The high-tech 
industries spreading across the 
United States are the wave of 
the future. Our rank and file 
will have to rise to meet the 
challenges of the computer age 
in order to compete,” IBT Re- 
search Director Mary Ann 
Keeffe said, setting the tone for 
the three-day session. 

During the week, J.C. 73 par- 
ticipants became the first group 
at the affiliate level to learn 
about the IBT’s Commission on 
Work, a special IBT study group 
that is looking at the future of 
our union, considering innova- 
tive approaches to assessing 
and addressing the challenges 
we face and finding ways to en- 
sure our members’ competitive- 
ness in the work force of the 
future. If we want our members 
to stay employed, they must be 
educated, trained and re- 
trained, delegates were told. 
Joint Council 73 delegates ac- 
knowledged with their enthu- 
siastic response that more must 
be done for the membership in 
the way of education to ensure 
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Joint Council 73 
Sessions Spur Delegates On 
To Ever Greater Service : 


job security and protect our job 
jurisdictions. 

Joint Council 73 President 
Sam Provenzano, also an IBT 
vice president, chaired the busy 
sessions and welcomed an ar- 
ray of civic dignitaries, includ- 
ing Atlantic City Mayor James 
Ursy, New Jersey Governor 
Thomas J. Kean and former 
Governor Brendan Byrne to the 
meeting, all of whom welcomed 
delegates to New Jersey and 
spoke of strong Teamster sup- 
port toward building a better 
state. 

Also in attendance for all the 
sessions was Eastern Confer- 
ence Director, IBT Vice Presi- 
dent and Joint Council 16 Presi- 
dent Joseph Trerotola. Trerotola 
introduced three informative 
speakers to delegates, includ- 
ing Duke Zeller, director of the 
Communications Department 
for the IBT; Art Kane, director of 
the Education Department for 
the IBT; and Keeffe, director of 
the Research Department for 
the IBT, as a “perfect trifacta.” 

“We have a General Presi- 
dent that has the foresight, the 
vision and the ability to look 
ahead,” Trerotola pointed out. 
“And there is no reason why 
any local union throughout this 
International Union should say 
that they ‘didn't know what to 
do, they didn’t know how to do 
it or they didn’t know where to 
go to look for it.’ I'm glad these 
three are here to address you so 
you can get a firsthand view of 
what this International is doing 
under Jackie's leadership; they 
prove why this International is 
going to go forward and is 
going to be as strong as ever. 

“We must all work together if 
we are going to succeed in win- 
ning the battle for justice and 


equity for our members,” Trero- i 
tola added, noting that to deal i 
with “cancers” on the labor P 
movement today such as decer- k 
tification moves, delegates t 


must “service their members 1 
adequately and reestablish bet- 
ter communication with them, s 
particularly with new members V 
who are coming in now.” These 

members need to be educated I 
to the “value and worth of f 
union membership and what I 
the International can do to help I 
them,” Trerotola said. i 

Much discussion during the i 
week also centered on political 
issues and DRIVE, with Team- ~ 
sters discussing how they could 
have an impact in this critical 
area. 

IBT Governmental Affairs Di- 
rector Paul Locigno and IBT 
DRIVE Director Wallace Clem- 
ents both pointed out the impor- © 
tance of politics, saying that | 
DRIVE is our only way of speak- 
ing out politically and getting 
involved. Noting that labor's ef- 
forts in the areas of organizing 
and collective bargaining are 
deeply impacted by the actions 
of the federal government, the 
bureaucrats’ efforts in Washing- 
ton, and most naturally, by 
Congress, both men urged, 
“Join DRIVE and become a reg- 
istered voter if you want to play 
a major role in politics.” 

eynote speaker of the 
FE crrieronce was IBT Gen- 

eral President Jackie { 
Presser. Presser welcomed the 
delegates by saying, “People 
came here from the Interna- ) 
tional this week to address this _ 
joint council, because we firmly 
believe that this kind of unity 
and eduction are needed ] 
throughout the entire Interna- 
tional for the future develop- 
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ment of the IBT. We're growing! 
We're part of the American sys- 
tem; we're developing working 
ethics for all Americans and the 
future leaders of this country.” 
Presser assured the delegates 
that the Teamsters’ voice is 
being heard “loud and clear” in 
Washington, D.C. in the halls 
of Congress and the Senate, 
and across the land, as we leg- 
islate and deal with every pub- 
lic figure across America. 
Presser concluded his remarks 
by saying, “We are proud to be 
the largest and strongest union 
in the free trade world. We are 
continuing to grow, we will 
stand tall and speak loudly and 
we will perform with dignity.” 
General Secretary-Treasurer 
Ray Schoessling was another 
featured speaker. Schoessling 
remarked on the many war- 
horses in attendance at the con- 
ference dinner, lauding their ef- 
forts and sacrifices as they've 
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worked to make this Interna- 
tional Union great. “These kind 
of people, along with the young 
people representing this great 
Teamster movement, are going 
to ensure that this union contin- 
ues as it is today, the largest in 
the free trade world,” he said. 


thers in attendance for 
O:: conference dinner 

from the General Execu- 
tive Board, in addition to J.C. 73 
President Provenzano, were IBT 
Vice Presidents Joe Trerotola, 
Billy McCarthy, Louis Peick, 
John Cleveland, Maurice Schurr 
and Walter Shea, along with In- 
ternational Trustee Teddy 
Cozza. 

Vice President Schurr also ad- 
dressed the delegates during 
the week, as did Attorney An- 
drew Zazzali, Charles Mar- 
ciante from the AFL-CIO, Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles 
Clifford Snedeker, John Bellow, 


commissioner for the Federal 
Mediation Service, State of New 
Jersey, and Attorney Edward 
Cohen. 

Vice President Schurr wel- 
comed the delegates to Atlantic 
City and discussed the difficult 
times organized labor is hav- 
ing, largely because of social 
and economic changes. “The 
impact of these changes on the 
labor movement have been tre- 
mendous and we all must work 
to correct and restore this great 
movement,” he exhorted. 

Zazzali, attorney for New Jer- 
sey Locals 408 and 863, dis- 
cussed the Supreme Court's Bil- 
disco decision with delegates, 
detailing the highlights of the 
decision and recent legislation 
that overrules it. Edward 
Cohen, counsel for Joint Coun- 
cil 73, briefed delegates on the 
most recent legal decisions in- 
volving labor and how they will 
affect Teamsters. 


Scenes from the J.C. 73 session 
include N.J. Gov. Kean, above, 
showing his Teamster pride and 
former Gov. Byrne (below) 
addressing the group. 
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elegates to the semi-an- 
D:: meeting of Team- 

sters Joint Council 28 met 
the week of September 16, 1984 
and had their sessions enli- 
vened by a host of guest speak- 
ers, among them Teamsters 
General President Jackie 
Presser, Western Conference of 
Teamsters Director Jesse Carr, 
and Canadian Conference Di- 
rector Ed Lawson. 

They were also joined by sev- 
eral statewide political candi- 
dates, among them Washington 
State first district Congres- 
sional candidate Brock Evans, 
Bob Lamson, another Congres- 
sional candidate from the 
eighth district, and James An- 
derson, running unopposed for 
a position on the State Supreme 
Court. 

General President Presser 
congratulated Washington 
State’s Teamsters for the “long 
tradition” of teamwork they 
have exhibited in Seattle and 
the Pacific Northwest over more 
than four decades. This team- 
work, he said, has involved 
Joint Council 28's officers and 
members, neighboring joint 
councils, the International and 
governmental bodies and per- 
sonages. 

Presser noted with pride that 
the IBT is now 83 years old and 
has 1.9 million working Ameri- 
cans among its vast and di- 
verse membership. However, he 
warned, times are changing for 
the Teamsters Union at the na- 
tional level. The union's en- 
dorsement of Republican Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan in his run 
for a second term reflects these 
changing times. “No longer,” 
said Presser, “is there one polit- 
ical party that protects working 
people. We are independent. 
Our political structure for the 
first time must be one that goes 
with a winner, not a loser.” 

Presser emphasized that there 
are literally scores of federal 
agencies that deal with the In- 
ternational on many separate 
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issues and in many different 
ways. With the IBT’s huge ac- 
tive membership and some 
500,000 Teamster retirees and 
families, he noted, “There is no 
one Congressman, Senator, 
Vice President or President who 
can answer the needs of work- 
ing people. We're going to have 
to fight for ourselves. 

“We have a big job ahead of 
us,” he stressed. “We must 
have a strong team, work to- 
gether and get along. Our di- 
rection is to grow and still pro- 
tect what we have gained in 
the past.” 

Why has the IBT supported 
President Reagan and Vice 
President George Bush in their 
bid for reelection? In the first 
place, Presser said, the Team- 
ster members in a recent na- 
tional poll favored Reagan over 
Mondale by a sizable majority. 
And, secondly, he noted, “The 
President of the United States 
doesn't run the country. Con- 
gress runs it. I met with Mon- 
dale three times. Mondale is 
firmly committed to the AFL- 
CIO. But the IBT received no 
such commitment from Mon- 
dale.” 

The IBT could have stayed 
neutral, but that would have 
achieved little. As Presser told 
the delegates, “Washington, 
D.C. is the biggest crap game 
in the world. It is where the ac- 
tion is. Nothing that happens in 
your lives is unaffected by what 
goes on there. We have to be a 
part of that society.” 


Seattle Teamsters Set Agenda for Action 


As part of his goal to make 
the Teamsters more viable po- 
litically, Presser revamped and 
revitalized the IBT’s political 
arm, DRIVE. When he took of- 
fice 17 months ago, he told del- 
egates, the DRIVE yearly 
budget was mired at $211,000. 
Today, the yearly DRIVE budget 
has grown to an annual level of 
$1,511,000 and is growing daily. 
DRIVE money is being invested 
wisely, he assured delegates, 
on political education efforts 
and in donations to Teamster- 
endorsed candidates’ cam- 
paigns across the country. 

“We're a good team,” Presser 
said. “We are the strongest, 
fastest, swiftest, most viable, 
and we're going to grow. We 


won't be second in line. We are , 


Number One.” 

The Teamster leader ended 
his remarks by reminding the 
delegates that there are 704 lo- 
cals, 44 joint councils and five 
conferences in the Interna- 
tional, each with individual 
concerns. He said all those in- 
dividual entities must, and 
should, deal with their isolated 
and private situations. But, he 
pointed out, all should remem- 
ber they are part of the whole, 
and spokes on the wheel that is 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. 

Presser urged affiliates to re- 
member the International exists 
in times of crisis or need. “We 
are there to help and support 
you,” he reminded the western 
Teamsters. 
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eamsters Local 391, in 
conjunction with the IBT 

Education Department, 
added some new motivational 
techniques to its traditional ed- 
ucational tools, when it hosted 
a three-day seminar for Local 
391 stewards and officers in 
mid-September. 

Local 39l's sessions, always 
among the best educational 
programs in the labor field, this 
year were expanded by the lo- 
cal's president, R.V. Durham. In 
addition to the traditional pro- 
gram addressing labor educa- 
tion, political action and the 
like, they were broadened to in- 
clude two relatively new topic 
areas. The first was a group 
discussion on “Motivation in 
Work Groups,” moderated by 
Dr. Judy Sorum Brown, an as- 
sistant dean of the College of 
Business and Management at 
the University of Maryland. The 
other, a seminar entitled “Un- 
derstanding the Human Factor,” 
was led by Dr. H. D. Johns of 
the Greater Washington Insti- 
tute for Transactional Analysis. 

Both programs, new to the la- 
bor studies field but gaining in 
popularity in the general aca- 
demic community, sought to 
help workers understand them- 
selves and their coworkers bet- 
ter, and in so doing, to make 
them more enthusiastic and in- 
terested in the work in which 
they're engaged. 

“We were interested to see 
whether, in a right-to-work 
state like North Carolina, we 
can train stewards to identify 
more strongly with Local 391 
and become more enthusiastic 
about organizing in plants. 
That's no easy task when work- 
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ers face the open-shop, com- 
pany towns and a vast array of 
union-busting tactics, all de- 
signed to thwart their efforts,” 
said Education Director Art 
Kane, about the program's 
thrust. 

Business agents and stew- 
ards at the session were ex- 
tremely enthusiastic about the 
pilot program and responded 
that they thought such tech- 
niques really could help them 
hone their skills as organizers 
and representatives of the 
union with the membership. 

Returning to more traditional 
educational domain, seminar 
participants also went through 
the educational program de- 
signed by the IBT, including 
workshops on the basic role of 
the shop steward with Assistant 
Education Director Sally Payne 
and an arbitration preparation 
and presentation program with 
Education Director Kane. 

They also went through a se- 
ries of mock arbitration ses- 
sions to present their cases be- 
fore a panel of arbitrators 
comprised of Dr. Sue Olinger 
Shaw, a professor at N.C. State 
University; Robert G. Williams, 
Esq., a professor at the Univer- 
sity of N.C., Charlotte; Arbitra- 
tor Dr. John Kennedy, and 
David James, Esq. The informa- 
tive classes gave participants a 
real grounding in the funda- 
mentals they need to effectively 
do the steward's job and proc- 
ess a grievance through arbitra- 
tion. 

In addition to the daily class- 
room sessions, Local 391 partici- 
pants also heard from an array 
of guest speakers at the week- 
end seminar. Among those ad- 


Education Dept. 
Assists with 
Seminar 
At Local 391 


dressing the group were: IBT 
Director of Governmental Rela- 
tions Paul Locigno, Legislative 
Director Dave Sweeney and 
DRIVE Director Wallace Clem- 
ents, along with Ed Murtha, 
group director of pensions for 
the Central States, Southeast 
and Southwest Areas Pension 
Fund, and W. Fleming Camp- 
bell, executive assistant to 
Eastern Conference Director Jo- 
seph Trerotola. IBT Vice Presi- 
dent John Cleveland was the 
keynote speaker at a dinner in 
the delegates’ honor. These key 
speakers were joined by a num- 
ber of special guests invited by 
Local 391, among them Tom 
Brown, director of the Industrial 
Division, Eastern Conference of 
Teamsters; Morand Schmidt, 
administrative assistant to the 
ECT director, and John Thibeau, 
director of the Teamsters Na- 
tional Dairy Conference. 

A special feature of the week- 
end was an in-depth seminar 
on arbitration today and exten- 
sive update on current labor 
law, both presented during an 
informative panel discussion by 
Attorneys Hugh J. Beins and 
David James. 

In all, an informative session. 
Local 391 officers believe in the 
value of educational tools and 
provide the yearly seminars as 
a way of keeping their officers 
and stewards informed on is- 
sues facing them and ways to 
cope with new anti-union tac- 
tics. If this local can keep orga- 
nizing in the heart of the right- 
to-work South when others 
can't, they must be doing some- 
thing right. Could it be that 
such educational programs are 
giving them the edge? 


eamsters Retiree Affairs 
i Director Norman Greene 

recently unveiled for the 
first time three new programs 
that have just become available 
for International Teamsters De- 
partment for Retiree Affairs af- 
filiated chapter and club mem- 
bers. 

The innovative program, in 
the works for more than a year 
now, involves discounts in 
three major areas thus far. 
Greene says the Teamsters 
have worked out a deal with 
Hertz Rent-A-Car, Sears and 
Montgomery Ward optical cen- 
ters, and the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity Company to bring 
substantial benefit discounts to 
retired Teamsters Union mem- 
bers. 

The first program announced 
was a Medicare Supplement 
Plan, which will be underwrit- 
ten by the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Company of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

One policy, called "Team 
Care,” is available to any re- 
tired Teamster member over the 
age of 65 as a supplement to 
Medicare coverage. A separate 
hospital indemnity plan was 
also established for Teamster 
retirees who have not yet 
reached age 65. One of the key 
features of the new program is 
that any Teamster wishing to 
apply for the program is guar- 
anteed that there will be NO 
health questions asked and that 
NO ONE CAN BE TURNED 
DOWN, two essential provi- 
sions of any program covering 
the over-65 Teamster retiree’s 
health needs. 

Greene was especially proud, 
in announcing this program, 
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Retirees Division 
Unveils Tremendous 
New Benefits Programs for Retirees 


that the company selected, a 
member company of the Hart- 
ford insurance group, is one of 
the largest and most influential 
insurance carriers in the United 
States. Hartford was selected 
after a nationwide canvassing, 
during which some eight com- 
panies were considered, in 
terms of benefit packages. 

To win the nod from the 
Teamsters, in addition to guar- 
anteed insurability and under 
and over 65 coverage, Hartford 
promised to deliver: 


@ In-Hospital Benefits 

@ Skilled Nursing Coverage 

@ Medical & Surgical Benefits 

@ Private Duty Nursing 

@ Pre-Existing Condition Cov- 
erage After Six Months 

@ Coverage for Retirees’ 
Spouses 

@ A Toll-Free 800 Number for 
Service 

@ Easy Quarterly Billing 
AND MUCH, MUCH MORE. 


That excellent program was 
quickly followed up by two 
other superior retiree benefit 
programs announced by the de- 
partment that are available 


retary 
on in ] 


on ie. 


The card that 
opens all the doors. 


only to IBT retiree chapter mem- — 


bers. 

One is a new discount pro- 
gram with Hertz Rent-A-Car 
systems that guarantees Team- 
ster retiree club members spe- 
cial discount rates on daily car 
rentals at any Hertz facility na- 
tionwide. The Teamsters also 
won special International rental 
savings that in Canada are 15% 
off the basic rates, except for 
“Class A” cars, and elsewhere 
offer similar substantial sav- 
ings. 

Why Hertz? That's easy. Hertz 
had a package of programs and 
services that made it a natural 
for our retirees. These include 
access to the Hertz #1 Club, a 
computerized car rental infor- 
mation and reservations sys- 
tem, the Hertz express service 
and return programs, emer- 
gency road service, and most 
importantly, more locations, 
more cars and more people to 
service our retirees’ needs. And 
even if you're retired, who 
wants to wait at a car rental 
counter all day! 

Lastly, the Department for Re- 
tiree Affairs announced that as 
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the result of a just concluded 
agreement with the Cole Na- 
tional Corporation, Optical Di- 
vision, it can offer retired mem- 
bers and spouses special 
discounts on all their optical 
needs at more than 523 Cole lo- 
cations in Sears Roebuck and 
Montgomery Ward stores na- 
tionwide. 

Cole's Optical Division is of- 
fering eligible Teamster retired 
members a 20% discount from 
regular retail prices OR, if an 
item is on sale, an additional 
5% discount off the sale price. 
In either case, retirees will pay 
the lesser price. 

The special discount program 
applies to the purchase of all 
frames, lenses, all types of con- 
tact lenses and related accesso- 
ties. It applies only to materials 
purchased at those optical de- 
partments operated by the Cole 
National Corporation. No dis- 
counts, however, apply to either 
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eye examination fees or the 
cost. for any optional warranty 
programs. (A complete directory 
of services and locations is 
available from the IBT Retiree 
Affairs Department.) 

How can you participate in 
any of these great new Team- 
ster retiree programs? 

By being a member of the In- 
ternational Teamsters Depart- 
ment for Retiree Affairs! The IBT 
has developed these programs 
for chapters/clubs affiliated 
with the International's Depart- 
ment for Retiree Affairs. 

That means that without your 
membership card, you cannot 
qualify. 

How do you get the card—or 
the new plastic card being in- 
troduced by the department for 
members? By joining a chapter 
affiliated with the Internation- 
al's Department for Retiree Af- 
fairs. More than 300 Teamster 
retiree chapters already exist in 
the U.S. and Canada and the 
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Hartford insurance, Hertz 

discounts, Coles optical coverage at 
articipating Sears & Ward's stores. 
eing a Teamster retiree gets better 

and better. 


numbers are growing daily. To 
take advantage of these great 
benefit programs and others 
being devised, you need to ap- 
ply for that membership card 
today! If your local doesn't have 
a retiree chapter, ask your offi- 
cers to start one. It is Retiree 
Affairs Director Greene's job to 
visit our affiliates and help 
them get such programs 
started. 

We want you as a member of 
a Teamsters retirees club. Why 
not join today and reap sub- 
stantial savings on your health 
care, rental car and optical 
needs. Who knows what other 
great benefits the department 
will be making available to you 
in the near future. That free 
membership card could be your 
ticket to substantial savings 
across the board in days to 
come. 

Get your red and blue mem- 
bership card today and start 
saving! 


Conference News 


Canadian Helps With Pope's Visit 


hen Pope John Paul II 
Wi crnounced that he 

would become the first 
Roman Catholic pontiff to visit 
Canada, that nation’s popula- 
tion exploded with enthusiasm 
and excitement. 

As plans swung into high 
gear for the announced papal 
visit, different civic and church 
groups got involved in the intri- 
cate logistics and planning that 
such a religious leader's state 
visit entails. And when the city 
fathers began looking for peo- 
ple to advise them on the move- 
ment of people to and from 
events, as well as how to feed 
and house all those drawn to 
the ceremonies held across 
Canada, who better to advise 
them than a Teamster? 

Thus, it was that Teamsters 
International Representative, 
Joint Council 79 and Local 424 
President, Canadian Confer- 
ence Policy Committee member 
and Chemical, Energy & Allied 
Workers Division Director Jim 
Phelan from Don Mills, Ontario, 
Canada, was drafted as a 
member of the arrangements 
committee charged with prepar- 
ing for the Toronto leg of the 
Pope's visit. 

Planners assumed that the lo- 
gistics would be mind-bog- 
gling. After all, there had never 
been anything like the event in 
Canada before. And with many 
people realizing it could be a 
once-in-a-lifetime event, early 
on it was assumed that they 
would be coming out en masse, 
as they did at every city on the 
pontiff's tour schedule. 

Phelan was one of some 
15,000 unpaid volunteers who 
would make the visits to the 
Ontario Metro and Midland 
areas possible. 

Apart from the police and 
other civic personnel, 95 per 
cent of the people organizing 
every aspect of the papal visit 
were, like Jim, donating 
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their time and talents. 

When the call went out for 
help, the organizing committee 
said, the people just seemed to 
come aboard. Catholic parishes 
often invited Protestant 
churches to participate when 
recruiting began in March, and 
the invitation was renewed 
again a month before the papal 
visit. 

Janet Lang, a former office 
manager, was hired to coordi- 
nate Metro's 12,000 volunteers 
because she had helped organ- 
ize 13,000 for the World Univer- 
sity Games in Edmonton in 
1983. 

She trained 78 unpaid super- 
visors, and they trained others 
in “friendly but firm” crowd 
control. 

“This was a very frugal exer- 
cise, and we could never have 
managed if all these people 
hadn't pitched in,” commented 
John Wimbs, coordinator of the 
event, who kept things running 
smoothly. 

Experienced organizers like 
Phelan were seconded from po- 
lice forces, industry and gov- 
ernment, and as they learned 
more about the complexities the 
original 12 organizing commit- 
tees grew to 53. 

“No one, including Cardinal 
Carter and myself, envisaged 
what a gargantuan undertaking 
this was until we were up to 
our necks,” Wimbs notes. 

In the Toronto leg of the visit, 
Brother Phelan and his fellow 
planners had to consider how to 
move masses of people 
smoothly into and out of each of 
the several sites designated for 
visits by the Pontiff, had to ar- 
range the logistics of advising 
the public on rapid transit 
schedules, bus routes and pre- 
ferred modes of transportation 
and travel times, had to know 
what alternative entertainment 
there would be to keep the 
masses occupied while waiting 


for the appearance of the Pope, 
were charged with arranging 
seating and myriad other de- 
tails. 


Among the special logistics to 
be considered by Phelan and 
his special needs committee: 
Special seating and transporta- 
tion for the handicapped, the 
frail and the elderly in front 
row seats with no hassle—at 
the pontiff's request, as well as 
arranging for their other needs 
and convenience. The Team- 
ster, in fact, spent 2/2 months 
helping with these logistics at 
the request of General Presi- 
dent Presser and Can. Conf. Di- 
rector Lawson. 


Nonetheless, the committee 
pulled it off successfully and 
the visit by the Pope to eight 
sites during the two day visit 
came off without a hitch, 
thanks to the professionalism 
and support of citizens like Jim 
Phelan, who were willing to get 
involved and do their part, es- 
pecially when they knew their 
expertise could help. 

From September 9-16, as Pope 
John Paul II made his way 
across Canada, he would visit 
Quebec City, St. John’s, New- 
foundland, Moncton, Halifax, 
Toronto, Midland, Unionville, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton, Vancou- 
ver, Ottawa and LeBreton for 
public ceremonies. Along the 
route, of course, would also 
come private visits sandwiched 
in for the pontiff with old 
friends and acquaintances met 
on previous visits before his el- 
evation to pontiff. 

The theme of Pope John Paul 
II's 12-day Canadian tour was 
“Let Us Celebrate Our Faith,” 
and during his visit, the reli- 
gious leader took special pains 
to speak on technology and its 
impact on the human person. 

In all, it was a rewarding 
visit for both Pope John Paul II 
and Canadians. 
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Labor Day, In the Best Union Tradition 


mob—the crowd—the 

mass. Do you know 
that all the great work of the 
world is done through me?” 

Those words from the poet, 
Carl Sandburg’s “I am the Peo- 
ple, the Mob,” typify what we 
in the Teamsters think Labor 
Day is, a time for workers to 
celebrate their uniqueness, a 
time to reflect on their many 
contributions to the world as 
they rejoice in all they give and 
enjoy a deserved respite from 
the workday drudgery. 

This year, as always, Team- 
sters around the nation paused 
to celebrate Labor Day with re- 
velry and laughter, with pa- 
rades and picnics. Together in 
spirit, they rejoiced in their con- 
tributions as workers, and in 
more than a few cases, stopped 
to thank God that they still 
have jobs to go to every day, 
through which they can pay 
bills and support their families. 

More than 3,500 Teamsters 
and their families attended one 
such gathering on Labor Day as 
8,000 Broward County, Florida 
workers came out en masse to 
enjoy a mammoth holiday party 
at C.B. Smith Park. 

While no formal speeches 
were scheduled, Teamsters and 
other workers were able to meet 
a number of area political can- 
didates, who visited the gather- 
ing to court the assembled rank 
and file’s support. Candidates 
wanting to address the union- 
ists on the eve of the state's pri- 
mary election had to do so 
while the electorate’s mouths 
were full of hot dogs and baked 
beans. 

Teamsters Local 769 had 
brought in 7,000 hamburgers, 
7,000 hot dogs, 1,000 pounds of 
cole slaw, 600 pounds of maca- 
toni salad and four roast pigs 
to make sure the eating out- 
weighed the politicking. 

“We told the politicians if 
they wanted to talk to the peo- 
ple, then come see us,” said Lo- 
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Local 769’ers youngsters celebrate. (Photo, Charles Trainor Jr., Miami Herald.) 


cal 769 Secretary-Treasurer Lou 
Smail. We didn't want people 
standing around in the hot sun. 
We wanted our Labor Day 
picnic to be a family thing.” 

Thus, politicians who wanted 
to press the flesh did so be- 
tween Frisbee tosses, muddy 
football games and rain show- 
ers. 

"IT shook a lot of hands,” said 
rain-soaked incumbent County 
Commissioner Howard Forman 
as he trudged to his car after 
five hours of pavilion and pud- 
dle-hopping. 

Not even an hour-long down- 
pour in the middle of the after- 
noon could dissuade the group 
from its fun. A mid-afternoon 
deluge caused a few people to 
leave the park, but they were 
quickly replaced by others lin- 
ing up three abreast to get in, 
said Park Administrator Dan 
Cuthbert. 

All in all, it was an enjoyable 
day as workers set aside the 
tools of their trade for a time 
and had fun with their families 
and fellow workers. And if edu- 
cation will help us create more 
dedicated union members, then 
certainly the youngsters of 
those Teamsters present will be 
at the forefront. They see at 
events like these the solidarity 
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and the unity that have made 
the U.S. labor force one of the 
best and strongest in the world. 

ichigan Teamsters Joint 
Mi cessci 43 was another 

affiliate that used la- 
bor’s day to marshall the ranks 
for an outing of solidarity and 
took the opportunity to encour- 
age our members to get out the 
vote November 6. 

J.C. 43 President Robert 
Holmes, joined by 5,000 officers 
and members from more than 
two dozen Michigan locals and 
utilizing 200 area employers’ 
trucks, participated in this 
year's Labor Day parade in 
downtown Michigan, then 
ended up the day with 
speeches and refreshments at 
J.C. 43 headquarters in Detroit. 

Holmes was the keynote 
speaker at J.C. 43’s gathering. 
He took the opportunity to 
again urge his members to 
make sure they are registered 
and then go to the polls and 
work getting out the vote No- 
vember 6. Strong political mili- 
tancy is one of the Teamsters’ 
key goal for the 1980s, Holmes 
reminded his members, but we 
can only be effective in this 
forum if we have a loud enough 
voice to make our case heard 
and get things done. 


Reagan’s Ahead in the Stretch; 


Could It Be He Has The Answers? 


le in the Teamsters have 
Wi evcicnea with interest as 

Candidate Mondale un- 
veiled his proposals for dealing 
with the budget deficit, solving 
unemployment and increasing 
social programs. While we 
agree that getting our national 
budget out of the red is impor- 
tant, we fear even more the re- 
turn to double digit inflation, 
20% interest rates, and double 
digit unemployment that would 
also follow, to mention nothing 
of the crippling new taxes that 
would fall on middle income 
taxpayers, while providing piti- 
fully little relief for the poor 
and lower income wage earn- 
ers. 

We concede that Ronald Rea- 
gan, the candidate endorsed by 
the Teamsters for reelection in 
1984, doesn't have all the an- 
swers. 

But under his first Adminis- 
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tration, we did see substantial 
improvements in the economy, 
a return of pride in America 
and a revitalization of our for- 
eign policy and defense pro- 
grams, ensuring a secure na- 
tional defense against 
aggression. 

We are the first to admit that 
not all of the Reagan programs 
are good ones. But from the 
time he first announced his 
candidacy five years ago, we 
have worked together on those 
mutual interests we share and 
agreed to differ, and at times 
vocally dissent, on issues 
where we don't agree. 

At best, the Democrats’ pro- 
posals are a gamble. What they 
don't specify is how, while 
they're reducing the deficit by 
increasing taxes, they're also 
going to find money for in- 
creased social spending for 


welfare and jobs and other pro- 
grams Mr. Mondale’s promised 
special interest groups such as 
the blacks, women and Hispan- 
ics, in return for their support. 


We ask, can this nation with- 
stand a return to Democratic 


policies that had workers stand- 


ing in block-long unemploy- 
ment lines or postponing car 
and house purchases and col- 
lege for the kids? 

We think not, if this truly is 
the land of opportunity. 


Nearly 100 million voters will 
determine the course of our na- 
tion for the next 4 years. 


Whether you agree or disa- 
gree, go to the polls and vote 
for the candidate of your 
choice. It's your duty and obli- 
gation as a citizen, especially if 
you want to have a say in the 
policies that govern us. 


Cartoon, Reprinted with Permission, Roger Harvell, Greenville News-Piedmont. 
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What Did Supporting Reagan 
Ever Get the Teamsters? 


hat question, posed by 
| some naysayers as we 

near the finish line in this 
election season, is best count- 
ered by, what did supporting 
the Democrats ever get us— 
other than a deregulation bill 
that has decimated our indus- 
try. 
The International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, with 1.9 million 
members, is the biggest and 
the best labor union in this 
country today. We got that way 
by delivering on our promises, 
proving we had clout at the 
bargaining table and knowing 
which way the political winds 
were blowing at any given 
time. To survive in Washington, 
D.C., you have to be strong, 
tough and smart, or you don't 
make it. Teamster leaders make 
sure that we are! 

And while you can't barter 
support for services rendered or 
promises, one indication of any 
group's clout is the amount of 
access it has to an Administra- 
tion and whether it’s consulted 
on policy questions. 

Teamsters, through our will- 
ingness to work with the Rea- 
gan Administration and lend it 
our support when others 
wouldn't, have been able to 
have an impact and get on the 
policy panels where we can 
make our opinions heard. 

Perhaps one indication of this 
is the number of policy making 
commissions and panels of 
which Teamsters are now a 
part. Consider in 1983-1984, 
these appointments of Team- 
sters or Teamster-endorsed can- 
didates, including: 


Eugene B. Burroughs, Director, 
IBT Investment Department to 
the President's Federal Council 
on Aging 


Robert G. Howlett to the Fed- 
eral Services Impasses Panel 
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R.V. Durham, Director, 

IBT Safety & Health Department 
to the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Occupational Safety 
and Health 


August Fromuth as Deputy to 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Trade Adjustment, Interna- 
tional Trade Administration, 
Department of Commerce 


George Hagglund, Director, 
School of Workers, University of 
Wisconsin to the National Advi- 
sory Committee on Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health 


Richard O. Harris as a reap- 
pointment to the National Me- 
diation Board 


Paul R. Locigno, Director, 

IBT Department of Governmen- 
tal Affairs as a reappointment 
to the National Commission for 
Employment Policy 


Douglas Riggs as Special As- 
sistant to the President for Pub- 
lic Liaison 


Clarence E. Spoon, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Teamsters Local 
Union No. 36, to the Department 
of Labor's Apprenticeship and 
Training Advisory Committee 


David A. Sweeney, Director, 
IBT Legislative Department to 
the Federal Advisory Council 
on Unemployment Insurance 


Gary Witlen, IBT Assistant La- 
bor Counsel, to the Federal Me- 
diation and Conciliation 
Board’s Labor Advisory Commit- 
tee 


Helen M. Witt to the National 
Mediation Board 


Jose Feliciano as a White House 
Fellow, serving a one year fel- 
lowship 


Chuck Woods, Airline Repre- 
sentative, Teamsters Local 
Union No. 2707, to the IBT/FAA 
Labor Committee 


Reagan's 
Stands 
At a Glance 


Taxes 


Opposes any new 
tax measures 


Balanced 
Budget 


Supports 
amendment to 

control government 
spending 


Has reduced 
inflation from 138% 
to 4% 


Inflation 


Gov't 
Spending 


Supports reducing 
government 
expenditures 
Jobs 6 Million new jobs 
created in last two 
years 
Defense Supports strong 
national defense, 
advocates 
adequate funding 
of needed weapons 
like the MX missile 
and B-] bomber 


Central 
America 


Supports 
unconditional aid 
to El Salvador and 
anti-communist 
forces 


Tuition Tax 
Credits 


Supports helping 
parochial, private 
school parents 

through tax credits 
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STATE 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
Wash., D.C. 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Have You Registered? 


REGISTRATION 


DEADLINE 


Oct. 26 
Octa7 
Sept. 17 
Oct. 16 
Oct. 9 
Oct! 5 
Oct. 16 
Oct. 20 
Oct. 6 
Oct. 9 
Oct. 9 
Oct. 26 
Oct. 9 
Oct. 8 
Oct. 27 
Oct. 16 
Oct. 8 
Oct. 13 
Election Day 
Oct. 8 
Oct. 9 
Oct. 9 
Election Day 
Oct. 6 
Oct. 10 
Octis7 
Oct. 26 
Oct. 26 
Oct.127 
Oct. 9 
Sept. 25 
Oct. 6 
Oct. 16 


Reg. Not Req. 


Oct. 8 

Oct. 26 
Election Day 
Oct. 9 

Oct. 6 

Oct. 6 

Oct. 22 

Oct. 6 
@ct47, 

Nov. 1 

Oct. 20 

Oct. 6 

Oct. 6 

Oct. 8 

Oct. 8 
Election Day 
Oct. 6 


n some states, the registration deadline for the November 
[: General Election is thirty days or more before the elec- 

tion, making it too late for many Teamsters to register to 
vote now, if they haven't already done so. 

Many other states have later registration deadlines, how- 
ever. If there’s still time for you to register, do so before it’s 
too late. If you ARE registered to vote, please go to the polls 
November 6. Your vote is a cherished right; don't waste it! 


| BALLOT 
COUNTS! 
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NOTE: Teamsters should check their local voting districts for complete registration information. 
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TUESDAY NOVEMBER 6, 1984 
ELECTION DAY 


GET OUT THE TEAMSTER VOTE! 


Teamsters, their spouses and all working Americans should mark their calendars at home or office right now, with a Big 
RED X across the date November 6. It is imperative that we go to the polls on ELECTION DAY, if we want to positively X 
affect the outcome of the Presidential and Congressional races and win support for labor’s causes. 


REGISTRATION 


e You voted in the last election so you’re registered to vote, right? WRONG. 


@ if you moved or changed your name, you must register as a new voter. In some states if you missed voting in the 
last election, your registration is no longer valid. 


@ If you're not sure you’re registered, call the number listed below for your state and ask for information on how you 
can register. 


@ Act today to ensure that you can exercise your Right To Vote on Election Day. 


ABSENTEE VOTING 


Absentee voting requires you to plan ahead. Every state (and the District of Columbia) permits you to vote by absentee 
ballot if you will be traveling and unable to get to the polls on Election Day (including travel abroad). If you think you or 


your spouse might be out of town on Election Day, call the number listed below for your state to learn how you can 

obtain an absentee ballot. Request these materials immediately so you have sufficient lead time to vote absentee. 

@ Besides travel, the states have varying requirements regarding other valid reasons for voting by absentee ballot , 
including blindness, disability, military or student status or for religious reasons. You may call the appropriate number 


listed below to learn which requirements apply in your state of residence. 


@ Make sure you send an absentee ballot far enough in advance of Election Day to ensure that your vote will be 
counted. In many states, absentee ballots must be returned several days before the election to be counted. Don't x 


delay. 


@ Don't forfeit your Right to Vote just because you are out of town. Remember, every vote counts. 


Alabama 

(205) 261-3126 
Alaska 

(907) 586-6181 
Arizona 

(602) 267—VOTE 
Arkansas 

(501) 371-1010 
California 

(916) 445-0820 
Colorado 

(303) 866-2041 
Connecticut 

(203) 566-3106 
Delaware 

(302) 736-4277 
District of Columbia 

(202) 727-2504 
Florida 

(904) 488-7690 


Georgia 

(404) 656-2871 
Hawaii 

(808) 548-3415 
Idaho 

(208) 334-2852 
Illinois 

(217) 782-1547 
Indiana 

(317) 232-3939 
lowa 

(515) 281-5781 
Kansas 

(913) 296-4559 
Kentucky 

(502) 564-7100 
Louisiana 

(504) 925-7885 
Maine 

(207) 289-3501 


Voter Contact By State* 


Maryland 

(301) 269-3711 
Masachusetts 

(800) 462-8683 
Michigan 

(517) 373-2540 
Minnesota 

(612) 296-9218 
Mississippi 

(601) 359-1383 
Missouri 

(314) 751-4875 
Montana 

(406) 444-4732 
Nebraska 

(402) 471-2554 
Nevada 

(702) 885-5203 
New Hampshire 

(603) 271-3242 


New Jersey 

(609) 292-3760 
New Mexico 

(505) 827-3620 
New York 

(518) 474-6220 
North Carolina 

(919) 733-7218 
North Dakota 

(701) 224-2900 
Ohio 

(614) 466-2585 
Oklahoma 

(405) 521-2391 
Oregon 

(503) 378-4144 
Pennsylvania 

(717) 787-5280 
Rhode Island 

(401) 277-2345 


* Call the number listed for your state of residence for voter information, such 


as how/when you can register, or to request absentee ballot materials. 


K 


South Carolina { 
(803) 748-4944 
South Dakota 
(605) 773-3537 
Tennessee 
(615) 741-7956 
Texas 
(512) 475-3091 


Utah K 

(801) 533-5115 
Vermont 

(802) 828-2304 
Virginia 

(804) 786-6551 
Washington 

(206) 753-7121, 
West Virginia 

(304) 345-4000 
Wisconsin 

(608) 266-8005" 
Wyoming 
(307) 777-7378 | 
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Four years ago 
Ronald Reagan 
promised America 
and all 

working Americans 
that he would: 


* strengthen the economy 
* create jobs 
* cut taxes 


* reduce inflation and 
interest rates 


He’s Done It! 


(804) 786 “ 
Washington _ 
(206) 753-712 
West Virginia | E 
(304) 345-4006 
Wisconsin __ 


Wyoming . 


(307) 777- 731 


ny 


Jobs 


¢ Over 6 million new jobs in last three 
years 

e Job Training Partnership Act has 
placement rate of 70% 


Inflation 


e Inflation is down to 4.1% from 
Carter-Mondale high of 13.3% 

e Workers’ real earnings increase 
every year 


Taxes 


e Federal taxes reduced 25% 
across-the-board 

e Estate taxes and marriage tax also 
reduced 

e Bracket creep eliminated through 
tax indexation 


Interest Rates 


e Prime rate down to 13% from 
Carter-Mondale high of 21% 

¢ Housing starts and auto production 
up since 1980 


x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
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The recc 


The RadgatiBish Administration has kept 
its pledge to working America. . . . Taxes at 
down, the economy is strengthened and the 
American Dream is once again within reach 
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The proven success of experienced leader 
ship makes it obvious. Join the working mé 
and women of America. . . 


Please send the following form to: 
DRIVE 

c/o 25 Louisiana Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 


if you want to help the Reagan/Bush team. 


g | would be willing to campaign for 
Reagan/Bush in any way | can. 


| would be willing to participate in labor 
rallies on behalf of Reagan/Bush. 


Name 
Address 


Phone 


The Political Voice of the Teamsters 


25 Louisiana Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 


VOTE Election Day November 6, 1984 
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YOU WILL DECIDE THE WINNERS! 


State 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
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Key National Seats 
Up for Election 


Sen. Heflin, 7 Representatives 
Sen. Stevens, 1 Rep. 

5 Reps. 

Sen. Pryor, 4 Reps., Gov. 
45 Reps. 

Sen. Armstrong, 6 Reps. 
6 Reps. 

Sen. Biden, 1 Rep., Gov. 
19 Reps. 

Sen. Nunn, 10 Reps. 

2 Reps. 

Sen. McClure, 2 Reps. 
Sen. Percy, 22 Reps. 

10 Reps., Gov. 

Sen. Jepsen, 6 Reps. 
Sen. Kassebaum, 5 Reps. 
Sen. Huddleston, 7 Reps. 
Sen. Johnston, 8 Reps. 
Sen. Cohen, 2 Reps. 

8 Reps. 

Sen. Tsongas, 11 Reps. 
Sen. Levin, 18 Reps. 
Sen. Boschwitz, 8 Reps. 
Sen. Cochran, 5 Reps. 

9 Reps., Gov. 


State 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
Wash., D.C. 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


BALLOT 
CAN MAKE 


THE 
DIFFERENCE 


Key National Seats 
Up for Election 


Sen. Baucus, 2 Reps., Gov. 
Sen. Exon, 3 Reps. 

2 Reps. 

Sen. Humphrey, 2 Reps., Gov. 
Sen. Bradley, 14 Reps. 
Sen. Domenici, 3 Reps. 

34 Reps. 

Sen. Helms, 11 Reps., Gov. 
1 Rep., Gov. 

21 Reps. 

Sen. Boren, 6 Reps. 

Sen. Hatfield, 5 Reps. 

23 Reps. 

Sen. Pell, 2 Reps., Gov. 
Sen. Thurmond, 6 Reps. 
Sen. Pressler, 1 Rep. 

Sen. Baker, 9 Reps. 

Sen. Tower, 27 Reps. 

3 Reps., Gov. 

1 Rep., Gov. 

Sen. Warner, 10 Reps. 

8 Reps., Gov. 

1 Delegate 

Sen. Randolph, 4 Reps., Gov. 
9 Reps. 

Sen. Simpson, 1 Rep. 
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eamsters stormed Capitol 
: Hill again last month, tes- 
tifying before Senate 
Commerce, Science and Trans- 
portation Committee oversight 
hearings on deregulation. 

IBT Chief Economist Norman 
Weintraub, author of a compre- 
hensive study on deregulation’s 
impact on employment, and IBT 
Local 200 Secretary-Treasurer 
Raymond J. Fularczyk made it 
clear in their testimony that 
Teamsters remain the hidden 
victims in the wake of motor 
carrier industry deregulation 
and deserve the assistance only 
Congress can provide to bounce 
back from this legislative night- 
mare for the trucking industry. 

The union witnesses also 
pointed out that although the 
“current recovery has improved 
conditions for many trucking 
firms, few believe that the 
shakeout is complete. Economic 
instability is expected to con- 
tinue.” 

When hundreds of small car- 
riers’ operations are still threat- 
ened, our members’ jobs are 
still jeopardized, the witnesses 
theorized, in asking the panel's 
support for a comprehensive 
nine-point program of legisla- 
tive changes to help the indus- 
try and its workers recover. 

Both witnesses noted Team- 
sters General President Jackie 
Presser's deep concern at the 
upheaval deregulation has 
caused in the lives of more than 
300,000 Teamsters employed in 
the motor carrier industry and 
related crafts since the legisla- 
tion was enacted four years 
ago. 
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“Deregulation is responsible 
for declines in employment 
among traditional firms in the 
industry,” Teamster witnesses 
told the legislators. 

But more than that, it has re- 
sulted in a general erosion of a 
once stable industry that seems 
unlikely to revive without Con- 
gress’ assistance. 

"While general economic con- 
ditions in the trucking industry 
have recently improved the 
earning abilities of some car- 
riers, the employment situation 
has not significantly improved 
for the unionized workers of 
general freight carriers,” IBT 
witnesses noted. “There is also 
evidence that small towns and 
small shippers are experiencing 
much higher rate increases now 
than in the 1970s. New trucking 
firms have not been able to pro- 
vide the same level of service 
as the larger, better financed 
firms that they have replaced. 
In addition, investments in new 
trucks have declined, and over- 
the-road fleets are aging. This 
implies growing highway safety 
problems in the 1980s.” 

Noting that in 1983 ten top 
carriers were controlling over 50 
percent of the profits, and that 
since 1980, more than 350 car- 
riers have failed, according to 
the American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., the Teamsters 
asked, “Is this the future that 
Congress intended for the motor 
carrier industry? Should rates 
and service options be con- 
trolled by the largest carriers, 
while smaller carriers are con- 
stantly on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy?” 


Deregulation’s 
Aftermath, 


Teamsters 


Reemphasize 
Need for Worker 


Equity 


IBT representatives noted that 
the “Teamsters have been in- 
volved in more than 20 major 
Class I carrier bankruptcy 
cases since enactment of the 
1980 legislation, some of which 
companies continue to operate 
at reduced levels under the pro- 
tection of a bankruptcy court, 
but most of which have been 
forced to liquidate their assets. 
Ultimately, nearly 30,000 Team- 
sters have lost their jobs perma- 
nently,” they told the commit- 
tee. 

Teamster witnesses asserted 
that Congress never “intended 
to benefit consumers by perma- 
nently lowering workers’ stand- 
ards of living. Yet it is the 
workers who are penalized in 
the current regulatory scenario. 

“Our most recent employment 
survey indicates that the layoff 
rate for our members working 
in general freight is 29.2 per- 
cent. Almost 100,000 of our 
members are out of work— 
nearly four times the national 
average! 

“Consider in human terms 
what the economic dislocations 
and losses of pensions and 
health insurance benefits have 
meant to unemployed Team- 
sters,” the witnesses implored. 

“These people never asked 
for the ICC's brand of deregula- 
tion, but they got it, and now 
they are out of a job. These are 
the hard facts of life that our 
unemployed members must 
face every day,” Fularczyk re- 
minded the committee. 

The Teamsters, in citing our 
goals for any legislative 
changes, said, “We sought job 
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security language and were 
told it wouldn't be neces- 
sary....We were promised that 
if this legislation harmed our 
membership, we could win re- 
dress for them. Frankly, when 
nearly 100,000 people have 
been legislated out of their 
jobs, the time for redress is 
now!” 

The Teamsters urged that to 
protect workers, the hardest hit 
victims of deregulation, and 
bring stability to the industry, 
Congress should: 

1) Direct the ICC to imple- 
ment the Motor Carrier Act of 
1980 in accordance with Con- 
gress’ intent. 

2) Accord workers displaced 
from regulated motor carriers 
priority hiring rights when other 
regulated carriers expand their 
work forces and authorize rea- 
sonable compensation to those 
unemployed workers who must 


move to obtain new employ- 
ment in this industry. 

3) Mandate that before new 
grants of operating authority 
are tendered, the ICC must de- 
termine that carriers are capa- 
ble of providing the service pe- 
titioned for and that the service 
will satisfy some public need. 

4) Safeguard the public inter- 
est by directing the ICC to 
maintain effective service obli- 
gations and by establishing a 
monitoring system to determine 
whether carriers are satisfying 
these service obligations. 

5) Investigate the practice of 
“predatory pricing” and man- 
date that trucking rates must 
cover costs. 

6) Legislatively amend Sec- 
tion 30 of the 1980 Act to require 
not less than $1 million mini- 
mum level of financial respon- 
sibility for nonhazardous cargo 
and extend this requirement to 
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As We Near Election Day 


ebacles such as deregu- 
Dec: can be countered, 

if we have a collective 
voice that speaks loudly 
enough for us on Capitol Hill. It 
is that premise that has guided 
the Teamsters this year, as 
we've geared up our national 
political action program, 
DRIVE, and begun a real cam- 
paign to provide the financial 
backing to make our voice 
heard loud and clear in forums 
where it will count. 

As Election Day neared, 
DRIVE representatives’ efforts 
were still in high gear, with our 
DRIVE team out there signing 
up new members every day for 
the cause. 

Among those who agree that 
being politically active is im- 
portant to our efforts as union- 
ists is Ernest Hines, president 
of Teamsters Local 822 of Rich- 
mond. Hines just conducted a 
very successful $1.00-a-week 
DRIVE checkoff sign-up among 
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the UPS drivers at his local 
with the assistance of DRIVE, 
pitching our political program 
effectively. 

DRIVE works for ALL of us— 
Democrats, Republicans and In- 
dependents. Let's keep it rolling 
along after Election Day as ef- 
fectively as it has been in the 
last year. It's beginning to 
make a difference! 


private carriers in interstate 
commerce, with Congress re- 
quiring the ICC to strictly moni- 
tor compliance with current lia- 
bility standards. 

7) Require that safety laws be 
complied with by all segments 
of the trucking industry, partic- 
ularly the hours of service 
standards. 

8) Mandate that the ICC and 
the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture enforce Section 16(a) of the 
Motor Carrier Act of 1980 which 
calls for “written contracts per- 
taining to certain interstate 
movements by motor vehicles,” 
extending the benefits of a writ- 
ten contract to owner-operators, 
and further mandating that 
owner-operators be considered 
employees for purposes of labor 
law and be guaranteed the 
right of collective bargaining 
with the motor carrier holding 
authority. 

9) Implement a study on the 
use of the liberalized intercor- 
porate hauling policy allowed 
by the 1980 Act. The Teamsters 
also called for legislation to 
end “single source leasing.” 

Teamster witnesses also went 
on record in support of the prin- 
ciple of collective ratemaking 
and continuing the exemption 
from anti-trust laws for the mo- 
tor carrier industry. They also 
stated the union's total opposi- 
tion to any further deregulatory 
efforts. 

Deregulation of the motor car- 
rier industry is now four years 
old. 

Many in the industry have 
either fallen by the wayside or 
learned to survive in the new 
operating environment. We in 
the Teamsters believe in ac- 
cepting reality, too, but when 
that reality makes second-class 
citizens of 100,000 people and 
jeopardizes still more thou- 
sands as the dog-eat-dog battle 
continues, we also feel it is our 
moral obligation to make Con- 
gress aware of the facts and 
win justice for our members. 

Truth and justice are the 
American way. We believe an 
equitable Congress will act on 
our requests. 
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aa hanks to you, it's 
j working” is a slogan 
of the United Way or- 
ganization. 

One example of United Way's 
close involvement with area 
communities was a recent semi- 
nar sponsored by United Way, 
in conjunction with the Commit- 
tee on Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
in the Workplace and organized 
labor in the Central Massachu- 
setts area. On hand to report 
at the meeting on the Team- 
sters’ efforts against the alcohol 
and drug abuse problem was J. 
Joseph Cotter, an assistant to 
General President Presser. 

Cotter, in addition to learning 
about other initiatives being ex- 
plored to combat these difficult 
problems during the session, 
sparked a lot of interest with 
his own presentation. He ex- 
plained that the Teamsters 
have been moving rapidly to 
help our members cope with al- 
cohol and drug dependencies 
through a number of successful 
pilot programs across the na- 
tion, and expressed the view, 
held by most health experts to- 
day, that alcohol and drug de- 
pendencies are problems that 
impact on the workplace, and 
thus, should be combated in 
joint programs between labor 
and management. 

“Alcohol and drug abuse are 
equal opportunity employers,” 
Cotter reminded participants at 
the seminar. “They‘re found in 
the corporate suite, as well as 
on the assembly line, on the 
road and in the home, in our 
schools and on the streets. The 
young, the old, rich and poor— 
all are potential or actual vic- 
tims.” 
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Teamster Addresses 
Alcoholism Question 
At Mass. Health Forum; 
Says We Need to 
Solve Problem, 

Not Ignore It 


Noting the enormity of the 
problem in the workplace, Cot- 
ter told the group that alcohol 
abuse cost our country more 
than $77 BILLION last year, 
with over half that toll—$43.6 
billion—due to lost and re- 
duced productivity, and with 
drug abuse adding another 
$27.4 billion to the yearly bill. 

And those figures don’t even 
include the personal problems, 
the labor grievances, the faulty 
decision-making, thefts, vio- 
lence, crimes, security viola- 
tions and other related prob- 
lems that can accompany 
alcohol and drug abuse in the 
workplace! 


aa vershadowing all of 

O:: is the simple 

human tragedy, the 

waste and loss of life and the 
consequences for family and 
friends,” Cotter emphasized, in 
noting the victims we really ~ 
want to protect are the abusers 
themselves, among them union 
members. 

According to a recent Gallup 
Poll, most of us concede that al- 
cohol abuse is a major national 
problem, Cotter pointed out, yet 
more than a third of us ac- 
knowledge also that drinking 
may be a problem in our own 
homes. In our society, where 
drug and alcohol abuse are 
problems of massive propor- 
tions, it’s a rare person, indeed, 
who doesn't know at least one 
alcoholic or drug abuser. 

Clearly, those problems don't 
evaporate when an employee 
reports for work. Rather they 
are 24-hour-a-day, 7-day-a-week 
problems that affect every as- 
pect of a worker's life. 


To combat these problems, 
unions like the Teamsters and 
enlightened employers are join- 
ing together to alleviate the suf- 
fering by adopting coordinated 
approaches to the problem. 

We have learned that “tac- 
kling it will take the combined 
efforts of the individual em- 
ployee, the union, the company, 
the community and rehabilita- 
tive organizations,” Cotter 
noted. 

While no one would argue 
that corrective discipline should 
be suspended for abusers, to be 
truly “corrective, discipline 
must be combined with oppor- 
tunities to recover. 

“Most companies find there 
are two basic approaches: 1) ig- 
noring the existence of a prob- 
lem, summarily firing employ- 
ees that have it, and taking no 
chances by conducting drug 
searches and screenings, or 2) 
choosing the more cost-effective 
and humane path of identifying 
chemically dependent employ- 
ees and getting them help for 
their disease,” Cotter said. 

Working together, he added, 
labor and management can 
help alleviate the problem, res- 
cue troubled workers and, in the 
process, retain what often are 
some of a company’s best, most 
productive, most experienced 
workers. 

The first step, he noted, is in 
the area of insurance. Seeking 
out insurance coverage for em- 
ployees that treats alcoholism 
and drug treatment as they do 
other treatable medical prob- 
lems has proven to be cost-ef- 
fective, Cotter noted, in that it 
reduces future medical claims 
for victims and members of 
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their families. Any increased 
“rate (for chemical dependency 
coverage) is cheap when com- 
pared to other health insurance 
benefits,” the Teamster leader 
asserted. 

Assuming that an employer 
really wants to deal with the 
problem, rather than sweep it 
under the rug, there are many 
other avenues that can be 
jointly pursued, he added. 

“Warning, disciplining and 
firing a worker with the disease 
of chemical dependency simply 
isn't effective,” he affirmed. 
“Would you discharge an em- 
ployee with heart disease or di- 
abetes? Of course not! You 
would provide that person with 
the proper medical attention 
and care, and see to it that 
when their illness was con- 
trolled, they were back on the 
job. Many businesses are dis- 
covering that the same methods 
work for those with chemical 
dependency problems,” Cotter 
noted. 

The Teamster pointed out that 
one effective system of dealing 
with such problems is the es- 
tablishment of equitable sys- 
tems of dealing with abuse 
problems. 

“Arbitration should seek to 
improve the relationship of the 
parties rather than to sharpen 
their adversarial positions,” 
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Cotter said, and the history of ~ 
alcohol and drug abuse arbitra- 
tion argues powerfully for joint 
approaches to the problem 
through the collective bargain- 
ing agreement. Many disputes 
can be precluded by agreeing 
in advance on reasonable rules 
against drug abuse and on a 
fair system of enforcing them. 

Employee Assistance Pro- 
grams (EAPs) are often effective 
in this regard. These programs, 
in existence for several dec- 
ades, have compiled an impres- 
sive record of recovery rates. 

Cotter noted a successful 
General Motors EAP, in which 
from 1972-1979, more than 42,000 
workers were referred to the 
program. 

A 1982 study showed that 
time off the job declined by 
40%, with benefit payments 
down 60%. Accidents, discipli- 
nary actions and grievances 
dropped by 50%. 

Citing countless other suc- 
cessful programs, Cotter re- 
ported that “business, industry 
and labor have accepted and 


implemented EAPs simply be- 
cause they work. 

“My own union has assisted 
in the development of such pro- 
grams in New York, Ohio and 
throughout Canada,” Cotter 
added. 

"Given the mutual stake of 
both management and labor in 
creating a wholesome work en- 
vironment, we have a strong 
common interest in tackling this 
problem head-on. 
aa Bees employees 

with counseling 

services and treat- 
ment plans for their chemical 
dependency benefits the em- 
ployer and the worker, whether 
the victim is an assembly line 
trainee or a senior vice presi- 
dent,” he noted. 

While such plans have “tan- 
gible, quantifiable and measur- 
able benefits, in terms of lower 
absenteeism, reduced health 
care and disability costs, better 
workmanship, fewer accidents 
and grievances, improved man- 
agement and productivity, per- 
haps the most important thing, 
in human terms, is that such 
help saves lives and preserves 
families,” Cotter concluded. 
And that's the bottom line for 
us, because protecting our 
members’ health and well- 
being is a very important part 
of what unions are all about! 
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SAE Continues Studies 


On Comfortable Cab 
Configurations 


ork is continuing on the 
Wy ceveicomen of an an- 

thropometric characteri- 
zation of U. S. truck drivers to 
be utilized in truck design 
work. The Society of Automotive 
Engineers (SAE) will develop a 
recommended practice and 
make the results of the project 
available to the public within a 
year. 

The project, begun by SAE in 
July, 1981, involves the joint ef- 
forts of truck manufacturers, in- 
dustry, government and the IBT 
Safety and Health Department. 
The goal of the project is to de- 
velop engineering tools based 
on drivers’ physical measure- 
ments (i.e., height, leg reach, 
arm reach) which will be used 
in designing the interior of 
truck cabs and sleepers. 

The project was undertaken 
in two phases. The first study 
gathered data on 183 male and 
23 female U. S. drivers of heavy 
duty trucks using a specially 
designed truck cab buck. The 
buck featured a seat and steer- 


ing wheel which could be ad- 
justed to accommodate the 
truck driver population. 


Seat and wheel position were 
recorded under three different 
configurations and were ad- 
justed by the individual driver. 
Data was gathered on arm and 
leg reach, and sleep envelopes 
were measured. 


The second part of the study 
was initiated in August, 1983, 
for the purpose of gathering ad- 
ditional information on female 
drivers of heavy duty trucks. A 
total population of 53 female 
drivers was measured. The re- 
port describes the female driver 
population of heavy duty trucks 
in terms of demographic and 
clinical anthropometry. 


The IBT Safety and Health 
Department is committed to this 
effort to improve the spatial de- 
sign of truck cabs and sleepers. 
The IBT Safety and Health De- 
partment has a seat on the SAE 
task force undertaking the proj- 
ect. 


Study Confirms What 
Workers Knew 


Unemployment Is Bad for You 


vidence linking recession 
E and ill health has just 

been published by the 
Johns Hopkins School of Hy- 
giene and Public Health. 

In a study conducted for the 
Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress, it was found that a 
10% increase in unemployment 
will result in a 1.2 percent in- 
crease in cardiovascular mor- 
tality, a 4.2 percent increase in 
the population in mental hospi- 
tals, and a 1.3 percent increase 
in cirrhosis mortality. The study 
indicated that the unemploy- 
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ment rate is significantly re- 
lated to increases in cigarette 
smoking as well as the propor- 
tion of the population living 
alone. The business failure rate 
was found to be significantly 
linked to increases in cigarette 
smoking and alcohol consump- 
tion. According to the study's 
authors, alcohol consumption 
and living alone are linked to 
suicide rates. 

In short, hard economic times 
and increased unemployment 
are bad for the health of Ameri- 
can workers and their families. 


SAFETY 
AND 
nea 
EVERYONE'S 


LEGITIMATE 
DEMAND 


New Film 
Will Emphasize 
Rollover 
Hazards 


ollover is probably the 
Ros catastrophic kind of 

accident for professional 
truck drivers. Rollovers are in- 
volved in 55% of heavy truck oc- 
cupants’ fatality accidents. 
Once you have passed the roll- 
over threshold, there isn’t any- 
thing you can do to prevent the 
rollover; thus, the only way to 
prevent rollover is to avoid situ- 
ations that lead to it. 

To communicate tips on safe 
handling practices and how to 
avoid rollovers, the IBT Safety 
and Health Department has 
joined in a cooperative effort 
with industry and government 
to develop an educational 
safety film on rollovers. The 
film is targeted for completion 
in June, 1985. 

The film's message will be di- 
rected at the experienced truck 
driver, whose safety is at stake. 
The film will convey informa- 
tion that safety researchers 
have recently learned about 
how articulated vehicles handle 
and what the driver can do 
about rollover. 

Another safety film on brak- 
ing and jackknifing is also 
being developed. 


TEAMSTER 
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Study Shows Need for 
Improved Hearing Protectors for Workers 


arplugs are widely used 
| personal protective de- 

vices against noise in in- 
dustry. Since there are several 
different types of earplugs on 
the market today, many work- 
ers wonder which earplugs will 
give them the most protection. 

To answer this question, the 

National Institute for Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health 
(NIOSH) did a field survey of 
earplugs. According to the 
NIOSH survey, the best ear- 


anit, 


Pre-Formed 


Drivers Take Note: 
Hours of Service Rules 
To Change 


n light of the IBT's recent 
| eae in the driver logbook 
case, the Department of 
Transportation (DOT) will rein- 
state the following hours of 
service requirements: 

1. The 100-mile radius ex- 
emption containing the 12-hour 
on-duty provision. 

2. The seven data items from 
the logbook which were deleted 
in the latest rulemaking item 
i.e., total mileage today, name 
of co-driver, home terminal ad- 
dress, total hours, shipping pa- 
pers, origin and destination or 
turn around point). 
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Acoustic Wool 


plugs are simple expandable 
foam inserts and custom- 
molded silicone plastic plugs. 
The foam plugs were rated to 
be 56% as effective as their 
manufacturers claim, while cus- 
tom-molded plugs were found 
to be 70% as effective as 
claimed. 

The least effective plugs were 
the pre-formed plastic and the 
wadded acoustic wool plugs. 
The pre-formed plastics are 
only 24% as effective as their 


Drivers’ record requirements 
had recently come under attack 
by DOT when the agency is- 
sued a final rule on November 
26, 1982, mandating that drivers 
need no longer indicate on their 
duty status record document 7 
of the 15 data elements previ- 
ously required and that the ex- 
emption from recordkeeping for 
those drivers operating within a 
100-mile radius of their terminal 
be increased from 12 to 15 con- 
secutive hours. This change 
permitted these drivers to be on 
duty for a longer period of time. 

The IBT fought these revi- 


Expandable 
Foam 


makers claim, and the acoustic 
wool 28%. 

In short, the NIOSH study 
shows that although some ear- 
plugs are better than others, 
even the best only work 70% as 
well as claimed. Clearly, there 
is a need for labor to continue 
to push for engineering controls 
to reduce noise hazards at their 
source. Installation of engineer- 
ing controls is the best protec- 
tion against hearing loss from 
noise exposure. 


Custom-Molded 


CO hh is 


sions in D. C. Circuit Court and 
won their reinstatement. 


The DOT, however, was suc- 
cessful at defending a chal- 
lenge to their decision to permit 
the use of a non-standardized 
form instead of the drivers’ 
daily log or multi-day log form. 


The reinstatement of these re- 
quirements for driver record- 
keeping will be accomplished 
by an amendment to the DOT 
final rule. The DOT plans to ac- 
cept comments from the public 
regarding the amendment when 
it is issued. 
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NLRB Sets New Test 


For Bargaining Units 
In Hospital Industry 


fter years of controversy 
AB --: which bargaining 

units are appropriate in 
the health care industry, the 
National Labor Relations Board, 
in the St. Francis Hospital case, 
has adopted the “disparity-of- 
interest” test for making such 
determinations. The “dispar- 
ity-of-interest” test requires that 
the union establish that the em- 
ployees in the petitioned-for 
bargaining group have 
“sharper” than usual differ- 
ences or disparities in their 
wages, hours and working con- 
ditions, etc., than the other em- 
ployees in an overall profes- 
sional or non-professional unit. 

The union in the St. Francis 
Hospital case sought a bargain- 
ing unit consisting of the hospi- 
tal's 39 maintenance employ- 
ees. The overall service and 
maintenance unit in the hospi- 
tal contained 438 employees. 
All of the service and mainte- 
nance employees, including 
those in the petitioned-for unit, 
were found to be subject to the 
same hourly pay plan, benefits, 
departmental supervision, and 
were affected by the centrally 
controlled labor relations poli- 
cies. 

Based on these facts, the 
Board concluded that the record 
failed to demonstrate a dispar- 
ity of interest between the 
maintenance employees in the 
unit sought by the union and 
the other non-professionals to 
warrant a separate bargaining 
unit. 

The adoption of the “dispar- 
ity-of-interest” test means that, 
in order for a group of employ- 
ees to be separated from an 
overall professional or non- 
professional unit, there must be 
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a stronger showing that the de- 
sired bargaining unit has dis- 
tinctive interests and working 
conditions. This ruling ob- 
viously puts more of a burden 
on the organizing union to be 
familiar with the functions of 
employees in the numerous job 
classifications in the hospital. 

It appears that the NLRB is 
moving toward the extreme 
view that all professional or 
non-professional bargaining 
groups are the only appropriate 
units in the health care indus- 
try. This, as well as other re- 
cent Board decisions, will make 
organizing hospital employees 
much more difficult. 


Counsel 
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(NEWS OF NOTE TO 
TEAMSTER LOCALS) 


Pension Equity for Spouses 


qual rights of spouses to 
E pension benefits recently 

received a strong biparti- 
san push into law. The Retire- 
ment Equity Act of 1984, spon- 
sored by Rep. Geraldine 
Ferraro and signed into law by 
President Reagan on August 23, 
1984, extends a share of pen- 
sion benefit rights of employees 
to their husbands or wives. 

Although different pension 

plans are affected in different 
degrees, three important mini- 
mum features will be required 
of virtually all private pension 
plans by 1985: 1) an employee's 
husband or wife must share in 
an employee's right to a retire- 
ment annuity unless the hus- 
band or wife personally co- 
signs away that right; 2) the 
widow or widower of any 
vested pension plan participant 
who dies before retirement 
must receive a survivor benefit; 


3) an employee out of service 
for maternity, infant care, or 
adoption leave is protected 
from a pension plan break-in- 
service for one year. (Please un- 
derstand that this last item 
does not give a right to a leave 
of absence; it only protects pen- 
sion rights if a leave of employ- 
ment is already permitted.) 
Because of the variety of pen- 
sion plans in which Teamster 
members participate, including 
single employer, multi-em- 
ployer and public employee 
plans, the Retirement Equity 
Act will not affect every mem- 
ber’s current pension rights. 
Each pension plan must be 
looked at individually to deter- 
mine whether changes are re- 
quired. Teamster members hav- 
ing questions about their 
pension rights under this new 
law should direct any inquiry to 
their own plan's administrator. 


TEAMSTER 
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CONSUMERS CORNER 


he saying goes, “You 
: can't.fight city hall.” But 

you can fight city hall and 
G.E., the phone company, or 
any other business, large or 
small, giving you the business. 
Think of a corporation as a 
large, slow moving tortoise. 
Banging on its hard, thick shell 
will get you nowhere. Try for 
the attention of senior officers 
by addressing correspondence 
to them and make it plain you 
will pursue your case to local 
consumer authorities or media 
advocates. 

One lady we know fought the 
phone company and won. When 
her phone bill became itemized 
a few years ago, she discovered 
an extra charge. It seems that 
New York Telephone had been 
charging her for an extra tele- 
phone. When she complained, 
NY Tel insisted there was an 
extra phone. Said she, “You 
find it, I'll eat it.” 

After sending a representa- 
tive to her home, the company 
admitted its mistake. But al- 
though the extra charge had 
appeared for more than five 
years, NY Tel said they would 
refund only one year's over- 
charge. After many letters, 
phone calls, the intervention of 
a phone company officer and a 
threat to take the story to a lo- 
cal TV consumer reporter, she 
received a full reftund—over 
$400. 

Many companies have set up 
channels through which com- 
plaints can be processed and 
acted upon. It’s simply a matter 
of good business sense to 
smooth ruffled feathers. How- 
ever, if your initial contact falls 
on deaf ears, start setting some 
wheels in motion. 

Always follow up a telephone 
complaint with a letter. Mail 
correspondence will provide 
you with proof that the com- 
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pany is aware of the problem. 
Address your first letter to the 
consumer affairs department. If 
there is none, write to the vice 
president in charge of sales. 
The Credit Union National 
Association, in its pamphlet, 
“Solving Consumer Problems,” 
advises addressing letters to 
top company officials if you 
want quick action. CUNA’s 
“Everybody's Money” offers an 
80-page booklet listing names 
and addresses of the top brass 
of various large consumer prod- 


uct manufacturers, all state at- 
torneys general, and state con- 
sumer organizations. The 
booklet, “EM Complaint Direc- 
tory for Consumers,” is avail- 
able for $2.50 from “Everybody's 
Money,” Box 431B, Madison, 
Wis. 53701. 

No matter how disturbed you 
are by a company, it is best to 
control your emotions and com- 
pose a letter which states your 
case clearly and completely. 
The American Association of 
Retired Persons offers the fol- 
lowing checklist for content of a 
complaint letter: 

@ Provide your name, your 
address and phone number 
where you can be reached dur- 
ing the day and evening. 

@ Describe what you bought 
and when you bought it. In- 


clude model, make number and 
names, if possible. 

@ State where you made your 
purchase—in your home, at a 
friend's home, from a catalog, 
through an ad in a newspaper 
or magazine, on television or 
radio, or at a store. 

® State the problem. Give a 
history of what is wrong with 
the product or service you 
bought. Tell the company why 
you are dissatisfied. 

@ Enclose copies, not origi- 
nals, of everything relevant to 
the sale: warranties, contracts, 
cancelled checks, sales re- 
ceipts, bills, etc. 

e@ State what you want the 
company to do about your com- 
plaint. Demand satisfaction, 
but tell the company what will 
satisfy you—a refund, a re- 
placement or repairs. 

@ Tell the company when you 
want it to respond. Be reason- 
able. Allow two to three weeks. 

e@ Give the name or names of 
offices, agencies or associa- 
tions you intend to go to for 
help if your problem isn't 
solved. 

@ Tell the company where 
you are sending copies of your 
letters, i.e., local or county con- 
sumer office, Better Business 
Bureau or state attorney gen- 
eral. 

@ Once the letter has been 
sent, keep track of the number 
of days you've given the com- 
pany to respond. Circle the 
deadline on your calendar. If 
you don't hear from them, take 
further action. Send a second 
letter restating the problem, 
when you sent your first letter, 
and the fact you haven't re- 
ceived any satisfaction. Make 
sure you keep copies of all let- 
ters. If there still is no resolu- 
tion, contact a consumer 
agency or your local newspaper 
or TV station. 
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TEAMSTERS: 


Won’‘t you 
heed this 
personal 
appeal 
from 
General 
President 
Presser? 
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Let's Show 
We Care 
ee On This Year's 
United Way — 
Campaign — 


-2- 


Our recommended procedure of securing a written 
agreement from the local United Way organization will assure 
that contributions from union members will not finance 
right-to-work organizations and will, at the same time, 
assure that United Way will be able to lend a helping hand 
to those in need. 


The United Way is an umbrella organization which 
helps countless charities around the country and in local 
communities, many of which our own Teamster families have 
had to utilize in the past. Your United Way contribution 
will go to help many agencies, among them: alcoholism 
agencies, the American Cancer Society, drug abuse prevention 
agencies, hospice programs, the Mental Health Association, 
the National Council on Aging, the United Cerebral Palsy 
Association and the Visiting Nurses Association, to name a 
few. 

I personally can attest to their good work, since 
the Ohio Conference of Teamsters has been actively involved 
in their volunteer efforts for many years. | 


We Ohioans like to say, "Teamsters Are People t 
Helping People." The United Way has its own slogan, { 
"Neighbors Helping Neighbors." Both slogans represent our 
common commitment to helping those in need. 


Through our giving, participation, and leadership 
in United Way, we can help provide vital services to people 
in need. 


Hard times are a real time for extra commitment. 
Teamsters have always responded generously in the past to 3 
charitable appeals and I hope your response to this request { 
will be no different. 


On behalf of your union officers and any of your 
brother or sister Teamsters who may benefit from your 
contribution to this good cause, I thank you for anything 
you can do to help. | 


Jackie Presser 
General President 
JP:SM:U 


TEAMSTER 


HOLARSHIPS 


or High School Seniors 


i 
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_ When you give to United 
Way, your money works for you at 
home. It goes into community services 
for the elderly, local youth programs and 
foster care. 
It also helps you run blood 
banks and facilities for the physically 
handicapped. - 
In fact, your donation helps provide literally Y 
hundreds of services that make life a lot better for 7 
people in your town. 
~ $o when your United Way volunteer comes 
around, be generous. United Way 


A better community is in your hands. THAMORALLOFUS. 


© United Way 1984 
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TEAM UP WITH 
THE TEAMSTERS 


* GUARD AGAINST FOREIGN IMPORTS «x 


ith the elections behind 
W.:: the International 

Brotherhood of Team- 
sters is embarking on an active 
national “Buy American, Sup- 
port America, Produce Ameri- 
can” campaign. Not only will 
we take our campaign to the 
Administration and Congress, 
but also to the American people 
directly. 

In just a few short years, we 
have seen foreign companies 
and multinationals dominate 
and control one industry after 
another, television, cameras, 
textiles, automobiles. Cheap la- 
bor is just part of the reason, 
but there are many others to 
consider. One shocking fact 
that stands out is that many 
American consumers no longer 
believe only that foreign im- 
ports are less expensive, they 
also believe that U.S. products 
have become inferior. This is a 
state of mind that is contrary to 
the fact. 

Americans utilize the best 
technology and the best labor 
force on the face of the earth. 
We are determined that “made 
in U.S.A.” once again becomes 
a proud label which stands for 
superior products. This will in- 
volve a strong commitment from 
all Teamsters and Americans 
alike to join in a united effort to 
buy American products and de- 
mand that the major retail 
stores carry these products. 

While our economy has im- 
proved dramatically in the past 
few years, the strong American 
dollar has made it harder and 
harder for traders to compete 
with foreign imports here and 
abroad. American exports are 
becoming too expensive for 
many foreigners to buy, while 
competitors abroad are able to 
flood the U.S. with cheaper 
goods. 

U.S. exporters, however, find 
that their sales are suffering. 
They must use dollars to buy 
their parts and pay their work- 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


ers at home. But when Ameri- 
cans offer their products 
abroad, they find it hard to 
charge enough in lower-valued 
foreign currency to make a 
profit while remaining competi- 
tive. 

Teamsters have supported 
many remedies in Congress to 
correct this situation, but trade 
barriers for such ravaged Amer- 
ican industries as steel, textiles 
and heavy machinery are not 
the only answer. We must al- 
low America to fight unfair 
trading practices and encour- 
age freer trade with Canada 
and many other nations of the 
world. 

We must enact stricter retal- 
iatory actions against unfair 
dumping and foreign subsidies 
to protect the American market. 
We have supported a strong do- 
mestic content bill for American 
automobiles, and recently I met 
with leading executives repre- 
senting all American automo- 
bile manufacturers to urge them 
to join us in our national cam- 
paign to encourage consumers 
to “buy American.” We will also 
continue our efforts to enact 
strong “buy American” legisla- 
tion in Congress including 
measures to identify foreign- 
made goods through country-of- 
origin labeling. 

We will not be content to 
strive for these efforts only on 
the national scene through Con- 
gress and the Administration. 
We intend to take our compaign 
into all 50 states, working 
through state legislatures and 
governors to achieve this goal 
to save American industries 
and American jobs. 

This is a massive undertak- 
ing but one that is crucial if we 
are to maintain our status as 
the industrial leader and the 
home of the world’s greatest 
free labor force. With the im- 
proved economy there is no bet- 
ter time to engage in this cam- 
paign and to petition the 


From the 
General 
President 


Jackie Presser 


politicians that we mean busi- 
ness. 

There is a part for every 
American and every Teamster 
in this undertaking. We have 
seen plants close, rampant un- 
employment, and the loss of in- 
dustry all because we are buy- 
ing foreign made products. We 
have helped other economies 
while our people were being 
laid off. You can help. Buy 
products made in America. 
Then and only then will plants 
reopen, new industries emerge, 
and workers can go back to 
work. At the same time, added 
tax monies will go to our gov- 
ernment to help maintain Social 
Security and education without 
taxing the American worker fur- 
ther. 

It's your choice; only you can 
help protect American jobs. Buy 
American products. 


Fraternally, 


: Cncall 


The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 
readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It is the largest 
labor publication in the world. 
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Teamsters Board Meets in Florida 
Schoessling retirement is announced 


Industrial Trades Div. Hosts Seminar 
Delegates are spurred on to meet 
challenges 


IBT Seminar Welcomes J.C. 91 Delegates 
Canadian Teamsters are eager to learn 


Little City Golf Tourney Is a Hit 
Raises nearly $100,000 for handicapped 


Secretary-Treasurer Schoessling Retires 
Move ends a long labor career 


Weldon Mathis Is New Secretary-Treasurer 
New vice presidents, trustee named 
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wg he IBT General Executive 

| Board convened its regu- 

! lar quarterly session last 
month and heard General Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Ray Schoes- 
sling announce his retirement 
effective January 1, 1985. The 
Board joined General President 
Jackie Presser in praising Ray's 
years of dedicated service to 
the labor movement and the 
Teamsters Union. 

In his final report to the 
Board, Ray announced that he 
was leaving at a time when the 
union was in a financially 
healthy situation and growing 
in membership on a monthly 
basis. The Board heard a num- 
ber of reports related to legisla- 
tive matters and the final ac- 
tions of the 98th Congress, as 
well as an in-depth presenta- 
tion on the Teamsters “Buy 
American” campaign that has 
recently been launched to en- 
courage domestic consumption 
and fight foreign imports. 

Charles Levinson, Secretary 
General Emeritus of the Inter- 
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national Federation of Chemi- 
cal, Energy and General Work- 
ers Union, gave a stirring 
presentation on the future of la- 
bor unions and the general 
state of the economy concerning 
the international trade arena. 
Levinson, who is also associ- 
ated with the World Health Or- 
ganization of the United Na- 
tions, warned that unless 
American labor unions, and 
Teamsters specifically, get in- 
volved in the international 
trade arena, we will see not 
only a general loss of member- 
ship, but also a lessening of 
our bargaining power in the in- 
ternational industrial, economic 
complex. Jackie announced to 
the Board that Levinson’'s serv- 
ices have been procured by the 
IBT to promote our involvement 
in talks with other nations on 
the entire international trade 
picture with the hope of control- 
ling foreign imports, creating 
more American jobs and pre- 
venting dumping through Amer- 
ican retail outlets. 


In other reports, Director of 
Governmental Affairs Paul Lo- 
cigno and Director of Legisla- 
tion Dave Sweeney high- 
lighted recent Teamster 
involvement with govern- 
ment activity and Congress. 
They stated that, once again, 
the Teamsters appeared before 
Senate hearings and offered 
suggestions for relief from prob- 
lems created by deregulation, 
including establishing priority 
hiring rights for workers dis- 
placed by the Motor Carrier Act 
of 1980; investigating the prac- 
tice of predatory pricing; and, 
opposing any further deregula- 
tion of rates or entry. 

The governmental/legislative 
team also brought the Board 
up-to-date on 1984 election ac- 
tivities, including Teamsters’ 
support for the Reagan Admin- 
istration and many members of 
Congress representing both po- 
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litical parties. DRIVE Director 
Wallace Clements announced 
that recent figures showing 
more than a million dollars 
taken in by DRIVE for this 
year's election and representing 
the largest Teamster intake in 
recent history now put DRIVE 
among the top ten of political 
action committees. Clements 
stated that DRIVE has been ac- 
tive in every area conference in 
the United States, and is in- 
volved in political races both 
national and local in every 
State of the Union. He said this 
is an accomplishment that ev- 
ery Teamster can be proud of 
and, more importantly, should 
represent some substantial vic- 
tories and gains in the current 
election. 

Other activities before the 
Board included a presentation 
by Mary Ann Keeffe, IBT Direc- 
tor of Research, who displayed 
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exhibits showing new computer 
capabilities in a series of charts 
outlining employment trends in 
the United States that are part 
of a national program to pin- 
point jobs for the future in a 
commission on work study. 

Jackie stated that the Re- 
search Department is coordinat- 
ing the collection of National 
Master Freight and Supplemen- 
tal Agreement contract pro- 
posals from 300 locals and as- 
sembling the proposal docu- 
ments for screening by the Na- 
tional Master Freight Industry 
Negotiating Committee. In ad- 
dition, the department is load- 
ing the economic proposals on 
computer and preparing daily 
reports and analysis throughout 
the preliminary preparation for 
negotiations. The use of the 
computer to analyze proposals 
from the local unions represents 
a step forward from analytic 


methods from past bargaining 
rounds and will prepare the 
Teamsters for negotiations as 
never before. 

Jackie also announced that 
the Teamsters National Negoti- 
ating Committee sent out a pro- 
posed contract improvement 
and extension package to our 
90,000 plus UPS members. He 
stated that results should be 
tabulated and announced by 
the end of the month. 

In other reports to the Board 
Director Carmen Parise, IBT 
Newspaper Drivers Division dis- 
cussed the current status of the 
merger situation with the Inter- 
national Typographical Union 
and plans for the first division 
seminar meeting to be held Oc- 
tober 24-26, 1984. Other reports 
were given by Department for 
Retiree Affairs Director Norman 
Greene and Director of Commu- 
nications Duke Zeller. 


aa nswering the chal- 

Ba ierce: of the 1980s,” 

was the exhilarating 

theme of the 1984 Teamsters In- 
dustrial Trades Division Confer- 
ence, held in Vancouver, B.C., 
Canada the week of October 7, 
1984, and an exciting session it 
was. 

It's the best Teamster ses- 
sion I've attended in 10 years, 
one industrial trades leader 
said during the meeting. In- 
stead of crying about all the 
problems labor faces or the 
hard times unions are having 
organizing, we're facing the 
problems squarely, mobilizing, 
strategizing, organizing and for- 
mulating a plan that will suc- 
ceed in solving those ills. “This 
gives me hope,” delegate Doc 
James said, during the session. 

Speakers ranging from Gen- 
eral President Jackie Presser to 
Industrial Trades Division Di- 
rector Joe Konowe to IBT Vice 
Presidents Ed Lawson, Jesse 
Carr, Arnie Weinmeister and 
Don Peters, were joined by ITD 
Executive Committee members 
and other speakers in resound- 
ing the same firm but optimistic 
tone. 

“When the times get tough, 
the tough get going,” they 
seemed to be saying, with there 
being little doubt in anyone's 
mind that the Teamsters ARE 
tough enough to face any chal- 
lenge that might come our way! 

During the four-day seminar, 
of course, delegates also dis- 
cussed critical questions such 
as their organizing progress, 
ways of providing first-class 
representation, efficacy on the 
strike lines, strategies for deal- 
ing with union-busters and 
ways of combatting anti-worker 
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Teamsters Industrial Trades Div. 
Hosts Exhilarating Session in 


Vancouver 


legislation in both the U.S. and 
Canada. But here, too, the tone 
was upbeat, with a real can-do 
spirit evident. 

Delegates were welcomed to 
the session by Joseph Konowe, 
director of the Industrial Trades 
Division, along with meeting 
co-hosts Canadian Conference 
Director Edward Lawson and 
Joint Council 36 President and 
ITD Executive Committee mem- 
ber Peter Moslinger. 

Konowe noted at the outset 
that “we in the industrial divi- 
sion have contracts with multi- 
nationals and conglomerates 
that operate worldwide, compa- 
nies like Litton with its scores 
of plants and subsidiaries. It's 
a new ballgame; we have to get 
back to the basics. This divi- 
sion is trying to give direction; 
when our people make up their 
minds to cooperate, nobody can 
beat us!” 

Lawson, also a Canadian 
Senator, welcomed delegates to 
his country, explained a little 
about its operational differ- 
ences from the states and 
lauded the direction given the 
division by Director Joe Ko- 
nowe, saying the “success this 
division has created through 
his skills, imagination and en- 
thusiasm” is resulting in envia- 
ble numbers of new members to 
our union. 

Moslinger’s remarks high- 
lighted the value of such trade 
sessions. His report centered on 
recent increasingly hostile 
changes in Canadian govern- 
ment policy toward its unions 
and the scheduled 1985 deregu- 
lation of that nation's trucking 
industry. 

“Here in B.C. we had one of 
the best labor codes in North 


America,” he told delegates. “It 
was ‘utopia.’ But, with the ad- 
vent of the Bennett government, 
we have seen adverse changes 
in that labor code, and are to- 
day facing some of the laws 
you have had in existence for 
many years,” he said. “That's 


why it’s so important to commu- © 


nicate. Some of these things 
may be new to us, but you've 
been dealing with them and 
know how to approach them. 
We'll be calling on you for ad- 
vice and assistance.” 
eynote speaker for the 
FS cession was, of course, 
IBT General President 

Presser, who stole the show 
with a hard-hitting, brass knuc- 
kles recounting of where we 
stand and where we're going as 
a union and as unionists. 
Presser galvanized delegates 
with a rousing speech, in which 
he exhorted them to take on 
those who would attack the la- 
bor movement, rout out all who 
threaten to weaken us from 
within, and return to the prini- 
ciples for which labor was first 
founded—the gaining, improv- 
ing and retention of workers’ 
rights, benefits and conditions. 

“I don't think ever in the his- 
tory of organized labor, other 
than at its inception, will labor 
have a bigger fight on its hands 
than we in organized labor will 
have on our hands during the 
1980s.” Presser said. “America 
is changing and when America 
changes, the rest of the world 
will change with it.” Industries 
are changing, multinational 
corporations are going abroad, 
foreign products are monopoliz- 
ing our marketplaces. 

To meet these challenges, 
Presser told delegates, since 
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becoming general president he 
has realigned the union's priori- 
ties, making new organizing 
number one; streamlined its de- 
partments, as well as our con- 
ferences and joint councils; be- 
gun implementing new 
programs such as revitalizing 
and expanding our retiree divi- 
sion; begun assessing ways we 
can help members meet the 
challenges ahead through job 
training, retraining and other 
programs, and set off with new 
goals, revitalized ideas and a 
new sense of direction. 

“No other union can say we 
represent virtually every type of 
worker working in the U.S.A or 
Canada,” he noted proudly. 
“We are responsible for the live- 
lihoods of 1.9 million people, 
three to a family, or approxi- 
mately six million people, and 
we plan to do that job well,” he 
assured delegates. 

Presser noted that DRIVE is 
on the move, we are learning 
who our friends and enemies 
are, we are taking steps to pro- 
tect our own members’ inter- 
ests, and we are growing! 

Presser served notice that the 
Teamsters can stand the heat 
from the government, an AFL- 
CIO eager to keep the heat off 
its own back, or from the “ene- 
mies from within, greedy peo- 
ple, self-serving people,” who 
try to bring the union down for 
their own selfish reasons. 

eal Teamsters know we 
Ri: been handed a leg- 

acy; we've been handed a 
responsibility, Jackie said. “And 
I know by a person's eyes if he 
or she cares about the union. 
Be it politics or productivity, 
you're not getting a virgin when 
you get me.” 

“There is nobody in this Inter- 
national Union, from me on 
down, that holds this organiza- 
tion in sway. We are elected by 
the people, we are governed by 
a constitution,” he said. “The 
people govern this organiza- 
tion. We only represent their in- 
terests. It's a new day for the 
Teamsters. The days of being 
attacked, accused, assaulted 
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and worrying about our backs 
are over. Where this Internerna- 
tional goes will be the responsi- 
bility of our General Executive 
Board and our members.” 

ther Teamster leaders ad- 
Opressing the delegates 

during the four-day ses- 
sion included IBT Vice Presi- 
dents Don Peters, Arnie Wein- 
meister and Western 
Conference Director Jesse Carr, 
as well as Fleming Campbell, 
representing Eastern Confer- 
ence Director Joseph Trerotola. 

Vice President Peters urged 

delegates to “forget about rely- 
ing on the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board for help in getting 


‘Never will labor have 
a bigger fight on its 
hands than we in 
labor will during the 
1980s,’ Presser said. 


our cases decided and go back 
to the streets to win recognition 
and gain contracts for new 
workers. 

Noting that the industrial 
trades offer some of the best 
possibilities today for organiz- 
ing, Peters said, “We used to 
think of industrial just as manu- 
facturing, but Joe’s job is to or- 
ganize everything that is unor- 
ganized.” Peters suggested that 
to win such organizing drives, 
“we have to find new ways. 
Communication and coopera- 
tion,” Peters suggested, “are 
two very important vehicles for 
achieving our goals. Go home 
and start on real, coordinated 
organizing campaigns to get 
the unorganized into the IBT,” 
he urged. 

IBT Vice President Arnie 
Weinmeister noted the trend to- 
ward declining membership 
among labor unions today and 
offered his prescription. “The 
only way to keep up is by con- 
tinued efforts on organizing 
new people into the union,” he 
said. “It may be more difficult, 
but it’s still one area we need 


to attack on a general basis.” 
Weinmeister also lauded the 
union's recent efforts to rejuven- 
ate DRIVE. “Many problems in 
the U.S. are the result of a Con- 
gress unfriendly to anyone rep- 
resenting labor,” he said. Laud- 
ing recent efforts to make 
DRIVE a real working force, 
Weinmeister warned, “If we are 
the low men on the totem poll, 
that's where we will be in terms 
of legislation, too.” 


Western Conference Director 
and IBT Vice President Jesse 
Carr in his comments noted the 
“new electricity in the air,” as 
far as Teamsters are concerned. 
“T know those of us in the West 
feel we have a new beginning, 
a greater vigor and bounce, es- 
pecially in the enthusiasm 
shown by our members. We 
have a new movement, a new 
vitality and new electricity 
brought about by one man and 
his helpers—a hard worker, a 
hard driver, a good leader. It 
wasn't too many years ago I 
was calling Jackie Presser any 
unholy, uncommon name I 
could, but after seeing his pro- 
grams for myself, I have be- 
come a believer. If we continue 
under his leadership, we will 
go back where we were be- 
fore . . . the greatest labor orga: | 
nization in the free world. I 
think that's where we are 
headed!” 

Bringing greetings from IBT 
Vice President and Eastern 
Conference Director Joseph 
Trerotola was his executive as- 
sistant, Fleming Campbell, who 
talked about the threats posed 
to labor by an inactive NLRB 
and the union-busting attorney 
consultants, who espouse the 
right-to-work theology, and are 
extremely successful in turning 
back organizing efforts through 
their delaying tactics and cam- 
paign maneuvers. 


~ | el bat eee! Coed Ieee DEAL OO” 


Campbell suggested new ap- 
proaches are called for to 
thwart such efforts, and said 
that use of labor-management 
committees to resolve work- 
place problems might be one 
workable alternative. Citing 
several harmoniously working 
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programs, Campbell asserted 
that it's imperative to “find bet- 
ter procedures to resolve griev- 
ances, better ways to work out 
their differences and problems.” 

“There are two basic corner- 
stones to getting along—work- 
ing together in the union and 
cooperation,” he concluded. 
“Support one another! Things 
are turning around, so go out 
and get the job done. No one 
will beat the Teamsters Union!” 

These key speakers were 
joined by Airline Division Direc- 
tor William F. Genoese, Ware- 
house Division Director C.W. 
Bud Smith, Teamster Legal 
Counsels David Uelmen, report- 
ing on American labor laws, 
and Ed Norman, with a report 
on Canadian labour laws, 
along with IBT Communications 
Department Director F.C. Duke 
Zeller, Research Director Mary 
Ann Keeffe and Organizing De- 
partment Director Vicki Saporta, 
each of whom brought dynamic 
insights to the problems labor 
faces and demonstrated that 
Teamsters are exhibiting new 
vitality and spirit in solving 
them. 

Zeller, for example, described 
the new tools being used at the 
International to refine our com- 
munications approach, all the 
new services available and 
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how, under new direction at the 
IBT, a new team for the ‘80s is 
facing the challenges of the 
‘80s. 

“When I read in the paper 
that labor unions are dying or 
are a sign of the past, I have to 
differ. Look at that list of indus- 
trial organizing victories,” he 
pointed out. “Look at the new 
areas you are hitting in... 
that Vicki with her organizing 
team, using new techniques 
and approaches, is proving suc- 
cessful in. As long as there are 
people who want to be orga- 
nized, America will be proud of 
the institution of unions and 
what unionism stands for. We 
just have to be... united and 
have a new team effort to ac- 
complish our goals,” Zeller 
said. 

s an example of the kind 

of new directions in 

which the Teamsters are 
moving, both Konowe and Re- 
search Director Mary Ann 
Keeffe described the activities 
of the Commission on Work, a 
project which Jackie initiated 
and on which the Teamsters are 
moving ahead full steam. Ko- 
nowe noted that the project 
studies not only what today’s 
problems for labor are, but ad- 
dresses questions of where 
Teamsters’ jobs will be years 


from now and how to help our 
members prepare themselves 
through education and reeduca- 
tion programs to meet these 
challenges. 

Other presentations also were 
interesting and informative, es- 
pecially Bill Genoese’s por- 
trayal of why he wasn’t initially 
sure he wanted to become a 
member of the Presser team, 
only to become a ‘born-again’ 
when he found out the job 
would entail back-breaking 
work, long hours, demands for 
the best he personally was ca- 
pable of—all things he thought 
a union representative must 
and should be willing to give to 
win gains for the members, 
views that the general presi- 
dent shared. Vicki Saporta’s or- 
ganizing presentation had an 
unusual twist, too, in that it 
opened with a videotape of 
what workers DON'T like about 
unions, before proceeding to a 
discussion of how to succeed in 
organizing by really trying. 

Regional reports were given 
by, in addition to Canada's Pe- 
ter Moslinger, Executive Com- 
mittee members William T. Ho- 
gan, Sr., Central Conference; 
Thomas L. Brown, Eastern Con- 
ference; and Walter Engelbert, 
Western Conference. 


he Teamsters’ National 

Automobile Transporters 

Joint Arbitration Commit- 
tee met in quarterly session in 
Grenelefe, Florida from October 
15 to 18. 

Committee members sat in 
formal session, as they do each 
quarter, to hear and adjudicate 
grievances presented by mem- 
ber locals under the national 
Teamsters pact with this crucial 
transport industry. 

Such committees are a vital 
link in the Teamsters’ finely 
honed grievance settlement 
process and for many years 
have served as a valuable 
means of settling disputes be- 
tween member and/or local and 
employer. 


whe IBT Education Depart- 
‘ment convened Canadian 
Joint Council 91's first 
leadership training seminar on 
September 26 and 27 in Wash- 
ington, D.C. at International 
headquarters. 

Approximately 41 delegates 
were on hand for the inaugural 
program to receive information 
and instruction on six major 
areas of concern connected with 
their IBT constitutional respon- 
sibilities and obligations. These 
included organizing; communi- 
cations; labor education, in- 
cluding grievance procedures, 
arbitration and collective bar- 
gaining; legislation; the Team- 
ster Information Terminal Ac- 
counting Network (TITAN), and 
political action in Ottawa and 
provincial capitals by Cana- 
dian Teamsters. 

The Education Department 
structured this leadership train- 
ing program so that it effec- 
tively addressed the particular 
requirements of Canadian 
Teamsters leaders’ activities. 

IBT Education Director Arthur 
Kane began the seminar by 
stressing the importance of edu- 
cation and IBT efforts to 
heighten officers’ leadership 
skills through training. “Your 
purpose here is to sharpen your 
skills and knowledge,” Kane 
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said. “This is an opportunity for 
you to see the International 
headquarters and to familiarize 
yourselves with all the services 
available to you from all the 
IBT departments.” 

IBT General President Jackie 
Presser was the keynote 
speaker at the two-day leader- 
ship training seminar. Presser 
congratulated Louis Lacroix, 
president of Joint Council 9], 
and all the Canadian officers 
present for the fine job they 
have been doing in Quebec, 
welcomed them to Washington, 
and suggested that they view 
the International headquarters 
and get an idea of how the IBT 
is looking toward tomorrow 
and the future of this great 
union. 

The traditional slogan here is 
“to organize the unorganized, 
and we're doing it,” Presser 
stated. “The IBT Organizing De- 
partment has launched cam- 
paigns to bring in public em- 
ployees and high-tech workers 
and has been very successful. 
This department sponsored a 
National Organizing Confer- 
ence which attracted more than 
250 Teamster organizers from 
around the nation. This confer- 
ence was a huge success in 
training Teamsters on effective 
methods of dealing with man- 


agement consultants, the mod- 
ern day ‘union-busters.’ Thanks — 
to these organizing efforts, 
Teamster membership is back 
up to 1.9 million members.” 

General President Presser ad- 
vised participants to avail 
themselves of all the facilities 
at International headquarters 
once they returned home, in or- 
der to more effectively put into 
practice the knowledge and 
skills which they had reinforced ) 
at the seminar. 

Dave Sweeney, director of the 
IBT Legislative Department, 
spoke to the delegates about 
the various legislative issues 
facing the Teamsters Union. \ 
Sweeney commented that the 
labor movement must support 
its own political action commit- 
tees (PACs), like our own IBT 
DRIVE, if we are to survive. 
“The Teamsters and other labor 
unions must strike out on their 
own and prove that they are 
willing to stand up for them- 
selves,” he affirmed. 

Teamsters in both the U.S. 
and Canada must get active po- 


litically—not just during a Pres- | 


idential election year, but all | 


the time, Sweeney emphasized, 


noting that by making our polit- 
ical voices heard, we are ex- 
panding Teamster clout and uti- 
lizing it across both countries. 
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General Organizer Jerry 
Schmidt led an invigorating 
discussion with delegates about 
the most effective techniques to 
use “before, during and after” 
organizing campaigns. Schmidt 
suggested that an essential, 
when beginning a campaign, is 
to “know the audience you are 
focusing on and centralize all 
your materials toward their pri- 
mary concerns.” 

Schmidt informed the dele- 
gates of a study conducted re- 
cently in California on organiz- 
ing campaigns, and stressed 
the four major reasons the 
study concluded prompted 
workers to vote in favor of join- 
ing a union: (1) because workers 
were persuaded to vote through 
a union organizing meeting, 
and they listened to what the 
union had to say; (2) because 
the in-plant committee was ef- 
fective; (3) because leaflets 
were distributed at the gate; 
and (4) because housecalls 
were conducted. 

“All four of these organizing 
techniques are very effective,” 
Schmidt said, but they all boil 
down to one thing—"personal 
contact. Contact with the em- 
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ployees builds up credibility 
with the people.” 

Schmidt noted that there are 
countless services available 
from the Organizing Depart- 
ment to help train individuals 
to put together effective orga- 
nizing campaigns and urged 
them to utilize these tools. He 
also reminded the Canadian 
delegates that the Organizing 
Department performs other func- 
tions, including gathering infor- 
mation files on runaway com- 
panies to aid in potential 
organizing efforts and keeping 
track of all prominent union- 
busting consultants, both re- 
sources that may be referred to 
at any time by IBT local unions. 

During the two-day session, 
TITAN was a highlight of dis- 
cussion among the delegates. 
Dick Bell, administrative assist- 
ant to General Secretary-Treas- 
urer Ray Schoessling, pointed 
out the most important aspects 
of TITAN operation and de- 
scribed its versatility, ease of 
use, and capability for positive 
member identification as 
among the reasons the system 
has been so successfully ac- 
cepted within the Teamsters. 


Bell assured Canadian Team- 
sters that the International in- 
tends to keep TITAN growing, 
and will soon be providing new 
state-of-the-art terminals and 
printers to accomplish that job. 
“These terminals will be faster 
and quieter than the present 
ones. They will also enable the 
Teamsters to expand on the 
present uses of TITAN, for ex- 
ample, giving us a way to re- 
cord DRIVE membership contri- 
butions, he said. 

Delegates were also given a 
tour of the data processing cen- 
ter by Ed Dellinger, director of 
Data Processing. Here they 
were familiarized with both the 
use and operation of the com- 
puter’s hardware and software. 

Canadian delegates were 
brought up-to-date on the major 
activities within the Communi- 
cations Department by its direc- 
tor, Duke Zeller. “In the near fu- 
ture, the International plans to 
prepare all of its literature and 
publications in French as well 
as in English,” Zeller said. “The 
more we accomplish for the 
members, the better off we are.” 

Zeller added that the display 
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boards now available through 
the department will soon be 
available in French to the 
French-speaking members of 
the Canadian Conference. He 
also showed the Canadian del- 
egates a recent film on the In- 
ternational headquarters and 
its various departments to ac- 
quaint them with day-to-day op- 
erations. 


Also attending from the Com- 
munications Department were 
Maureen Martin and Joseph 
Blair, who described the IBT’s 
publications and urged Cana- 
dian Teamster contributions. 


Sally Payne, assistant direc- 
tor of Education for the IBT, 
gave the delegates a mini- 


course on labor education. 
Payne told the delegates that 
labor education in Canada is 
more advanced than in the U.S. 
She discussed with the Canadi- 
ans four major areas of labor 
education: what it is; what we 
in the Teamsters have done; 
what we will do in the future; 
and how we will do it. 


“Our labor education pro- 
gram is designed expressly for 
the Teamsters Union. You can 
start labor education through 
programs at the local union 
level and eventually finish up 
at the joint council level,” 
Payne said. 


She noted the Education De- 
partment materials which can 
be sent out to locals, among 
them three manuals, audio-vis- 


ual aids and a number of infor- 
mation sheets, all of which in- 
crease the effectiveness of 
labor-management classes and 
seminars. 

Payne said, “Once you have 
designed your course and have 
an idea of what materials are 
needed, you must select the in- 
structor.” She informed the del- 
egates that additional, innova- 
tive labor programs are being 
developed and conducted re- 
gionally by the International. 
“The potential of your group is 
unlimited, with effective labor 
education,” Payne noted. 

Others in attendance for the 
leadership seminar were Inter- 
national auditor for the Cana- 
dian area, Gaston Poisson, and 
Ed Dellinger, director of Data 
Processing for the IBT. 


Little City Tourney’s A Hit 


olfers began teeing off 
Ge: the second annual 

Jackie Presser Little City 
Invitational Golf Tournament on 
October 17. And, by the time 
the tourney ended on October 
21, it had raised substantial 
contributions for the Little City 
program, proving that this long- 
time sports tradition first begun 
by former General President 
Frank Fitzsimmons is still an 
enduring, inspiring and enthu- 
siastically received Teamsters 
charitable endeavor. 

Nearly 200 top-ranked ama- 
teurs from labor, business and 
the professional communities 
entered the qualifying rounds of 
the competition, conceived as a 
way to help this wonderful ther- 
apeutic community for handi- 
capped youngsters and adults 
continue with its pace-setting 
work. It didn’t take long to sep- 
arate the strong players from 
the weak, however, and by 
Sunday, the winner's circle was 
considerably less crowded than 
the starting gate. 

Each year of the nearly 15 
that the Teamsters have been 
assisting Little City with its 
work of helping its mentally re- 
tarded “special” children and 
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adults has been gratifying in 
that the response to both the 
tournament and the program 
has consistently grown. 

In fact, many Teamster locals 
which first learned of Little City 
through the tourney have gone 
on to become enthusiastic sup- 
porters of its programs them- 
selves. As people hear about 
the ever-expanding programs 
Little City has devised and its 
unique rehabilitation concepts 
to make the lives of the handi- 
capped better, they become be- 
lievers, and most often, enthu- 
siastic supporters of the 
foundation’s efforts. 

The annual tournament is, in 
fact, just the tip of the iceberg, 
as far as Teamster efforts go, 
with many of our affiliates an- 
nually staging fund-raisers for 
Little City, as well as Christ- 
mas parties, holiday gatherings 
and other entertainment efforts 
for its residents. 

Because of this dedication 
and support, Little City was 
able to celebrate its 25th Anni- 
versary year with the opening 
of yet another new facility—its 
new Adult Vocational Service 
Center. There, facilities provide 
expanded, consolidated space 
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for vocational testing and coun- 
seling, job placement and fol- 
low-up and another sheltered 
workshop on the complex’s 
grounds. 

HEART—Teamster leaders 
have a lot of it, and by partici- 
pating in efforts like the golf 
tournament and becoming 
snared emotionally, they dem- 
onstrate that we care—not just 
about our communities, but 
also about all those of differing 
talents and abilities with whom 


God has seen fit to surround us. 


Little City lives on, and 
Teamsters help keep its good 
work going and growing! Plan- 
ners and sponsors for this 
year's Presser Invitational can 
take pride in knowing that they 
kept things running smoothly, 
made the event a rousing suc- 
cess and helped a really good 
cause. Now, that's better than 
even a hole in one! 
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changing of the guard is 
Bh avers difficult, but it 

was a particularly bitter- 
sweet moment when IBT offi- 
cers and members learned in 
mid-October of Teamsters Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling’s desire to retire 
come January 1, 1985. 

Schoessling’s decision, an- 
nounced as a part of his report 
before the Teamsters General 
Executive Board at its October 
15-17 quarterly session, comes 
after an illustrious labor career 
that has spanned nearly 60 
years, the last eight of them as 
Teamsters’ chief fiduciary offi- 
cer. 

In laying down the tools of 
his trade after a lifetime de- 
voted to labor's causes, Ray, 77, 
said that he just hoped that he 
would “have a few years left to 
sit and hold Jo’s hand, after a 
lifetime of her sacrifices during 
some of which times she may 
have questioned whom I 
loved more, the union or her.” 

Teamsters long had marveled 
at Ray’s strong administration 
of the union during his eight 
years at its helm. 

Ray, as everyone knew, had 
a way of keeping even the 
toughest general president in 
line during his tenure, simply 
by saying, “Remember, you 
may write the checks but I buy 
the pens to sign them with.” It 
became a standing joke during 
his years of administration un- 
der three general presidents. 

But Schoessling wasn't al- 
ways Secretary-Treasurer. Be- 
fore taking on the post in 1976, 
replacing retiring Murray W. 
Miller, Schoessling had already 
forged a prestigious career for 
himself as one of the founders 
of the Teamsters Brewery and 
Soft Drink Division, as an Inter- 
national vice president and 
conference director, and ina 
whole series of local union, 
joint council and conference po- 
sitions from his start in the la- 
bor movement back in 1924 as a 
freight clerk on. 

Schoessling, a Teamster 
since 1938, started as a truck 
helper in 1926 for the Prima 
Beer Company in Chicago, join- 
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ing Keg Beer Drivers Union Lo- 
cal 344 of the Brewery Workers. 
It would be a prophetic move. 
At age 24, Schoessling was 
elected secretary-treasurer of 
the union, and in 1930, was in- 
strumental in merging the Keg 
Beer Drivers with the Bottled 
Beer Drivers, establishing a 
reputation in the brewing in- 
dustry that would stand him in 
good stead with workers after 
the repeal of Prohibition, when 
this industry again began ex- 
panding rapidly. 

Schoessling was first elected 
president of his local union in 
1936. Two years later, he 
brought the union into the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Team- 
sters as Local 744. He would 
head that local, being consist- 
ently reelected, until he re- 
signed the post in 1975. 

Over the years the savvy 
brewery leader would be 
tapped for a number of key 
Teamster honors. Among them, 
he served as recording secre- 
tary, secretary-treasurer and, 
for 18 years, as president of 
Chicago Teamsters Joint Coun- 
cil 25. He also was the longtime 
secretary-treasurer of the Team- 


sters National Conference of 
Brewery and Soft Drink Work- 
ers, which he helped form; 
served for many years as an In- 
ternational organizer, served as 
an International vice president 
from 1967 until his 1976 appoint- 
ment as Secretary-Treasurer, 
and for a number of years was 
director of the Central Confer- 
ence of Teamsters. 

While Schoessling’s many 
civic and charitable contribu- 
tions have been lauded at testi- 
monial dinners and through 
awards from a number of pres- 
tigious groups, he remained 
throughout his nearly 60 years 
as a unionist and labor leader 
a workingman’s leader. 

“We Teamsters are proud of 
our union. Many of our difficul- 
ties arise from the fact that we 
assist workers seeking a better 
life. What's wrong with that?” 
he once said. “For a better to- 
morrow, you have to be better 
today .. . 1am confident we 
can meet any problems if we 
face up to them squarely and 
do what is necessary. Natu- 
rally, it won't happen automati- 
cally. It will take a lot of work.” 

Schoessling noted that while 
he personally was leaving the 
union, it would be in capable 
hands under “workaholic and 
energetic” General President 
Presser and a capable team 
who will be striving to reach 
ever greater heights. 

How peaceful that retirement 
is remains to be seen. Retiree 
Affairs Director Norman Greene 
has already announced publicly 
that he plans to harness 
Schoessling’s considerable and 
finely honed organizing skills to 
expand that rapidly growing 
IBT department. 

But to the heady accolades 
given to Schoessling at a spe- 
cial Board dinner in his honor 
today are added the gratitude 
and thanks of our 1.9 million 
members, who benefitted from 
Ray's expert and cautious han- 
dling of the union's financial af- 
fairs and his commitment to 
making every dues dollar count 
in increased benefits and serv- 
ices for our members. Ray's 
shoes will be hard to fill! 


Four New Appointments Aj ‘ 
Of General Secretary-Treasurg, 
New Team Is Also Dedicatei, 


General 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Designate 
Weldon Mathis 


he International Brother- 
; hood of Teamsters will 
soon be getting a new 
General Secretary-Treasurer 
and three new officers, Team- 
sters learned recently. 

Named to replace retiring 
Teamsters General Secretary- 
Treasurer Schoessling was 
Teamsters veteran Weldon L. 
Mathis, IBT vice president and 
longtime head of the Teamsters 
Building Material and Construc- 
tion Division. 

Mathis was named by Team- 
sters General President Jackie 
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Presser on October 24 to as- 
sume the vacancy created by 
Schoessling’s October 15 an- 
nouncement to the IBT board 
that he would be retiring as of 
January 1, 1985. 

This affable Georgian, a 
Teamster since 1950, was an 
apt choice for the General Sec- 
retary-Treasurer's post. An In- 
ternational vice president since 
March, 1972, Mathis concur- 
rently has served as president 
of Atlanta Teamsters Local 728 
and, since 1978, as director of 
the Teamsters Building Material 
and Construction Division. 

The veteran trade unionist 
has also worked during his 
Teamsters career both for the 
Southern Conference of Team- 
sters as an organizer in the late 
1950s and as a general organ- 
izer for the International Union 
from 1967 on. 

Between 1967 and 1978, when 
he accepted the construction 
post, Mathis also served as ex- 
ecutive assistant to Teamsters 
General President Frank Fitz- 
simmons, gaining a wealth of 
experience about International 
operations that will serve him 
well in his new post. 

Filling three other vacancies 
on the Teamsters’ board by ap- 
pointment of General President 
Presser and the General Execu- 
tive Board will be Don West 
and Jack Cox, both just named 
as new International Vice Presi- 


dents, and Mitchel Ledet as an 
International Trustee. } 

The West and Cox appoint- 
ments fill vacancies created by 
the July retirement of IBT Vice 
President George Mock and the 
elevation of Vice President 
Mathis to Secretary-Treasurer, 
while the Ledet appointment 
fills the Trustee's spot vacated 
by Cox upon his appointment 
as a new Vice President. 


ack Cox, 
one of our 
new IBT 


Vice Presi- 
dents, relin- 
quishes an In- 
ternational 
trusteeship to 
move up the 
leadership 
ladder. Cox, 2 
appointed to V.P. Cox 
the post in 
July 1984, had prior to that been 
well known to Western Team- 
sters, having served since 1966 
as secretary-treasurer of Team- 
sters Local 572. Cox began his 
Teamster career as a full-time 
representative for the Carson, 
California local back in 1962. 
Cox's expertise quickly 
proved an asset to the board 
when it comes to the industrial, 
warehousing and other jurisdic- 
tional matters on which he is so 
savvy. He is expected to play 
an even more influential role as 
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a Vice President on the Team- 
sters’ policymaking panel. 


lso 
named 
a Vice 


President on =| 
the Teamsters |] 
board was an- 
other veteran 
of the union, 
Donald L. 
West. 

West, a 
Teamster 
since 1957 
when he began working with 
National Linen Service, has a 
whole string of leadership posts 
to his credit. Prior to his ap- 
pointment, he served not only 
as an International representa- 
tive, but also as a policy com- 
mittee member and director of 
the freight division for the 
Southern Conference of Team- 
sters; as president of Teamsters 
Joint Council 87, covering the 
States of Mississippi, Tennessee 
and Alabama, and as president 
of Birmingham, Alabama Team- 
sters Local 612. 

He honed his leadership 
skills by working his way up 
through the ranks. From his be- 
ginning with National Linen 
Service, West climbed the 
Tungs of union leadership, serv- 
ing as a trustee of Teamsters 
Local 612 and working as a 
driver for East Texas Motor 


V.P. West 
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Freight, learning what a freight 
agreement is all about. In 1969, 
he signed on as a business 
agent for the Birmingham, Ala. 
Teamsters local. In 1969, he 
also began working as an or- 
ganizer for Joint Council 87, and 
in 1971, became vice president 
of Teamsters Local 612, where 
in 1977, local members would 
show their confidence in him by 
electing him president and 
business manager for the first 
time, and reelecting him to the 
post ever since. 


itchel 
Ledet, 
just 


named as our 
new Interna- 
tional Trustee, 
is a longtime 
International 
representa- 
tive. He hails 
from New Or- 
leans, Louisi- 
ana, where he 
serves as a policy committee 
member of the Southern Confer- 
ence of Teamsters, and as sec- 
retary-treasurer of Teamsters 
Joint Council 93, covering the 
states of Alabama and Louisi- 
ana. Ledet is also an executive 
council member of the Team- 
sters Industrial Trades Division, 
as well as president of New Or- 
leans Teamsters Local 270. 


Trustee Ledet 


Ledet got his start in the 
union movement as a truck 
driver and member of Local 270 
back in 1954. Another appointee 
who has really paid his dues, 
Ledet became a business agent 
for the Louisiana local in 1965, 
and in 1975, was first elected 
secretary-treasurer. In 1981, 
Ledet was elected as president 
and business manager of his 
home local. 


In addition to his active 
Teamsters’ involvement, Ledet 
has long made community in- 
volvement a tandem responsi- 
bility. He serves as a board 
member of the Regional Transit 
Authority, a member of the ad- 
visory board of the National 
American Bank, is a member of 
his area Economic Advisory De- 
velopment Council, serves on 
the planning commission for 
the City of New Orleans, and is 
a member of the Governor's 
Study Commission on Ports. 


Obviously, each candidate 
selected has outstanding cre- 
dentials and preparation for the 
leadership posts they now as- 
sume. But, with the congratula- 
tions go awesome responsibili- 
ties for the well-being of nearly 
two million Teamsters and their 
families. These Teamsters, we 
know, will prove up to the chal- 
lenge, as have a long line of 
others before them. 


he Eastern Conference of 

Teamsters recently con- 

vened a two-day retiree 
workshop, held on October 2 
and 3, in Arlington, Virginia, 
and hosted by IBT Vice Presi- 
dent and ECT Director Joseph 
Trerotola. 

Eastern Conference retirees 
were enthused as they became 
more knowledgeable about this 
vital IBT adjunct. Retirees were 
coached on the techniques nec- 
essary to organize retiree chap- 
ters; how to get involved and 
become active within their local 
chapters and within various 
charitable organizations; and fi- 
nally, how to become eligible 
for impressive new IBT benefits. 
Many of the retirees described 
their own experiences within 
their retiree chapters and of- 
fered suggestions on how each 
of the chapters might improve 
service to its members. 

Norman Greene, director of 
the Department for Retiree Af- 
fairs, chaired the busy ses- 
sions. 

Joseph Trerotola welcomed 
the retirees to Washington, 
D.C., noting that their presence 
at the seminar indicated that 
they were still concerned about 
the Teamsters Union. “The 
problems of the labor move- 
ment, and of our society as a 
whole, are not problems which 
are to be resolved only by those 
still working—we must all face 


them together,” Trerotola said. larg 
Trerotola concluded by say: now 
ing, “You may have retired ftor more 
a particular job, but not from BB! 
life, work or social responsibil Clev 
ties. You are still owed a debt | ferre 
of gratitude—to be paid by yoil ‘goo 
country and by your union.” | Pres 
Keynote speaker of the two giar 
day seminar was IBT General tees 
President Jackie Presser, who ) Re 
told the delegates, “Retirees at Tea 
the closest thing to Jackie unio 
Presser’s heart.” peoy 
In his home Local 507, he _ lanc 
noted proudly, Teamsters built ther 
the first union retiree home in Mov 
the state of Ohio. Today, the peni 
are seven of those retiree : 
homes in Ohio, with many ott Schi 
ers being considered in other gate 
areas. unic 
“There are almost 500,000 re- ‘etir 
tired Teamsters, and they are 5 
the ones who built this great | Harte 
union,” Jackie emphasized. ‘I | !tir 
am going to do what's best fot | maj 
the membership and the reti- | both 
rees. I'm going where the actidi) duri 
is!” Was 
“We not only owe you, but _ Proc 
need you,” he said. “We need du 
your political strength, your ut) pha 
derstanding, and your compas) like 
sion.” cure 
General Secretary-Treasurél cal, 
Ray Schoessling called the re | A 
tirees “the greatest asset this alsc 
International Union has today. ’tluc 
You helped make this union th, he 
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aid lagest in the free world. We 
ay- now need your resourcefulness 
| fro more than ever,” he said. 
m  IBT Vice President John 
ibili’ Cleveland in his remarks re- 
ebt ened to the retirees club as a 
yo’ ‘good vehicle to ride . . . Jackie 
"| Presser woke up a sleeping 
wo giant when he woke up the reti- 
ral tees," Cleveland said. 
ho ) Reminding the group that the 
s a Teamsters Union is the only 
| union that really looks after its 
People when they retire, Cleve- 
» | land concluded, “As long as 
will there is a Teamsters Union 
»in around, big things will be hap- 
1e1¢/ Pening with the retirees.” 
| IBT Vice President Maurice 
oth: Schurr also reminded the dele- 
er i that the benefits of the 
Union did not stop when they 
) re Ietired. “They just got better.” 
wre Special guest, Senator Orrin 
at Hatch of Utah also addressed 
“| /tetirees. Hatch discussed two 
for | Major bills affecting retirees, 
ti- {both of which were enacted 
cctidi} uring the 98th Congress. One 
Was a bill which simplifies the 
t Procedure for making generic 
ed drugs, while the other, the Or- 
rut) Phan Drug bill, enhances the 
pas likelihood of the development of 
Lares or remedies for rare medi- 
ret | °al conditions. 
re | Anumber of other speakers 
is | dlso addressed delegates, in- 
ay. cluding Duke Zeller, director of 
a tht, he IBT Communications De- 


partment, with a broad over- 
view of headquarters and the 
services available; IBT Director 
of Governmental Affairs Paul 
Locigno, who discussed the im- 
portance of political action; IBT 
Legislative Director David 
Sweeney, who urged retirees to 
voice their views on important 
issues, and IBT DRIVE Director 
Wallace Clements, who dis- 
cussed how the Teamsters’ 
DRIVE program works. 


John Joyce, director for Reti- 
ree Housing Management, Inc. 
at the Ohio Conference of 
Teamsters, described this new 
International program and 
spoke of the 100% success rate 
for the Teamster retiree housing 
thus far built. “This project cre- 
ates jobs for Teamsters during 
and after the construction of the 
projects,” Joyce said. 


Others in attendance during 
the two-day seminar included 
Mike Miles, assistant to ECT Di- 
rector Joseph Trerotola; Gerald 
Schultheis, ECT Research Direc- 
tor; Lucious Webb, labor liaison 
for the American Red Cross; 
James Thomas, director of Of- 
fice of Volunteer Personnel for 
the American Red Cross eastern 
operation headquarters; Elbert 
Brown, vice president for the 
American Red Cross, and Rich- 
ard Getrost of the Federal De- 
partment of Health and Human 
Services. 


stranger than fiction. 

Certainly any of the 
Teamsters involved with the re- 
cent talks to extend the United 
Parcel Service agreement cover- 
ing more than 90,000 Teamsters 
would agree to that. Because 
what happened with the mail 
ballot on that pact, and result- 
ing events, are things that bog- 
gle the mind and establish 
what most in labor believe to 
be a foolhardy and reckless 
precedent in the business of 
representing workers. 

The dissident Teamsters fac- 
tion involved in the incident 
takes full credit for all events 
surrounding a just-rerun con- 
tract extension ballot and re- 
gards it as a great victory for 
their forces. That leads respon- 
sible union leaders to wonder 
what they're really after. Are 
they out for themselves, just out 
to cause trouble, or fronting for 
some other group using them in 
a grisly charade? 

As General President Presser 
noted recently at the Teamsters 
Industrial Trades Division meet- 
ing in Vancouver, it's a great 
country we live in when four 
people, four handpicked peo- 
ple—the pawns of a group 
called Teamsters for a Demo- 
cratic Union (TDU)—can walk in 
to an attorney, ask to stop the 
counting of 68,000 ballots cast 
by UPS employees in an impar- 
tial ballot, and succeed. 

That balloting, which was al- 
most complete before the judge 
even issued a final ruling, rep- 
resented one of the most over- 
whelming returns this Interna- 
tional Union ever got in a vote, 
Presser told delegates. 

“Yet these four people go to 
the judge and tell him they did 
not have enough time to vote— 
although they had 24 days.” 

That contract extension af- 
fected Teamsters in some 210 
local unions, covered approxi- 
mately 90,000 members and 
would net most UPSers more 
than $2.15/hour overall, with 
immediate bonuses, and in- 
creases payable at the rate of 
67¢-50¢-50¢ over three years. 


I: been said that truth is 
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“But twenty-four days was 
not enough time for these four 
to study that proposal and de- 
cide on its merits! Despite the 
fact that nearly 70,000 Team- 
sters did have enough time to 
study the issues involved and 
decide, these people told a 
judge that the balloting should 
be stopped, alleging that the 
extension was improperly nego- 
tiated,” Presser said. 

The facts in the case are 
clear, as evidenced by Team- 
ster submissions before the 
judge. 

The union, in fact, began 
holding non-binding talks with 
the employer, UPS, in early 
June, to try to win relief from 
this extremely profitable em- 
ployer for workers, who had 
seen all cost of living increases 
since 1982 under their contracts 
allocated to offseting rising 
health and welfare and pension 
costs. 

Although the company agreed 
to meet with the negotiating 
committee and talk, it cau- 
tioned that it “was not obli- 
gated in any way to negotiate a 
new contract,” although it met 
with union representatives on 
June 6 and 7, July 12, 23, 24 and 
31, and August 1 and 8, 1984. 
Throughout the talks, the union 
committee attempted to obtain 
immediate wage increases, and 
while the company agreed to 
discuss that aspect of the con- 
tract, it refused to consider 
changes of a non-monetary na- 
ture and, additionally, said it 
would only be willing to grant 
wage and benefit increases in 
exchange for an extension of 
the existing contract's terms. 

“These negotiations ulti- 
mately resulted in a proposed 
extension to the 1982 collective 
bargaining agreement,” IBT at- 
torneys told the court, and pro- 


vided for immediate and future 
monetary benefits, should mem- 
bers accept the terms, with all 
of the non-monetary terms of 
the 1982 agreement remaining 
in effect should the members 
opt for the financial package 
and vote to extend the contract. 

Terms of the proposal were 
presented to officers of all UPS 
local unions at a meeting in 
Chicago on August 16, 1984, 
where the proposal was ex- 
plained and unanimously ap- 
proved by those in attendance. 
Local unions were then in- 
structed to schedule meetings 
with their UPS members to ex- 
plain the proposal and answer 
questions which members 
might have. On the following 
day, August 17, as delegates to 
this meeting had been told, in- 
formation and balloting packets 
were mailed directly to the 
members. That was the same 
date on which, attorneys noted, 
some members opposed to the 
proposal began circulating lit- 
erature urging members to vote 

no. 

“Thus, the day after the pro- 
posal was announced, and be- 
fore the information mailed by 
the Negotiating Committee had 
been received by any members, 
opposition groups had pub- 
lished and distributed at least 
one leaflet describing the con- 
tract and recommending it be 
rejected,” attorneys noted. 

Over the weekend of August 

18-19, IBT attorneys noted, 
many local unions conducted 
meetings of their UPS members 
in order to explain the pro- 
posal, at which meetings mem- 
bers and officers were free to 
ask questions and make state- 
ments regarding the proposal. 
More meetings took place the 
following week and weekend, 
they added, some of them at job 
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sites to facilitate member at- 
tendance. 

IBT attorneys also noted that 
while two members, who would 
later become plaintiffs in a 
court case against the union, 
invoked procedures available to 
them under the IBT constitution 
allowing them to challenge any 
action taken by the union or a 
fellow member, they chose not 
to wait for the decision of the 
special August 30 General Ex- 
ecutive Board meeting they had 
asked to have convened. Al- 
though “Plaintiffs were advised 
they would be furnished with a 
written decision on August 31, 
and although the board's deci- 
sion was issued on that date, 
Plaintiffs chose not to wait for 
it, having filed suit earlier in 
the day,” attorneys said in a le- 
gal brief filed with the courts. 
They added that the “four-page 
decision issued by the board 
outlined the procedures in- 
volved in the ratification vote 
and advised the Plaintiffs that 
their protest was based on inac- 
curate information and assump- 
tions.” 

In their civil suit, the plain- 
tiffs, individual Teamsters from 
four locals, alleged that they 
were denied a “meaningful” 
vote on the extension, that the 
balloting procedure “discrimi- 
nated against UPS employees 
because they had not been af- 
forded several weeks for discus- 
sion of the contract proposal be- 
fore their ballots were mailed,” 
and lastly, that the union at- 
tempted to “disenfranchise po- 
tential voters by using inaccur- 
ate mailing lists,” although the 
union used a company supplied 
list that, in the end, proved to 
be surprisingly error-free. 

IBT attorneys noted that, in 
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ous Much as It Should Have 


translation, the plaintiffs 
seemed to be saying the time 
limit adopted for ratification did 
not allow voters sufficient time 
for consideration of the issues, 
although the only issue for 
members to consider was 
“whether the immediate and fu- 
ture monetary increases were 
sufficient to warrant extension 
of the non-monetary terms of 
the contract until 1987.” 

“What Plaintiffs really (seem 
to) object to is the alleged ina- 
bility of their sponsor, the 
Teamsters for a Democratic 
Union, to distribute more litera- 
ture and conduct more meetings 
than it is capable of doing, as 
evidenced by the Plaintiffs’ own 
affidavits,” the attorneys said. 
“Plaintiff Braxton’s Affidavit 
deals exclusively with what 
TDU intended to do to defeat 
the proposal, had it more time 
to do so. His complaint is that 
the Negotiating Committee an- 
nouncement of a monetary in- 
crease ‘caught us [TDU] off- 
guard, before we [TDU] had 
formulated a position, raised 
money, or started the process of 
surveying and educating the 
membership, and has pre- 
vented us [TDU] from mounting 
the sort of campaign which 
would have been possible had 
fair tactics been used by the 
leadership’,” IBT attorneys said, 
in quoting one of the principals 
in the suit. 

In a sidelight, IBT attorneys 
noted that the Plaintiffs’ own al- 
legations had, in fact, proved 
wrong, since TDU did success- 
fully manage to disseminate its 
opposing views. 

In the end, the judge hearing 
the case decided that no consti- 
tutional rules had been violated 
by the Teamsters in the ballot- 


ing, nor had the process been 
unduly secretive. As a conces- 
sion to the plaintiffs, however, 
the judge in his final ruling did 
order the IBT to invalidate the 
first ballots and again canvass 
the UPS membership as to their 
desires. 

While the judge was reaching 
his decision, again to prove 
that the union sought in no way 
to influence the vote, issues of 
your magazine, your September 
copies of International Team- 
ster, also sat on a loading dock 
for more than a week, rather 
than be mailed to you, since 
the issue included an article 
about the ballots going out. 
That way, the judge could in no 
way infer ANY attempt by your 
officers to sway votes—even 
though all ballots were due 
back before you would have re- 
ceived the issue and the article 
clearly left the decision on the 
pact’s merits up to those UPSers 
involved. When even simple 
freedom of the press is jeopard- 
ized by such matters, it be- 
comes a very weighty issue in- 
deed. 

Teamsters immediately com- 
plied with the judge's ruling, 
ordering a new balloting to be 
conducted to give these four 
“Teamsters” their fair chance to 
peruse the three pieces of paper 
involved. 

The union then set about hav- 
ing new materials printed and 
getting them mailed to UPS 
members, duplicating all pre- 
vious efforts and again setting 
into motion the complex ma- 
chinery for the ballot count. 

Key questions were, however, 
raised by the UPS incident: 


1.) Do we want our union run 
by TDU outsiders, whose mo- 
tives we do not know, or by the 
courts? 

2.) If such individuals and or- 
ganizations think nothing of 
wasting $180,000 of your dues 
money on such efforts, how 
much more are they willing to 
waste in their efforts to get at- 
tention? 

3.) What motivates these 
groups to attempt to shoot down 
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UPS 


EVERY Teamster agreement 
negotiated, sight unseen, or to 
run to the media with lies and 
allegations that prompt such 
headlines as the Wall Street 
Journal's August 17 headline, 
“Teamsters to Extend UPS Con- 
cession Pact That Doesn't Ex- 
pire Until Next Summer.” 

4.) Who really bankrolls TDU, 
if they can afford expensive 
lawyers, pick-up mobilizations 
for P.R. campaigns and expen- 
sive handouts and literature at 
a moment's notice? 

5.) Whose interests do these 
people really have at heart— 
yours, in seeing that you get a 
good contract that helps you 
make ends meet, or their own, 
with the easy-come, easy-go 
next day notoriety they achieve 
with each newspaper article? 

Teamsters General President 


Jackie Presser made clear at a 
Teamsters meeting in Canada 
how he felt about the situation. 


“New ballots went out Fri- 
day,” Presser said, and “we ex- 
pect an even better return this 
time.” 


“But that recount cost our 
members $100,000, plus another 
$80,000 in court fees,” Presser 
told delegates at the Canadian 
session. 


“We've got an appeal entered 
to overrule that court decision,” 
Presser assured delegates. “The 
thing I am concerned about is 
that we must go on with the ap- 
peal. And when we win the ap- 
peal, we will recover from TDU 
that $100,000 plus the $80,000 
in legal costs. 


“There is nobody in this Inter- 
national Union, from me on 


down, that owns an organiza- 
tion. We are elected by the peo- 
ple; we are governed by a con- 
stitution. The people govern 
this organization. We only rep- 
resent their interests,” Jackie 
vowed. 


“T understand where we are 
heading,” Presser noted. “I 
know what's in front of us. 
Some have already declared 
there is nothing out there in the 
NMFA because the companies 
are going under. But I just ne- 
gotiated a substantial increase 
for UPS. No other union will get 
that for members in the next 
five years! We'll do okay!” 


As International Teamster 
went to press, the second UPS 
balloting was nearing the count 
deadline, We will report 
to you next month on the re- 
sults. 


Meet the Average Teamster Leader 


here are times when Rob- 
; ert E. “Bob” Schorg, presi- 

dent of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Teamsters Local 238 is 
wanted by the police in Cedar 
Rapids, Lisbon, Mount Vernon, 
Vinton, Waukon and other 
points east and west in Iowa. 

But it isn't for any violation of 
the law. 

Rather, it’s because Schorg as 
officer and business representa- 
tive of his Teamsters local, 
travels around to negotiate and 
service contracts for union 
members of those police depart- 
ments, as well as other law en- 
forcement agencies. 

Teamsters have been repre- 
senting the sworn officers and 
civilian members of the Cedar 
Rapids police force since 1975, 
at which time the Teamsters 
won hands down in a competi- 
tion that included also the 
choice of representation by the 
Cedar Rapids Police Protective 
Association or “no union.” 

“We negotiated a contract 
and serviced that contract,” 
said Schorg. “Now each year 
we renegotiate and continually 
service the employees under 
that contract.” 
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There are all sorts of codes, 
laws and complexities the 
Teamster must follow in negoti- 
ating and servicing the con- 
tracts of the 3,500 to 3,700 mem- 
bers of his Teamsters local. 
Most of his expertise on union 
matters has been developed 
over his 16 years as an officer 
of the Teamsters local and his 
service as union steward for 10 
of his 22 years of working for 
Sanitary Farm Dairies. 

In addition to his union activ- 
ities, Schorg lives out the “Peo- 
ple Helping People” concept be- 
hind the Teamsters through a 
variety of community involve- 
ments, including service on the 
United Way board, the Linn 
County Affirmative Action Com- 
mittee for the Jail, Cedar Rap- 
ids Civil Rights Commission 
and the Linn County Compen- 
sation Board, among others. 

In 1976, Schorg received the 
Community Service Award. 
Ethan Sproston, United Way's 
AFL-CIO Community Services 
liaison, says of the Teamster, 
“Only someone aware of the 
many areas covered by the 
Teamsters Union and the num- 
ber of contracts Bob negotiates 


and services can appreciate the 
sacrifices he’s had to make. 
He’s a big bear of a man. He is 
so gentle with the elderly or 
someone in trouble, but he can 
be a bear in negotiating or 
standing up for what he be- 
lieves in.” 

This politically active Team- 
ster has also served three terms 
as mayor of Bertram and as a 
Linn County justice of the peace 
from 1961 to 1963. 

This typical Teamster notes 
also that his home number is in 
the phone book for one and all. 
“My members work around the 
clock,” Schorg says, “so they 
should have someone they can 
get hold of and have access to 
around the clock, too.” 

Brother Schorg is the stereo- 
type for the kind of Teamster 
officer we have on the scene to- 
day. Involved in organizing in 
new and innovative areas, com- 
mitted to the community and 
political action, accessible and 
determined to service the mem- 
bers, he is just one of more 
than 7,000 Teamster officers 
around the country working 
their hearts out for the union. 
And we're proud of all of them! 
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Teamsters Keep the Faith With ITU 
Despite Election Floor Hijinks 


eamsters General Presi- 
; dent Jackie Presser said it 

first when he promised 
ITU members that we wouldn't 
“walk away from our friends or 
our commitments” to ITU work- 
ers until they themselves told 
us they had decided a merger 
with our union wouldn't be in 
their best interests. 

Despite a rerun election that 
saw ITU delegates elect Robert 
McMichen as the new head of 
the group and Billy J. Austin 
and William Boarman elected 
over two incumbents favorable 
to the merger with the Team- 
sters, Jackie has proven he’s 
still a man of his word. 

In fact, recent activities at 
ITU's 126th convention in Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey from Sep- 
tember 8th thru September 14, 
1984, and since have done little 
to dissuade Teamsters that the 
Typographical Union is in trou- 
ble and needs help, if not from 
us, then from another union 
strong and aggressive enough 
to really protect workers’ inter- 
ests at the bargaining table. 

Floor action at the ITU con- 
vention reflected continuing 
strong support among rank and 
file ITU members for a vote for 
merger/affiliation with the 
Teamsters. In bids for recogni- 
tion of their views, delegates to 
the convention defeated two 
motions initiated by newly 
elected ITU President Robert 
McMichen. Never before in the 
long history of the International 
Typographical Union had an 
ITU President lost roll call votes 
on the seating of delegates. 

McMichen was attempting to 
seat the delegates from Mon- 
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treal Local 145 (ITU Syndicat 
Quebecois) who had violated 
election procedures and whose 
election as delegates was un- 
der challenge by other mem- 
bers of that local. 

McMichen's inability to re- 
solve the seating question, in 
fact, brought the entire ITU con- 
vention to a virtual standstill 
for more than three days. In an 
effort to resolve the controversy 
surrounding the seating of the 
Montreal local, McMichen was 
forced to negotiate with the del- 
egations demanding their right 
to vote on the IBT/ITU merger/ 
affiliation agreement. 

A compromise agreement 
worked out called for the lifting 
of an injunction barring ITU 
merger action, mandated that 
all other litigation concerning 
merger be withdrawn, and gave 
McMichen 90 days to reach an 
agreement with the GCIU or an- 
other union, or initiate a refer- 
endum vote among ITU's mem- 
bership to approve the IBT/ITU 
merger/affiliation agreement. 

While the delegates unani- 
mously approved the compro- 
mise resolution and agreement, 
it wasn't long before the agree- 
ment began unraveling. 


MERGER 


In fact, on September 29 and 
30, ITU members representing 
more than 20,000 active ITU 
members, met in Chicago, Illi- 
nois to establish the ITU COA- 
LITION FOR MERGER, in re- 
sponse to the inactivity from 
ITU officers on this matter. The 
group noted that as of that 
time, no real attempt had been 
made by the ITU to remove the 
federal injunction, which 
should have taken place on 
September 17. ITU President 
McMichen also seems far from 
negotiating any firm pact with 
the GCIU or any other AFL-CIO 
union. 

While the ITU COALITION 
FOR MERGER adopted a num- 
ber of resolutions, key among 
them were those urging their lo- 
cal unions to take necessary 
steps to force McMichen to 
honor the convention mandates 
and obey ITU laws. 

Teamster representatives 
were at both the ITU convention 
and the Chicago meeting to 
keep lines of communication 
open between our two groups. 
Should ITU resolve its internal 
conflicts, the Teamsters will, of 
course, be ready to talk, if ITU 
officers are interested. 
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n a brief pre-election swing 
through the East and South, 
1IBT DRIVE representatives 

proved without a doubt that 
DRIVE feeling wasn't dying out, 
even as Election Day neared. 
Perhaps the Teamsters have fi- 
nally succeeded in convincing 
our members that political ac- 
tion really must be a year- 
round cause, if we're going to 
make a difference. 

United Parcel Service depots 
received a lot of attention from 
our DRIVE field staff in that 
mid-October period, as DRIVE 
Director Wallace Clements and 
his staff hit Teamster locals in 
Danville, Bristol and Crozet, 
Virginia and Brockton, Mass. 
They even sandwiched in a 
visit to a nearby Consolidated 
Freightways facility in the Vir- 
ginia area to keep the checkoff 
rollin’ along there. 

Perhaps Clements’ success 
was inspired by the fact that on 
October 17, he had reported to 
the Teamsters board that DRIVE 
succeeded in raising more than 
$1,000,000 in the first nine 
months of 1984, after many 
years of doldrums. The board's 
strong enthusiasm could just 
have fired up the Teamster 
leader to rush back to the field 
and keep those cards coming 
in. 

DRIVE Field Representative T. 
Tommy Cutrer joined Clements 


at Teamsters Local 22 in Bristol, 
Va., where he was more than 
happy to collect DRIVE cards 
from the Teamster local’s Ten- 
nessee and Virginia UPS pack- 
age car drivers, part-timers and 
feeder drivers, at the request of 
the local’s secretary-treasurer, 
Ron Wirt, and president, Dan 
Scearce. 

Later that day, the DRIVE 
staff would motor to Danville, 
Virginia, where they conducted 
a very productive session with 
Local 22 UPS package car driv- 
ers, who responded enthusiasti- 
cally to their request for a dol- 
lar a week for DRIVE. Here, 
members listened, and as this 
Local 22 Teamster shows from 
his enthusiastic response to 
Wallace, dug deep for the new 
IBT program. 

Making the rounds, Local 22's 
Scearce and Wirt also encour- 
aged the DRIVE folks to visit 
Consolidated Freightways city 
drivers, where the IBT recruiters 
were again successful in en- 
couraging dozens of CF Team- 


sters to sign up for that buck a 
week. 

In Crozet, Virginia, Teamsters 
Local 29 Secretary-Treasurer Er- 
nie Smith reports that a recent 
sign-up by the IBT there also 
was a huge success. 

“When members hear the 
Teamster story on the very im- 
portant need for the labor 
movement to be involved in the 
political process, members are 
glad to sign the Teamster 
DRIVE authorization card for 
$1.00 a week,” Smith reports. 
“They were also inspired by the 
fact that our local union officers 
and business agents thought 
enough of the program to volun- 
tarily contribute $10.00 of their 
own money each week as a de- 
duction for DRIVE.” Now, that's 
cooperation! 

Again and again, it was the 
same, as DRIVE Representative 
Mike Mathis reports from his 
visit to Teamsters Local 653 UP- 
Sers up in Brockton, Mass. 

There, Local Secretary-Treas- 
urer Gerald Gross rallied the 
troops and turned over to 
Mathis for the IBT more than 
100 signed DRIVE pledge cards 
in short order. 

If DRIVE keeps going this 
strongly, by Election Day 1986, 
there will be no question who 
the top supporter of good labor 
candidates will be—Teamsters 
will be Number One. 
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Teamster Leaders Gather 


for Informative J.C. 43 Seminar 


ore than 100 Michigan 
Mi tecrsters descended on 

Harbor Springs, Michi- 
gan, the week of September 23- 
27, 1984, as Teamsters Joint 
Council 43 hosted its annual 
Labor Seminar for stewards and 
officers. 

Labor law, bargaining trends, 
community affairs, pension is- 
sues and health and welfare 
concerns were among the im- 
portant issues discussed during 
the week-long seminar. IBT per- 
sonnel and staff, as well as 
several department directors, 
had assisted J.C. 43 President 
Robert Holmes in the prepara- 
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roudly making an 
Po ervecrance on the 

annual Labor Day 
Muscular Dystrophy Asso- 
ciation telethon to present 
a $50,000 donation from 
IBT members was Team- 
sters V.P. Jesse Carr. 

In presenting the dona- 
tion to Telethon Chairman 
Jerry Lewis, Carr noted the 
Teamsters’ continuing be- 
lief that dystrophic dis- 
eases can be beaten and 
proclaimed the union’s on- 
going commitment to help 
in that battle. 
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tion and orchestration of a sem- 
inar that would prove both in- 
teresting and informative. 


Teamsters General President 
Jackie Presser was among those 
addressing delegates to the 
workshop session. Jackie urged 
delegates to face major chal- 
lenges confronting the IBT and 
be part of the team looking for 
solutions. The Teamster leader 
also talked about initiatives the 
union is taking to make sure we 
keep in step in these last years 
of the 20th century. 


Presser's remarks provided 
the comprehensive theme that 


united all speakers before the 
group. Labor activism is ob- 
viously an issue Teamsters feel 
is important to our overall goals 
as unionists and workers’ repre- 
sentatives today. 

At a banquet honoring both 
Teamsters General President 
Presser and General Secretary- 
Treasurer Ray Schoessling, the 
two top Teamsters commended 
the seminar principals and con- 
ferees on their evident commit- 
ment to continuing education, 
as one way of ensuring the con- 
tinued growth and strengthen- 
ing of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. 


Notice to Retirees 


To Ensure Receiving Your Retiree 
Publication, Please Let Your Local 
Know About Address Changes, 
Additions and Removals 


eamster retirees’ requests 
i to be added to the mail- 
ing list have been coming 
in rapidly, which enormously 
enthuses Retirees Department 
Director Norman Greene. 

To help us help you faster, 
however, we request that you 
remember the following brief 
reminders: 

1) Since membership mailing 
lists are maintained on a local 
union level, any changes in ad- 
dresses or removal of names 
from mailing lists should be di- 
rected to the local union from 
which an individual member re- 
tired, along with the label from 
your “Department for Retiree Af- 
fairs” newsletter. After receiv- 
ing the label, your local union 


will then be able to make the 
requested change or removal. 

2) Should you desire to have 
your name added to the mailing 
lists, please write the local 
union from which you retired to 
be put on the list, supplying 
both your Social Security num- 
ber and your current mailing 
address. This procedure will 
ensure that you receive all liter- 
ature mailed by the Department 
for Retiree Affairs as quickly as 
possible. 

With all the great things hap- 
pening in Retiree Affairs, you 
might want to check your publi- 
cations right now to ensure that 
all data is correct. We wouldn't 
want you to miss one issue of 
your newsletter. 


he International Brother- 

hood of Teamsters has 

just declared war on one 
of the most insidious enemies 
workers have—the imports 
flooding both U.S. and Cana- 
da’s shores, causing lost jobs 
and declining industries at 
home. 

The Teamsters General Exec- 
utive Board, acting at its last 
quarterly session, studied the 
question of imports intensely 
and agreed that a full-scale as- 
sault on the problem by Team- 
sters needs to be mounted to 
save American workers’ jobs 
and protect our production ca- 
pabilities. 

As General President Presser 
notes in this month's editorial, 
theme of the new IBT program 
will be “Buy American, Support 
America, Produce American.” 

Teamsters plan to start with 
an education program among 
our members and then launch a 
comprehensive legislative ef- 
fort, when the incoming 99th 
Congress convenes in January, 
1985. 
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There is mounting evidence 
that such a program is desper- 
ately needed if we are to solve 
the problems facing us. 

Consider, as the Board did, 
that the U.S. trade deficit has 
been rapidly widening since 
the mid-1970s and that from 
1982 to 1983 it nearly doubled, 
with a projection for 1984, that 
based on the first eight months 
of the year the amount of mate- 
rials and products coming into 
America will outweigh those 
going out by an astronomical 
$123.1 BILLION and still rising. 
That will more than double 
1983's already high $57.4 deficit 
imbalance. That loss of revenue 
to foreign nations, at the ex- 
pense of America’s plants and 
workers, can no longer be sanc- 
tioned! 

An expanding trade deficit 
has dire results here at home. 

Just consider: 

® The mounting unemploy- 
ment. 

@ The rising taxes the rest of 
us will have to pay to help the 
government at the federal, state 


and local levels provide for the 
needs of the unemployed. 

@ An even greater lure for 
companies to consider moving 
their operations overseas. 

e@ Ever growing losses in the 
sales of American-made goods, 
both at home and abroad. 

@ Increasing American pur- 
chases of “cheap labor” goods, 
pouring in from foreign lands. 

@ More plant closings. 

® Declining American indus- 
tries. 

And those are just a few of 
the repercussions. 

Teamsters believe there are a 
number of things that Congress 
can do to remedy this trade im- 
balance. We also believe that 
since Congress has not acted 
on its own, it is our duty to 
keep the pressure on until they 
DO act to solve the problem. 

Likewise, pressures can be 
applied by politically savvy 
Teamster affiliates to prompt 
legislation to save American 
jobs and industries by enacting 
similar legislation in our state 
legislatures. 
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The union has determined a 
number of fronts on which it 
would like to see action, and 
will be pressing strongly come 
January to get some things ac- 
complished. 

Workers can help, too. As 
Jackie has noted before, just 
take a look around your house, 
or even just your kitchen. If you 
feel like a little treasure hunt, 
try counting the number of 
products there that are foreign- 
made. On second thought, it 
would be faster to count those 
products you can find that were 
American-made. We know there 
will be darn few of them! 

To help in the education proc- 
ess, we in the Teamsters will 
be trying to ferret out those 
household products and con- 
sumer goods that ARE Ameri- 
can-made and will be giving 
you periodic, BUY, rather than 
DON'T Buy lists, to encourage 
our members to support Ameri- 
can industries and workers by 
buying well-made American 
produced products. 

If you knew you could help a 
fellow unionist save his job by 
buying moderately priced 
American Olean tile instead of 
much more expensive foreign 
import tile for your bathroom or 
kitchen, wouldn't you do it, es- 
pecially if it caused no more ex- 
pense or greater inconvenience 
for you? We think most Team- 
sters would. 

Likewise, on big ticket items 
like washers and dryers, it's 
still possible to find top caliber 
goods produced by big names 
like Whirlpool that ARE still 
American-made. We want to 
encourage those companies 
that buck the trend to make 
their parts overseas with cheap 
labor and then ship them back 
or move their entire operations 
out of the country in search of 
the fast buck and exploited 
workers. We plan to tell Team- 
sters which goods like these 
they can buy that will help 
brother and sister unionists 
across the land. 

And when we can, we'll even 
try to give our own Teamsters a 


hand by pitching those products 
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that are produced, packaged 
and delivered by our own mem- 
bers in industrial and manufac- 
turing plants at home and in 
Canada. Lever Brothers in Can- 
ada, we know, is one where 
Teamsters work the lines every 
day producing Halo shampoo, 


Impulse body spray, Dove soap, 
Colgate-Palmolive shaving 
cream and the like. 

While such attempts may 
backfire once in a while, since 
we don't always know every 
step in a production process 
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. Teamsters 

Can Help Build 
A Stronger 
America 


Ve? 
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MAKE CONGRESS 
ACT! 


eamsters Support Congressional and State Legislative Ac- 
tion to: 
@ Establish trade barriers to products ravaging Ameri- 
can industries like steel, textiles and heavy machinery. 

@ Allow America to fight unfair trading practices and encour- 
age more open trade with Canada and other trading partners. 
Expand potential government retaliatory actions against unfair 
dumping, foreign subsidies, downstream dumping and target- 
ing. 

@ Enable stricter trade law enforcement to cut out dumping of 
foreign goods on American markets. 

e Enact a “domestic content” bill for American automobiles, 
to ensure that American cars are made with American parts 
and labor. 

@ Enact legislation to identify foreign-made goods through 
country-of-origin labeling. 

@ Enact “Buy American” legislation. 
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and some companies may be 
sneaking ringers in that we 
don't know about—like a for- 
eign-made part or a plant pro- 
ducing one product in a line 
that isn't union-made while oth- 
ers are—we think we'll all still 
be ahead if you try to buy prod- 
ucts we produce, instead of the 
foreign imports that frequently 
prove more expensive. 

When members know of a 
product that is produced here, 
we want you to let us know so 
we can add it to the list and 
keep everyone working produc- 
tively. 

Imports may look like a good 
deal, but when they begin to 
cut into American markets to 
the tune of $125 BILLION a year, 
it's time to do something about 
them! 

Join the Teamsters in formu- 
lating your own at-home “Buy 
American” campaign. Then 
lend us your support when we 
march on Congress in search of 
legislation to promote “fair 
trade, not free trade,” and pro- 
tections against foreign prac- 
tices that undercut our markets 
such as dumping. 

Our jobs are on the line to- 
day, in this and many other 
areas. Won't you consider the 
impact that import could have 
on you before you purchase it 
and join the battle we have 
planned? 


Jobs Efforts Strong 
On All Fronts 


eamsters General Presi- 
i dent Jackie Presser, by 
designation of President 
Reagan, was recently named to 
serve on the Committee for Em- 
ployer Support of Veterans Em- 
ployment. 

Presser, an active proponent 
of effective jobs programs in all 
spectums of our national eco- 
nomic life, will as a member of 
the committee be working to en- 
sure service veterans, many, 
many Teamsters among them, a 
fair share of the job market. 
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Levinson Signs On 
To Advise Teamsters on Imports 


hip Levinson, Secretary 
Ccenera Emeritus of the 

International Federation 
of Chemical, Energy and Gen- 
eral Workers’ Union, who is 
also associated with the World 
Health Association of the 
United Nations, will be acting 
as a consultant for the IBT to 
develop an international affairs 
program and to work with other 
nations on the growing problem 
of imports and exports. 

In a recent address to the IBT 
General Executive Board, Levin- 
son warned that Teamsters 
must be in the forefront to deal 
with foreign entities and to pro- 
tect jobs at home. In his stir- 
ting, thought-provoking presen- 
tation, Levinson said that the 
imports situation has become 
critical, and that all nations of 
the world are today dealing in 
a global economy in what he 
termed an “industrial democ- 
racy.” 

“Multinationals are moving 
into America’s sunbelt at a dra- 
matic rate,” Levinson said, 
“where they enjoy all kinds of 
protection in a non-union envi- 
ronment. Today, there is little 
chance of meaningful tariffs so 
we must look at the reality. In 
the future, we will have to deal 
directly with governments for 
more support and for a greater 
union environment. This is cru- 
cial to the international bar- 
gaining system, internationally 
and at home. Multinationals to- 
day control our international 
economy.” 

Levinson also told the Board 
that more and more interna- 
tional trade today is based on 
bartering. Nearly 45 percent of 
all trade and manufacturing is 
bartered on the international 
scene. Levinson also saw en- 
couragement for unions in 
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Charles ‘Chip’ Levinson 


America since, as he stated, in 
most countries in the world to- 
day organizing is growing. 

He urged the Teamsters to be- 
come involved on the interna- 
tional scene and to work with 
foreign entities to encourage 
greater organizing in America, 
particularly with the multina- 
tionals who are establishing 
roots throughout the sunbelt. 

"IT have found in my travels 
throughout Europe and Asia 
that Teamsters enjoy a great re- 
spect on the international 
scene,” he said, “and I urge you 
to take advantage and to be in 
the forefront to study the crucial 
problems of international col- 
lective bargaining and to be 
more involved with global af- 
fairs.” 

Levinson stressed that soli- 
darity is the key and represen- 
tation on international boards 
is the means to achieving a bet- 
ter understanding of union 
problems internationally and to 
achieving a healthy global 
economy through more interna- 
tional involvement. 


harles Levinson, just 
Cis: as a trade 

consultant by the 
Teamsters, brings to his 
new post a wealth of expe- 
rience on the international 
trade scene, having served 
for more than 20 years as 
Secretary General of the 
International Federation of 
Chemical, Energy and 
General Workers’ Unions 
prior to his recent retire- 
ment and assumption of 
the post of Secretary Gen- 
eral Emeritus and consult- 
ant to the group. 

During his tenure with 
ICEF, the group grew a 
tiny nucleus at its found- 
ing in 1964 to a body en- 
compassing nearly seven 
million members of 250 af- 
filiated unions in 75 coun- 
tries. Today it is recog- 
nized as one of the 
leading, most influential 
democratic international 
trade organizations in the 
world. 

Levinson, who is fluent 
in five languages, also is 
actively involved with the 
World Health Organization 
of the United Nations. As 
an advisor to the Team- 
sters, he is expected to 
keep the union apprised of 
all activities affecting 
members, and in fact, in 
his first presentation to the 
Board, gave a broad rang- 
ing presentation—covering 
everything from the harbor 
scene in Alaska and Seat- 
tle, Wash. to activities 
about which we should be 
aware in Japan, Korea and 
Taiwan. 
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lou can tell when it’s elec- 
tion season. The politi- 
cians are debating; the 
candidates are out kissing ba- 
bies and the promises are 
flying fast and furiously. 
: oe Teamsters proved they're as 
EitmuUusiasm good as their word when they 
back a political team, by turn- 
ing out en masse for a novel 
political whistlestop in Port 
Elizabeth, New Jersey on Octo- 
ber 12, where participants 
heard from Republican Vice 
Presidential Candidate George 
Bush, fresh from his debate 
with Gerry Ferarro. 

Why was it novel? Well, it 
isn't everyday that the candi- 
date arrives at a dock to make 
a speech to a roaring crowd of 
1,000 bystanders by pulling up 
in a tugboat, or leaves escorted 
by a convoy of 18-wheelers 
manned by Teamsters! 

Teamsters Local 282, headed 
by Robert Sasso, pulled out all 
the stops for this Reagan/Bush 
rally, working in conjunction 
with the Longshoremen and 
their Alliance for Labor Action 
program and IBT Vice Presi- 
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dents Joseph Trerotola, Sam 
Provenzano and their members. 

Teamsters from the entire 
area participated in the mam- 
moth rally that required some 
of them to leave New York City 
as early as 4 a.m. to be at dock- 
side by the time of Bush's 
scheduled 6:30 a.m. arrival. 

On hand for a special Team- 
sters salute to the Vice Presi- 
dent were dozens of UPS and 
over-the-road drivers who 
formed a mile long caravan of 
trucks to proclaim Teamsters’ 
support for the cause. 

IBT Governmental Affairs Di- 
rector Paul Locigno, who's as- 
sisting the Reagan/Bush reelec- 
tion committee with its efforts, 
also was on hand for the festiv- 
ities, along with most of the 
union's DRIVE political action 
committee representatives, in- 
cluding its director, Wallace 
Clements, and field representa- 
tives, Bill Wright, T. Tommy 
Cutrer, Mike Mathis and How- 
ard Jones, among others. 

It was quite an event and one 
Teamsters from New York and 
New Jersey won't soon forget! 
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V.P. Holmes Heads 
Mich. Teamsters for Reagan Group 


hen the call went out for 
Wien: help, Robert 

Holmes, president of the 
75,000 member Michigan Con- 
ference of Teamsters and an In- 
ternational Vice President, ral- 
lied to the cause, announcing 
in early October that he would 
spearhead activities of the 
Michigan Democrats for Reagan 
Committee statewide through 
Election Day. 

Holmes, long a political activ- 
ist in his home state, said he 
made the decision following the 
decisive victory by President 
Reagan over Walter Mondale in 


a nationwide poll of Teamster 
members conducted by the In- 
ternational Union in August. 
“Regardless of party affiliation, 
we must vote to put the man 
with the best record in the 
White House,” he asserted, in 
encouraging members from 
Michigan and throughout the 
nation to get on the Reagan 
bandwagon. 

Holmes noted that he had 
very real personal reasons to 
endorse the Republican candi- 
date, citing Detroit's tremen- 
dous problems for workers 
caused by high joblessness and 


Jackie Questions 
Mondale’s Credibility 
on Defense 


late September cam- 
y 4 are stopover by Presi- 

dential candidate Walter 
Mondale in Seattle to visit a 
Machinists’ convention proved 
more than Teamsters General 
President Jackie Presser could 
take, especially after Mondale, 
In an effort to solicit votes from 
Seattle's aerospace industry 
workers, spoke of his dedica- 
tion to protecting aviation in- 
dustry workers’ interests. 

Jackie quickly let fly with a 
scathing press release of his 
own, in which he assailed Mon- 
dale for demonstrating “fla- 
grant hypocrisy” in his efforts to 
win votes. 
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“Throughout his career, Wal- 
ter Mondale has consistently 
taken positions harmful to the 
aerospace industry and its 
workers, not to mention the na- 
tion's defense posture,” the 
Teamster noted. “It is the 
height of hypocrisy for him now 
to come before aerospace work- 
ers seeking their support when 
he’s done about all that he 
could to jeopardize their jobs’— 
by either opposing or voting to 
scale down production of aero- 
space systems from the AWACs 
and B-1 bomber to the C-5A 
transport, the F-14 jet, the SST 
and the Space Shuttle. 


high interest rates which crip- 
pled the auto industry. “Presi- 
dent Reagan brought both of 
those figures down—without in- 
creasing the rate of inflation,” 
he noted. “And don't think infla- 
tion isn't a major issue for wage 
earners everywhere. Inflation is 
a cruel thief which steals from 
union members’ paychecks— 
never forget it!” 

In keeping his pledge of sup- 
port for the cause, Holmes and 
his members were very much in 
evidence as workers marched 
on UAW Solidarity House in 
mid-October to protest the prac- 
tice by Vice Presidential candi- 
date Geraldine Ferraro of own- 
ing and driving two foreign 
cars while American workers go 
jobless because of high auto 
imports and the lack of effective 
trade protection programs. 

While UAW officials saw 
nothing wrong with the candi- 
date’s choice of cars, terming it 
a minor point when there are 
major issues to consider in this 
campaign, Teamsters’ thinking 
was a little different. 

As General President Jackie 
Presser has been noting since 
he came into office a year and 
a half ago, unemployment, high 
inflation and ineffective import 
policies are just the kinds of 
things we need to be concerned 
about as trade unionists if we 
are to protect our own jobs and 
restore stability to the lives of 
our brothers and sisters who've 
been tossed out of theirs! The 
time has come, we believe, to 
start calling to task those who 
can help us turn these things 
around, but can’t or don't. “Be 
American, Buy American is just 
one of the tenets on which we 
stand today.” 
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ugg Canadian success story 
Pe, \ came from Teamsters In- 
@& 2 ternational Representa- 
tive Larry McDonald who, at 
Canadian Conference Director 
Ed Lawson's request, has, for 
the past two years been in- 
volved with the Northern Al- 
berta Children’s Hospital Foun- 
dation, trying to drum up 
support—using the Teamsters’ 
considerable organizing skills— 
to finance a much needed chil- 
dren's hospital in the Edmon- 
ton, Alberta area. 


“The political system denied 
the children,” Brother McDonald 
said recently.“They would not 
allocate funds. The public was 
just not responding to the Foun- 
dation’s attempt to raise money. 
The nearest fully equipped 
Children’s Hospital in the West 
was located in Vancouver, ap- 
proximately 800 miles away. To 
the East, it was Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, with a distance of 
over 1000 miles. In fact, many 
girls and boys were sent to the 
United States for proper medi- 
cal care because our own hos- 
pitals could not accommodate 
them.” 


In the interim, families of the 
ill were not only subjected to 
additional costs imposed be- 
cause of an inadequate system, 
but underwent the additional 
stress of watching their little 
ones suffer while playing the 
waiting game. 


McDonald's first task was to 
motivate the Building Trades to 
become committed to the Hospi- 
tal Foundation. They agreed, 
and each union donated one 
dollar per member, which made 
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the group's 1983 telethon a total 
success. 

During the telethon, he re- 
ports, Conference Director and 
Canadian Senator Lawson told 
the story of how they built the 
Family Care Unit with the 
Trades in Vancouver. I decided 
to approach the Building Trades 
with the idea of building a 
Dream Home, and raffling it off. 
The lottery would gross a half 
million dollars. Again, they 
agreed. 

The appropriate time to make 
this announcement was the 
1984 Telethon, which was held 
in April. “We were assured by 
the government that if we could 
raise seven million dollars, 
they would match it,” McDonald 
adds. 

This home, a dream of Team- 


At right, from left, Mayor Lawrence 
Decone, Teamsters Rep. Larry Mc- 
Donald, Triple S Corp.'s Rubin 
Stahi, Wings Homes’ Mark Gidden, 
Hospital Foundation’s Peter Hoise- 
field, and Mechanical Operators 
(Contractor) Rep. Howard Curtis at 
the groundbreaking ceremony. 
Below, the dream house becomes a 
reality with Teamsters’ help; the 
Children’s Hospital is the next goal. 


sters for some two years, is now 
near completion. The grand 
opening, appropriately, was 
scheduled for September 3, 
1984, Labour Day. 

“The fruits of labour have 
reaped a monument in honour 
of those who so generously do- 
nated the money and labour to- 
wards helping children, with 
funds from the Dream House 
Draw expected to help us get 
Phase One off the drawing 
board. “Our hospital will be 
built, one wing at a time. The 
first stage will be a Child Care 
Unit,” Brother McDonald notes 
proudly. Since Teamsters don't 
give up easily, this has to be 
the beginning of something big. 
Teamsters—in Canada and the 
U.S.—help build better commu- 
nities! We care and it shows! 
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Tough New Rules 
Governing Labor Activities 


he Comprehensive Crime 
' Control Act of 1984 was 

enacted into law on Octo- 
ber 12, 1984. This law includes 
labor amendments which sub- 
stantially increase the penalties 
and scope of the disqualifica- 
tion provision of the Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting and Disclo- 
sure Act of 1959 (Landrum- 
Griffin) and the Employee Re- 
tirement Income Security Act of 
1974 (ERISA). Moreover, these 
provisions increase the penal- 
ties for violating the labor brib- 
ery provision of the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1949 
(Taft-Hartley). The provisions of 
the Comprehensive Crime Con- 
trol Act which modify the exist- 
ing labor laws are summarized 
below. 

l. The criminal penalties for 
labor bribery under section 302 
of the Taft-Hartley Act are in- 
creased from a misdemeanor to 
a felony, if the amount of 
money or thing of value in- 
volved in the violation exceeds 
$1,000. Moreover, if the property 
received or offered exceeds 
$1,000, the fine is raised from 
$10,000 to $15,000 and the prison 
sentence is elevated from one 
to five years. 

2. The disqualification provi- 
sions under section 411 of ERISA 
and section 504 of Landrum- 
Griffin are expanded as fol- 
lows: 

a. The disqualification 
takes effect on the date of 
conviction by the trial court, 
not after the exhaustion of the 
appeal process; 

b. The potential disqualifi- 
cation period is extended 
from 5 years to a maximum of 
13 years. The exact length of 
disqualification between 3 
and 13 years is a matter of 
trial court discretion; 

c. The provision requiring 
automatic disqualification 
upon conviction is applied 
retroactively to individuals 
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who were convicted before 

the enactment of this law. 

3. The amendments added 
provisions to ERISA and Lan- 
drum-Griffin which require that 
the salaries of convicted offi- 
cials must be placed in escrow, 
pending the appeal process. 
The “escrow” provisions provide 
that whenever any person has 
been barred from a position in 
an employee benefit plan or 
union as a result of a convic- 
tion, and has filed an appeal of 
that conviction, the person's 
salary shall be placed in es- 
crow by the organization re- 
sponsible for payment of such 
salary. The payment of such 
salary into escrow shall con- 
tinue for the duration of the ap- 
peal or for the period of time 
during which such salary would 
be otherwise due, whichever 
period is shorter. Upon the final 
reversal of the person's convic- 
tion on appeal, the amounts in 
escrow shall be paid to the 
union official. However, if the 
individual's conviction is sus- 
tained on appeal, the amounts 
in escrow shall be returned to 
the organization responsible for 
payment of those amounts. 

4. The list of offenses which 
disqualify a person from serv- 
ing with a labor organization or 
an employee benefit plan has 
been expanded by creating the 
following disqualifying offense: 
any felony involving abuse or 
misuse of a person's position to 
seek or obtain illegal gain at 
the expense of the members of 
the union or the beneficiaries of 
the employee benefit plan, or a 
conspiracy to commit any such 
crime or an attempt to commit 
such crimes. 

5. Disqualification from em- 
ployee benefit plans and labor 
organizations has been ex- 
tended to virtually foreclose 
any and all employment with 
both types of entities. 

6. Section 411 of ERISA and 
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section 504 of the Landrum-Grif- 
fin provide that “no person 
shall knowingly hire, retain, 
employ or otherwise place any 
other person to serve in any ca- 
pacity in violation of the [dis- 
qualification provisions].” Any- 
one who permits a person to 
serve in a position, in violation 
of these provisions, is subject to 
a $10,000 fine, imprisonment for 
5 years, or both. 

7. Section 506 of ERISA is 
amended to provide the Secre- 
tary of Labor the responsibility 
and authority to detect and in- 
vestigate civil and criminal vio- 
lations related to the provisions 
of this statute and other related 
federal laws. 

8. A final proviso to the labor 
amendments preserves the 
states’ authority to enact legis- 
lation addressing various labor 
practices. This proviso is in ac- 
cordance with the United States 
Supreme Court's recent holding 
in Brown v. Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees, Local Union 
No. 54, 116 L.R.R.M. 2921 (1984), 
a labor preemption decision 
which recognizes the states’ au- 
thority to enact legislation es- 
tablishing disqualification crite- 
ria for labor officials. 
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Teamsters Are Proud of 


Tough Truck Safety Bill 
Just Enacted That 
We Helped Create! 


n the waning hours of the 
Jes: Congress, the IBT sco- 

red an important legislative 
victory for truck safety. 

The truck safety legislation, 
called “The Motor Carrier 
Safety Act of 1984,” finally 
passed Congress following tire- 
less negotiations between the 
IBT, the House and Senate com- 
mittees, and other interested 
parties over the bill’s provisions 
to offer professional drivers 
some new federal safety protec- 
tions. 

IBT Director of Safety and 
Health R.V. Durham called pas- 
sage of the bill a “significant 
victory for our membership, 


whose lives are at stake every 
day on our nation’s highways.” 

Although the Motor Carrier 
Safety Act was originally intro- 
duced by Senator John C. Dan- 
forth (R.-Mo.), it had the key 
support of Congressman James 
J. Howard (D.-N.J.). 

The bill provides for stiff civil 
penalties against employers 
who violate recordkeeping re- 
quirements or commit a serious 
pattern of safety violations, re- 
sulting in an imminent safety 
hazard. The bill also provides 
for timely federal inspection fol- 
lowing an employee complaint 
alleging unsafe equipment and 
gives the employee the right to 


accompaniment on such inspec- 
tions. Moreover, the bill author- 
izes a study of heavy truck 
crashworthiness, handling, 
braking and stability, and a 
second study of the health haz- 
ards to which truck occupants 
are exposed. 

Through the combined efforts 
of the IBT Legislative and 
Safety and Health Departments, 
the passage of the truck safety 
bill is not only another signifi- 
cant achievement for our mem- 
bers, but also for the motoring 
public. 


Congressional Study Faults 
‘Soft’ Truck Safety Audits, ‘Sham’ Enforcement 


n investigative report just 
BA rsiecses by the House 

Government Operations 
Committee charges that the De- 
partment of Transportation is 
performing “soft” audits of 
trucking companies and has a 
“sham enforcement effort.” 

Congresswoman Cardiss Col- 

lins (D.-Ill.), chairwoman of the 
Government Activities and 
Transportation Subcommittee of 
the Government Operations 
Committee, who drafted the re- 
port entitled “Protecting the In- 
tegrity of the Department of 
Transportation's Truck Safety 
Audits,” summarized the Sub- 
committee's findings as follows: 
“What we show in this report 
is that DOT auditors who are 
supposed to be reporting 


safety violations during in- 
spections of trucking compa- 
nies may not be reporting 
those violations. In today’s 
deregulated, highly competi- 
tive, trucking environment, 
more pressure than ever is on 
the trucking companies to vi- 
olate Federal safety stand- 
ards. This is why the Depart- 
ment has to take steps to 
protect its inspections.” 


The subcommittee found that 
every year the DOT performs 
12,000 audits or inspections of 
trucking companies. In addi- 
tion, roughly 30,000 trucks are 
spot-checked on the road an- 
nually. Audits are supposed to 
check such items as truck main- 
tenance, compliance with driver 


hours-of-service regulations, 
driver qualifications, and han- 
dling of hazardous materials. 
Numerous inquiries by subcom- 
mittee investigators and testi- 
mony before the subcommittee 
revealed however, that DOT 
auditing lacks credibility. For 
example, testimony by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office showed 
that some auditors will almost 
never seek a fine from a motor 
carrier no matter what the vio- 
lation. 

Congresswoman Collins has 
characterized such enforcement 
as “lackadaisical” and a threat 
to safety on the nation’s high- 
ways. The committee report 
concludes with suggestions for 
tightening the DOT inspection 
process. 
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Watch Your Step! 


new survey from the Bu- 
A: of Labor Statistics 

shows why falls are one 
of the most frequent causes of 
construction injuries. 

The survey, which investi- 
gated 774 workers in all indus- 
tries who were injured by falls 
over a six-month period, re- 
vealed that most workers were 
not given safety equipment. Of 
an 80% not given fall protection 
(lifelines), more than half felt 
that they needed none. More- 
over, more than half said that 
they worked daily at the height 
from which they fell. Neverthe- 
less, it was determined that 
85% of the workers who lost 
work time as a result of their 
injuries were off the job an av- 
erage of 31 days. 

Short falls were found to have 
caused the most injuries. While 
55% of the workers in the sur- 
vey fell from 3 to 10 feet, 25% 
fell more than 15 feet. Workers 
loading or unloading material 
took 17% of the falls, the most 
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Inspecting 
Plastering, drywall 
and insulation work 
Structural ironwork 


Construction activity 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


for any work activity. The BLS other industry. 


report also indicated that 42% The report is available from 
of all injuries occurred in con- BLS, entitled “Injuries Resulting 
struction, more than in any from Falls from Elevations.” 


REMINDER ON YOUR WITHDRAWAL CARD 


Article XVIII, Section 5 of the International Constitution 
requires that when you leave the craft or if you become 
unemployed or retire, you must request a withdrawal card 


from your Local Union. If you do not request a withdrawal 
card, your Local Union is obliged to issue the withdrawal card 
after the period of time and subject to the conditions 
specified in the International Constitution and/or the Local 
Union Bylaws. 
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CONSUMERS CORNER 


inance charges or credit 
| ee can mount faster 

than consumers usually 
realize. Even a relatively mod- 
erate debt in a few years can 
cost you thousands of hard- 
earned dollars in interest if you 
don't do all you can to reduce 
it. Spend time shopping for a 
loan even as you shop for a car, 
boat or other major purchase. 

Compare the annual percent- 
age rates of loans offered to 
you. The APR is the percentage 
cost of credit on a yearly basis. 
Also compare the finance 
charge. This is the total dollar 
amount you pay to use credit. It 
includes interest costs and 
other costs such as service 
charges, some credit related in- 
surance premiums or appraisal 
fees. All creditors must state 
the cost of their credit in these 
terms under the Truth in Lend- 
ing Law. 

The length of a loan has a 
major impact on the ultimate 
cost to the consumer. Long term 
loans featuring relatively low 
monthly costs seem attractive, 
but the longer the term of a 
loan, the more expensive it is. 
The cost of a 5-year loan is con- 
siderably higher than 36 or 48 
month loans available at the 
same or slightly lower interest 
rates. 

There are a number of consid- 
erations when shopping for a 
loan. Among them: 

In its Credit Shopping Guide, 
the Federal Trade Commission 
offers the following advice: 

—Before signing on the dot- 
ted line, call several creditors 
and ask each what their annual 
percentage rates are for the 
type of loan you want. By using 
the phone you can take your 
time making a decision without 
feeling pressured. 

—Consider the time period 
for the loan. The more time you 
take to pay back what you bor- 
row, the more it will cost you. 
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Monthly payments are lower, 
but is the extra time worth the 
added cost? 

—Compare the “cash price.” 
Costs of borrowing can be hid- 
den in the price of the merchan- 
dise, in which case the Finance 
Charge and Annual Percentage 
Rate would not tell you the real 
cost of credit. Therefore, also 
try to compare “cash price” as 
carefully as possible. 

—Credit insurance is usually 
optional. Don't be talked into 
buying it if you don't want it. 
“Credit life insurance” often 
sold at an extra charge with a 
loan pays the creditor the bal- 
ance of your debt if you die. 

Finance charges or credit fees 
can mount faster than insurers 
usually realize. 

With interest rates over 12 
percent to over 13 percent, it 
pays to shop around. Do not be 
swayed by comments such as 
one bank advertising for a long 
loan stating you pay less each 
month; so you have more each 
month. That is potentially mis- 
leading reasoning. Your sav- 
ings account does not earn 12 to 
over 13 percent. 

Rates on installment pur- 
chases and personal loans are 
even higher than mortgages. 
You can keep credit costs to a 


minimum by following these 
policies: 

—Pay down as much as you 
can, not the least the seller will 
permit. 

—Borrow the least you need; 
and take on the debt only when 
you really require the cash. 
This principle can save on 
home improvement loans, espe- 
cially on do-it-yourself projects 
which may spread over months. 

The Equal Credit Opportunity 
Act prohibits lending institu- 
tions from discriminating 
against a loan applicant on the 
basis of race, color, religion, 
national origin, sex, marital 
status or age (provided that the 
applicant is of legal age to con- 
tract for debt), or because all or 
part of the applicant's income 
derive from any public assist- 
ance program, or that the appli- 
cant has in good faith exercised 
any right under the Consumer 
Credit Protection Act. 

According to the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp., “Con- 
sumer News,” once a loan ap- 
plication has been filed, the 
bank has 30 days to inform the 
applicant whether the loan will 
be granted. If the bank decides 
not to grant the loan, it must 
inform the applicant in writing 
that the loan will not be 
granted. 

The bank must state the rea- 
son why you are not receiving 
the loan. They must also inform 
you that you have a right to ask 
for and receive a statement of 
the reason, and provide a state- 
ment informing you of your 
rights under the Equal Credit 
Opportunity Act (ECOA). In- 
cluded must be the name and 
address of the federal agency 
that supervises the bank's com- 
pliance with this law. The bank 
must also inform the applicant 
if the information it obtained 
from the credit reporting agency 
or a third party contributed to 
the denial of credit. 
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AFTER THE ELECTION, 
KEEP DRIVE ALIVE! 


Your incredible outpouring of enthusiasm, voluntary DRIVE contributions and support 
for the IBT DRIVE program made a crucial difference for Teamsters’ political activities 
this year. We saw real results November 6, when many, many Teamster-endorsed 
candidates won or were returned to seats in government at the federal, state, city and 
local levels. 


Through DRIVE, you helped educate millions of our members and their families, 
participated in voter registration drives, and proved with your commitment to the 
DRIVE checkoff programs that you know the importance of political activity and are on 
board to stay. 


To retain the strength we showed this fall, 
DRIVE MUST stay alive — day-to-day and 
year-in, year-out. We know now that it can’t , 
be an Election Year interest for the union. 
We have to know the politicians and their 
interests and we have to work daily at 
making our own opinions known. 


DRIVE is again a full-time IBT | 
program. Won’t you continue helping it & 
grow in 1985? 

We proved this year we can do it. 


Now, let’s show them we really mean 
business! 


e in the Teamsters, as do others in 
W:- labor movement, have a lot to be 

thankful for this Thanksgiving. As 
our Canadian brothers and sisters did on 
October 8, we pause to celebrate this spe- 
cial holiday each year in gratitude for those 
blessings. Americans also use the occasion 
as a time to remember the sacrifices of our 
forefathers who, through their blood, sweat 
and tears, forged a nation out of a wilder- 
ness and claimed for all Americans to come 
a heritage of freedom--both of government 
and from religious persecution. 

Americans have always labored hard, but 
haven't always been rewarded for their 
work. The growth of the American labor 
movement, and the protections for workers 
such unionism affords, is another thing for 
which we should pause and be grateful this 
November 22. 

From the struggles of the valiant men and 
women who formed the Teamsters and the 
nation’s other unions came the 40-hour 


week, the eight-hour day, workmen's com- 
pensation, safety and health protections, 
vacation and holiday pay, pensions, health 
and welfare coverage and a whole litany of 
other benefits enjoyed by the entire work- 
force today as a result of unions’ militant 
efforts. 

Today, Teamsters are leading the march 
to solve the problems that threaten our fu- 
tures -- from imports to inflation to job crea- 
tion and reeducation for our members in the 
face of changing times and technologies. 
The Teamsters have been noted always for 
their ability to keep pace with the times and 
meet whatever new challenges arise. We 
plan ahead, as well as remember our roots! 

Your union encourages all Teamsters to 
pause and give thanks for whatever per- 
sonal blessings you have enjoyed or may 
enjoy in the coming years. Giving a little 
thanks for the existence of organized labor 
wouldn't be a bad idea either, would it, 
when you come to think of it! 
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Wakes 


THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 


s 1984 closes and we be- 
A: to reflect on the fu- 

ture and the issues that 
will face Congress and the 
Administration in the New 
Year, we must also reflect on 
what we have accomplished as 
we look at the results in the 
post election period. 

This year, as you know, has 
been dedicated to getting our 
members interested in our na- 
tional DRIVE program. Much of 
the year, the Teamsters also 
concerned themselves with 
election politics, working at all 
levels to ensure that good can- 
didates were returned to office 
and friends of labor were 
elected to help us reach our 
goals. We feel that in both 
areas we Teamsters were very 
successful. 

If 1984 has taught us any les- 
sons at all, it is that as a politi- 
cal force, when we are united, 
we can achieve anything. 
That's a force we can now call 
into action as the new Congress 
enters, come January, 1985. 

The results of polling done for 
Teamsters by a respected inde- 
pendent polling firm and con- 
ducted in key union, blue-collar 
precincts throughout the nation, 
show a shifting in the American 
political structure. There really 
is no longer a blue-collar vote, 
but rather a middle American 
vote that reflects the views and 
aspirations of all Americans in 
every demographic stratum. 
Our polls showed that union 
member households were di- 
vided in the presidential elec- 
tion with clearly half of the vote 
splitting from traditional labor 
endorsements. 

Results of the polling con- 
firmed the accuracy of the 
Teamsters’ own perceptions. 
These exit polling results, we 
should add, closely mirrored 
the results our own members 
came up with in their straw poll 
last summer, in which they 
voted by a 53.6% to 43.3% mar- 


gin for Reagan over Mondale. 

Our exit polling showed 
union members by 75% majority 
feel that the political process is 
best served when labor remains 
bipartisan, and in another im- 
portant finding, that union vot- 
ers were almost equally split in 
their support of the Democratic 
and Republican parties. 

We in the Teamsters are 
proud of the success of DRIVE 
in the election. We supported 
candidates from both political 
parties with the final national 
result of a 73% success rate in 
terms of DRIVE dollars for 
Teamster supported candidates 
throughout the nation who were 
elected. 

The results of the election 
proved conclusively that no po- 
litical party can claim owner- 
ship of organized labor, and 
that, while once labor could 
count on nearly 100% support of 
its candidates, today union 
members are independent 
thinkers and well educated vot- 
ers who flow in the mainstream 
of American political thinking 
regardless of endorsements. 

We in the Teamsters are 
proudest, however, not just be- 
cause our candidates won—and 
that includes a sizable number 
of Democrats on the Senate, 
Congressional, state and local 
legislative levels, as well as 
the Reagan-Bush team—but be- 
cause we proved that we really 
do march in tune with our mem- 
bers, and when united, can ac- 
complish whatever we set out 
to do. Let me, therefore, con- 
gratulate you for your political 
involvement and urge you to 
keep it up. 

As we prepare for the New 
Year, we must demand louder 
than ever to stop shipping 
American jobs to foreign 
shores. Foreign imports are kill- 
ing American workers through 
a loss of security and strength 
and American jobs are being 
decimated left and right. We 
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must demand a halt to Ameri- 
can dollars being shipped over- 
seas for foreign-made products. 
We must restabilize our own 
nation by fostering a true Amer- 
ican economy through true 
American production so that the 
greatest workforce of the free 
trade world will once again be 
the provider of that world. 

Be American, Support Ameri- 
can, Buy American—that is our 
New Year's resolution for 1985. 

As the holiday season enters, 
let me wish you and yours, on 
behalf of all our officers and 
staffers, the happiest of holi- 
days and all the best during the 
coming New Year. 


Fraternally, 
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gg he IBT Newspaper Drivers 
m™ Division hosted a two-day 

©" seminar on October 24 
and 25, attracting more than 50 
local union representatives to 
Washington, D.C. for an enthu- 
siastic session at International 
headquarters. 

Newspaper Drivers Division 
Director Carmen Parise noted 
the inaugural nature of the ses- 
sions, gave delegates an over- 
view on what the new division 
would like to achieve, and dis- 
cussed with delegates the many 
services available not only from 
his branch, but from headquar- 
ters as a whole. 

“The International wants to 
help,” Parise noted, and has 
done so by establishing a divi- 
sion to serve the special needs 
of those working within the 
newspaper industry. “This divi- 
sion feels it can be of greatest 
assistance as a clearinghouse 
for information, to help each 
and every local dealing with 
this industry within our union, 
whether it be with contract ne- 
gotiations, legislative assist- 
ance or whatever. We see a 
great need within our jurisdic- 
tion and will try to fill it.” 

Parise added that the ways in 
which the union can provide as- 
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sistance are innumerable, but 
include providing assistance in 
organizing, as well as in coor- 
dinating collective bargaining. 
He urged delegates to “use this 
forum to discuss our common 
interests, our problems, become 
aware of the facilities avail- 
able, and take encouragement 
to make use of these facilities.” 

Carmen also discussed the 
problems of organizing, servic- 
ing agreements, and of negoti- 
ating renewals of present 
agreements. "We all have prob- 
lems and we want to discuss 
them so that they can be 
avoided in the future,” Parise 
said. “If we all work together, 
we can become one of the most 
lively and productive divisions 
within this International.” 

Convening the session at In- 
ternational headquarters, as al- 
ways, made delegates aware 
also of other IBT departments 
and the resources available 
from each, should delegates be 
in need of their services. 

Welcoming the delegates to 
Washington was Teamsters 
General President Jackie 
Presser. “Your division is one of 
the most exciting divisions that 
we've got here,” he said. “It's 
new and it's innovative.” 


Presser told the delegates that 
the Canadian, Eastern, South- 
ern, Western and Central Con- 
ferences are all growing. “All 
the other labor unions are de- 
clining and we are growing,” 
he continued. 

The Teamster leader noted 
that this division stands at the 
leading edge of the technologi- 
cal revolution, proclaiming that 
“the name of the game is com- 
munications. The newspaper 
and print media, the television 
and radio stations are the com- 
munications networks of the na- 
tion and it's our objective to 
make them the selfsame com- 
munications networks of the 
Teamsters Union,” Presser said. 

He concluded his speech by 
reminding the delegates that 
the IBT is the world's foremost 
International Union and ad- 
vised that, when they go back 
home, they convey to their 
members what they learned. He 
urged the delegates to let mem- 
bers know that all the facilities 
at headquarters stand ready to 
serve them. 

Director Parise reminded the 
delegates that it was Jackie 
Presser who envisioned, cre- 
ated and developed the new di- 
vision. 
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Joe Konowe, director of the 
IBT Industrial Trades Division, 
emphasized to the delegates 
that if the division is to suc- 
ceed, it must extend itself not 
only within its jurisdiction with 
drivers, but to all the allied 
trades involved in making up 


the newspaper. 


Norman Greene, director of 
the IBT Retiree Affairs Depart- 
ment, stressed to delegates the 
value of the IBT retirees net- 
work. “Take advantage of their 
excellent services and have 
them work for you,” Greene 
said. “Retirees are the greatest 
resource available in assisting 
the local unions—by handbill- 
ing and by picketing. Our affili- 
ated retiree chapters are open- 
ing up all over the country—be 
smart because you're going to 
need these retirees today or to- 
morrow and they're going to be 
there for you.” 

Carmen Parise and IBT 
Trustee Teddy Cozza, a long- 
time newspaper industry vet- 
eran, led an open discussion 
concerning the daily newspa- 
per, U.S.A. Today, and various 
issues the Teamsters Union 
confronts with this tabloid. 
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Much was discussed and delib- 
erated upon, as regards what 
has quickly come to be the third 
largest-selling newspaper in 
the country. Cozza added many 
insights to the discussion, 
based on his years of experi- 
ence within this key industry. 

IBT Director of Govern- 
mental Affairs Paul Locigno 
spoke to the delegates on the 
political issues facing labor 
unions at this time. Suggesting 
that sometimes the Teamsters 
must take stands, based on the 
best interests of our own mem- 
bers, rather than others, Lo- 
cigno stressed the importance 
of keeping in contact with Sen- 
ators and Congressmen, term- 
ing them the “business agents 
for the federal government.” 

“Congress passes all the 
laws that will affect and have 
affected labor unions, that is 
now and in the future, so stay 
politically aware of what is 
going on in Washington,” he 
urged. 

A special guest speaker at 
the conference was John Len- 
gel, Vice President of Public Re- 
lations for Gray & Company, a 
public relations firm located in 


Washington, D.C. Lengel de- 
tailed the many facets of public 
relations and media relations 
and urged delegates to learn 
how to handle both. Lengel 
stressed that in addition to pre- 
senting a positive image to the 
public, it’s important to talk to 
the press, in good times and 
bad, if you want your message 
to be adequately understood. 
Director of Organizing Vicki 
Saporta brought delegates 
some good news. She informed 
affiliates that organizing within 
the Newspaper Division has in- 
creased considerably since the 
formation of the division and 
volunteered her department's 
assistance on any and all cam- 
paigns on which they embark. 
Dave Sweeney, director of the 
Legislative Department for the 
IBT, briefed delegates on the 
Labor-Management Racketeer- 
ing Bill, meaningful labor law 
reform proposals and the just- 
passed Omnibus Crime Bill, and 
how all of these issues affect 
the Teamsters Union. “Get in- 
volved in the political process 
or else you will not be informed 
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on what's going on in the legis- 
lative process,” Sweeney 
stated. 

Wallace Clements, Director of 
DRIVE for the IBT, also stressed 
the importance of Teamsters’ 
strong political activity. “We 
need to be at the top of the la- 
bor polls, and in order to do 
that, we must raise more money 
for DRIVE, enabling us to en- 
dorse the political candidates of 
our choice,” Clements said. 
“Political action is the name of 
the game.” He concluded his re- 
marks by stressing, “Work, 
vote, join IBT DRIVE, and to- 
gether, we will drag down the 
anti-labor employers.” 

Bill Gullifer, secretary-treas- 
urer of Teamsters Local 628 in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, of- 
fered grass roots input on the 
question of political activity, 
speaking on the importance of 
unity councils as a political 
tool. This is the mechanism that 
allows all local unions in each 
specific area to affiliate with 
other area labor unions ex- 
pressly for the purpose of in- 
creasing communications and 
promoting solidarity on key is- 
sues. 

As always at such sessions, 
the give-and-take between offi- 
cers and delegates was an ex- 
tremely valuable part of the 
sessions. 

Elton Schade, secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 372 in Detroit, 
Michigan, one of the program 
speakers, told the delegates 
about his local’s problems with 
a recent Oakland Press con- 
tract that eventually led to 
lengthy court litigation, and 
among other things, the affir- 
mation by the courts that dis- 
trict managers in this industry 
are considered supervisors un- 
der the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. 

In summarizing the case, 
Schade reminded delegates 
that not only are labor board 
decisions taking longer, but 
often are being handed down 
with decisions adverse to la- 
bor's interests. 
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Brother Schade emphasized 
the importance of effective con- 
tract expiration language and 
urged all local unions to be 
aware of the many unscrupu- 
lous law firms representing 
their employers. “We could be 
vulnerable to their anti-union 
programs,” he warned. 

IBT Legal Counsel John Cli- 
maco detailed this same recent 
NLRB decision and how it af- 
fects the Teamsters Union. Cli- 
maco stressed the fact that, 
“unless we get together and en- 
ergize the labor movement, we 
will all be dead! Labor is the 
historical victor and we must 
work at keeping this victory a 
prosperous one. Learn to deal 


Jackie's UNICO 
Man of the Year in III. 


eamsters General Presi- 
: dent Jackie Presser was 

recently named “Man of 
the Year” by the River Grove, 
Illinois chapter of UNICO, the 
largest Italian-American service 
organization in the United 
States. 

Joining in the tribute to the 
Teamster leader were a number 
of Teamster leaders, including 
dinner co-chairmen and IBT 
Vice Presidents Robert Holmes 
and Don Peters. IBT General 
Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling joined a contingent 
of other Teamster leaders, civic 
and business dignitaries who 
turned out for this mutual trib- 
ute—to Presser and to the 
Teamsters for the daily charita- 
ble activities in which they take 
so much pride. 

Presser is a longtime friend of 
the charitable group, whose 130 
chapters raise more than two 
million dollars each year for a 
variety of causes, including 
Teamster favorite Little City. He 
emphasized in accepting the 
honor that UNICO’'s name em- 
bodies the same qualities that 
inspire our nearly two million 
Teamsters Union members. Un- 
ity, Neighborliness, Integrity, 


with labor and its problems,” 
he urged. “The way to licking 
these problems is through col- 
lective bargaining.” 

Tom McGrath, an IBT cena 
organizer, spoke to the dele- 
gates about the International 
Typographical Union and the 
many issues this union has 
faced, comparing them to the 
problems the Teamsters Union 
confronts within the newspaper 
industry. 

Others participating at the 
sessions included: IBT Commu- 
nications Director Duke Zeller, 
IBT Information Center Director 
Ann Thompson and IBT Re- 
search Director Mary Ann 
Keeffe. 


Charity and Opportunity are 
qualities we all need in our 
lives if we are to be contribut- 
ing members of society, Jackie 
added. 

“The Teamster commitment to 
charity is a side of our union 
you do not often see in the 
newspapers or on television,” 
he noted, but there are thou- 
sands out there who really 
count, the “people who are part , 
of the great volunteer effort 
throughout America, and they 
know and appreciate Teamster 
contributions.” 

You see such contributions 
yourselves from brother and sis- 
ter Teamsters like “Tony Apa 
Senior, Tony Apa Junior, Tony 
Judge and Tony Lupo, all of 
whom have worked to make 
this UNICO chapter one of the 
best in the country,” Presser 
added. 

Jackie suggested to the group 
that while they honored him 
that night in early November, : 
they really honored thousands 
of volunteers like our own | 
Teamsters who believe in good , 
work as a way of life. “As | 
United Way says, thanks to 
you, it works for all of us,” he | 
volunteered in conclusion. 
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WA Members voting on the 
mW ip proposed new National 
= @ Master Freight Agree- 
ment next March will make 
their decision based on the 
merits of what IBT negotiators 
can obtain. 

They will study the dollars 
and cents of the proposal and 
decide whether the package is 
to their liking, but in all likeli- 
hood, they will never see or be- 
gin to appreciate all the work 
that went into getting that doc- 
ument into printed form. 

Behind the scenes, incredible 
amounts of work go into the 
creation of each National Mas- 
ter Freight Agreement. Since 
1967, and the first contract, the 
union negotiating committee 
has always gone into the talks 
with employers fully armed 
with all the facts, clear on what 
the members involved want, 
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and determined to win the best 
package possible. This contract 
will be no exception, but the 
task has been complicated by 
deregulation’s repercussions 
over the years since 1980 and 
its impact on the industry. 

But exactly how is a master 
agreement put together, when i 
affects hundreds of thousands 
of Teamsters and hundreds of 
employers, each with unique 
and personal interests? 

On the union side, it’s a fas- 
cinating story—one that pro- 
vides for individual member in- 
put and allows the democratic 
process to operate at its best. 

Consider what has already 
taken place, months before the 
negotiations formally begin in 
January, 1985. 

First, there was the accumu- 
lation of a team, in this case, a 
cadre of IBT departments 


charged with providing the 
facts and figures necessary to 
guide negotiators. General 
President Presser, of course, 
will lead the union's bargaining 
team, as chairman of the 
union's National Freight Indus- 
try Negotiating Committee. At 
his request, early on the IBT'’s 
Research, Economics, Legal, 
Reproduction and Central Files 
departments, along with Vice 
President Walter Shea's office, 
began coordinating their efforts 
to produce the data we need. 
Each department had its own 
duties, assigned months ear- 
lier, to help move the negotia- 
tions along. 

Vice President Shea, who has 
helped guide NMFA negotiating 
committees with his finely 
honed bargaining skills for 
many years now, set as one of 
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his staff's first priorities the 
drafting and compilation of a 
survey among NMFA-covered 
Teamsters. This tool, computer- 
ized for ready reference by the 
negotiating committee, contains 
invaluable information to guide 
the IBT team in the talks. 

It will be his team's job to 
keep the negotiations on track, 
logging in potential changes on 
the agreement as they're de- 
cided on, and coordinating ac- 
tivities day-by-day with both 
the negotiating team and affili- 
ates. 

Elsewhere, the IBT Research 
Department was charged with 
surveying each Teamster 
freight local and soliciting their 
input on what their members 
would like to see in the new 
contract. They had to assess in- 
dustry conditions, determining 
where each local stands today, 
four years after deregulation, in 
terms of members, job classifi- 
cations and concerns. 
Painstakingly, as each local 


responded, usually after host- 
ing a membership meeting to 
discuss the topic, Research staf- 
fers compiled each suggestion, 
categorized it by type, broke it 
down by article or contract sec- 
tion number, identified from 
which local each and every 
suggestion had come, and col- 
lated the vast store of material 
into kits for the screening com- 
mittee to study. Since there are 
nearly 300 locals covered by the 
freight contract, almost all of 
which sent in detailed sugges- 
tions for change, you can imag- 
ine the complexity of this as- 
signment. 

Data on all economic issues 
was, for the first time in the 
union's history, posted on com- 
puter for ready access, provid- 
ing the capabilities to give the 
negotiating committee day-by- 
day reports on major trends 
emerging for the talks. Down 
the road, of course, having this 
data is expected to enable the 
Teamsters to compare demo- 
graphics on this enormous IBT 
industry at will, analyze their 
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various benefits and target 
needs by area, simply by feed- | 
ing the data into the computer. 

Elsewhere, the IBT Economics | 
Department was collecting and | 
collating other important data 
necessary to the talks, and stor- 
ing its results on computer as 
well. 

The IBT Legal Department 
was busy, meanwhile, survey- 
ing any past or pending litiga- 
tion that would impact on the 
talks, studying legal questions 
referred to it by the screening 
committee and advising affili- 
ates of the legal requirements 
involved. 

Early in October, of course, 
before the mailing of the first 
surveys, a meeting had been 
convened of a two-person com- 


mittee from each freight local in | 


Chicago to apprise these Team- 
ster officers in the field that ne- 
gotiations were approaching 
and to urge their active involve- 
ment in the negotiating proc- 
ess. This was the first of count- 
less meetings that will take 
place in coming months, as the 
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screening committee, negotiat- 
ing committee and employers 
argue back and forth on a pro- 
spective contract. 

On November 14 and 15, the 
National Negotiating Commit- 
tee Screening Committee, com- 
posed of conference freight divi- 
sion directors and two 
representatives from each of the 
four American area confer- 
ences, along with V.P. Shea 
and IBT staffers, then sat down 
and carefully explored each 
and every suggestion posed. 
The enormity of that act was 
mind-boggling, especially con- 
sidering that on some pro- 
posals, there were dozens upon 
dozens of suggestions. The 
sheer bulk, in fact, told negotia- 
tors in some cases, that these 
were issues that needed to be 
looked at, since so many in- 
volved raised a point. 

As one newcomer to the 
freight talks said, after sitting 
in on a preliminary session, 
"It's the most democratic pro- 
cess I've ever seen. The na- 
tional negotiating committee 
really wants members to have 
their say, and explores in depth 
every suggestion that’s made.” 

Following the national 
screening committee’s perusal 
of the proposals, IBT affiliates 
met in the Eastern, Western, 
Southern and Central Confer- 
ence regions on November 16, 
to consider the voluminous 
package of proposals, along 
with any individual supple- 
ments to the agreement affect- 
ing their members. In the East, 
for example, one meeting was 
hosted to explain the master 
proposal. Following that, 13 in- 
dividual sessions began to ex- 
plore various supplements af- 
fecting Eastern Conference 
affiliates and accept any sug- 
gested changes. When final 
changes have been incorpo- 
tated, a printed version of the 
package will be prepared. 

The same type of meeting 
was taking place in the West- 
em, Southern and Central Con- 
ference regions that day. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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Member Input Viewed 


Essential on NMFA 


eamsters Chief NMFA 
; negotiator, General 
President Jackie 
Presser, viewed as a key es- 
sential toward 1985's freight 
talks the input of our own 
freight industry Teamsters. 

To get their views, the ne- 
gotiating committee ad- 
dressed a personal inquiry to 
each NMFA-covered Teamster 
to get his or her personal 
viewpoint on the direction 
the freight talks should take, 
in addition to surveying all 
freight locals. 

On November 2, the Na- 
tional Freight Industry Nego- 
tiating Committee mailed 
each covered member a two- 
page confidential survey 
form and answer sheet, re- 
questing that master freight- 
ers return their responses to 
headquarters to guide the 
union as it begins negotia- 
tions early next year. 


The committee aimed its 
inquiry at a number of areas, 
among them: what kind of 
work the individual did; the 
relative importance in which 
he or she ranked contract 
bargaining targets, such as 
health and welfare, holidays, 
pensions, vacations, wages, 
job security and cost-of-living 
adjustments; health and 
safety considerations, and 
ways in which to increase job 
security. The survey also 
asked drivers, while remain- 
ing anonymous, to indicate 
their age group, how long 
they'd been employed, 
whether they were presently 
on layoff, and other data. 

The survey is expected to 
provide major assistance to 
negotiators and will augment 
the data already submitted 
by local unions, in formulat- 
ing any final contract pro- 
posal. 


NMFA 


On December 14, another ses- 
sion was planned, at which the 
larger two-person committee 
from each freight local would 
assess the package, make any 
additional changes and convey 
the results to the membership. 

Negotiating any national 
agreement takes a lot of give- 
and-take, but in the Teamsters, 
incredible pains are taken to 
ensure that members are in- 


volved in the process and are 
kept aware of events as they 
are happening. 

When negotiations begin, of 
course, if past serves as prece- 
dent, there usually follows a 
news blackout to keep our ne- 
gotiations from being conducted 
for us by the media, which 
often reports based less on fact 
than on what reporters pick up 
through the rumor mill. This 
doesn't mean that Teamster lo- 
cals or our members are kept in 
the dark. They are apprised 


egotiators going into this 
New of National Master 

Freight talks know 
they're going to have to contend 
with the specter of deregulation 
and the ensuing crush of bank- 
ruptcies that resulted from the 
enactment of the Motor Carrier 
Act of 1980. 

Both the trucking industry 
and carriers’ employees, our 
members, have been hard hit 
since this legislation was en- 
acted, but members of the 
union bargaining team believe 
that jointly, labor and manage- 
ment can find solutions that 
will be fair for all. The IBT 
team, led by Jackie Presser, 
will be going into the bargain- 
ing determined to do that. 

But there will be no surprises. 
Employers won't have to run 
down the litany of carriers that 
have gone under in the last few 
years. Union bargainers know 
them too well, already. 

Consider, as negotiators will 
have to, the carnage that fol- 
lowed in deregulation’s wake, 
up until October Il, 1984. Of 
nearly 300 failures or shut- 
downs estimated to have af- 
fected the industry as a whole, 
the following have involved a 
bankruptcy that impacted heav- 
ily on Teamsters. 


Negotiators Face 
Formidable Odds in Talks 


They include: 

* Akers-Central 

* Associated Transport, Inc. 

* Boss-Linco Lines, Inc. 

* Brada Miller Freight System 

* Branch Motor Express 
Company 

* Briggs Transportation Co. 

* Chief Freight Lines 

* Cooper-Jarrett, Inc. 

* Courier-Newsom Express, 
Inc. 

“ Eastern Express, Inc. 

* Eazor Express 

* Fowler and Williams, Inc. 

“ General Highway Express 

* Gordon's Transport 

* Hemingway Transport 

* ICX (Illinois California 
Express 

* IML Freight, Inc. 

* Interstate Motor Freight 
System 

“M & M Transport 

* Mason-Dixon Lines 

* Maislin Transport, Inc. 

* Mid-American Lines, Inc. 

* Midwest Emery Freight 
Systems, Inc. 

* Motor Freight Express, Inc. 

* Spector-Red Ball 

* Superior Forwarding 

* Transamerican Freight 

* Tucker Freight Lines, Inc. 

* United Trucking Service 

* Wickes Companies 

* Wilson Freight 


constantly of all negotiating 
progress and locals can check 
with their area freight directors 
for information as the talks 
progress. 

This year, union negotiators 
will be bargaining in a differ- 
ent climate than ever before, 
one that has seen countless em- 
ployer bankruptcies since the 
1982 negotiations on the last 
pact, just as deregulation’s im- 
pact was fully being felt. They 
are aware of the climate of the 
times, of the employers’ situa- 
tion and the need for caution, 
but they are also committed to 
addressing the needs of the 
members as always. 


Teamsters General President 
Jackie Presser, as head of the 
negotiating team, was moved to 
promise, at a recent Teamster 
session, that he planned on the 
same kind of success with the 
NMFA as the union saw on the 
ratification of the UPS exten- 
sion. "The days of being at- 
tacked, accused, assaulted and 
worrying about our backs are 
over,” he pledged. “We're look- 
ing ahead to the future and it’s 
going to be a bright one for all 
Teamsters.” 

Presser told delegates to the 
October Industrial Trades Divi- 
sion, meeting in Vancouver, “I 
understand where we are head- 
ing. I know what's in front of 
us. Some have already declared 
there is nothing out there in the 
National Master Freight Agree- 
ment, because the companies 
are going under. Well, I just ne- 
gotiated sizable increases for 
UPS members. No other union 
will get that for members in the 
next five years! I understand 
what it took to build this union. 
Blood, guts, sweat and tears 
are the backbone of this union. 
Truck drivers are the backbone 
of this union, and we will never 
forget them!” 

Presser pledged then that 
Teamster leaders would shoul- 
der their responsibilities to the 
members, continuing to make 
gains as they have all along 
the way. Knowing Jackie 
Presser, he means to keep that 
pledge. 
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ourneying to Tucson, Ari- 

zona in late October, Team- 

sters General President 
ackie Presser addressed dele- 
gates to the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc.’s annual In- 
dustrial Relations Conference. 
Also on hand for the informa- 
tive session were a number of 
Teamsters from around the 
country, several of whom par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion 
on specific problems facing the 
trucking industry and its work- 
ers today. 

"Partners for Progress” was 
the meeting’s theme, and as the 
Teamsters’ Presser quickly con- 
veyed to delegates, that's a 
topic about which the Team- 
sters Union has been thinking 
for some time. 

This yearly forum offers labor 
and management the opportu- 
nity to exchange ideas and con- 
cerns about the future of the 
trucking industry, business and 
labor's relations and the nation, 
and Presser chose during his 
comments to touch on a number 
of topics, rather than address 
strictly parochial interests. In- 
stead, he took the opportunity 
to call on management repre- 
sentatives to join with labor in 
a new campaign—one commit- 
ted to protecting American jobs 
and American industries on all 
fronts. 

Citing the incredibly high 
U.S. trade deficit that in 1984 is 
expected to top $130 billion, 
Presser declared, “From my per- 
spective as a labor leader, con- 
trolling the movement of goods 
and labor across international 
borders is the preeminent eco- 
homic issue of our time. 

“This nation has become the 
dumping ground of the world,” 
the Teamster pointed out. While 
it's easy to say that we're ina 
new economic era and have to 
adjust to the fact of a global 
economy, “it's a lot harder 
when that means telling the 
steelworker, the autoworker, 
the textile worker that their jobs 
are gone forever,” he reminded 
the trucking titans. “Entire com- 
munities are being swallowed 
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up by the trade gap as we 
stand by and watch. If we don't 
do something and do it soon, 
we'll be in a new economic era 
all right—the United States will 
find itself a debtor nation and 
struggling to adjust to that 
fact.” 

Presser noted that the Team- 
sters have committed them- 
selves to correcting such injus- 
tice on all fronts, working 
through Congress and the 
Administration at the national 
level and suggesting a number 
of moves that can be taken by 
state legislatures to help pro- 
tect people, jobs and industries. 

Suggesting that in the midst 
of an economic recovery, it 
might be easy for Americans to 
overlook the trade deficit issue, 
Presser suggested that this is 
the very time we should redou- 
ble our efforts. Speaking for 
Teamsters who stand to gain or 
lose by what happens, Presser 
asked, “What are we going to 
tell the millions of Americans 
who have lost their jobs and the 
millions more that will? That's 
the way the free trade ball 
bounces? 

"They won't listen (to that) be- 
cause they know that the issue 
is not free trade versus protec- 
tionism. They know the issue is 
fair trade—getting everyone to 
play by the same rules.... 
And if fair trade means the se- 
lective use of quotas and bar- 
riers, so be it. We're not afraid 
of fair competition and we 
never have been. But that is not 
what we're up against!” 

Presser told the delegates 
that what we really face is 
much more complicated. “We're 


up against subsidies. We're up 
against tariffs. We're up 
against non-tariff barriers like 
the ridiculously lengthy and 
complex tests in Japan for our 
cosmetic and pharmaceutical 
products. And we're up against 
nations that entirely close out 
services like insurance, ship- 
ping and banking. 

“Now is the time,” Presser af- 
firmed, “to take those reason- 
able small steps to slow, if not 
reverse, this trend. Now is the 
time for us to really become 
‘partners in progress’ by fash- 
ioning mutually acceptable 
remedies to a problem that is 
careening out of control.” 


resser suggested that the 
Piccanen goal for labor 

and management in this 
undertaking should be the “en- 
hancement of the competitive 
position of American industry 
and the preservation of Ameri- 
can jobs. .. . For industry, co- 
operation demands a willing- 
ness to stand with us and fight 
against unfair trading practices 
rather than merely fleeing over- 
seas. 

“The fact of the matter is that 
Americans utilize the best tech- 
nology and the best labor force 
on the face of the earth. We are 
determined to see to it that 
‘made in the U.S.A.’ once again 
becomes a proud label which 
stands for superior products. 
This will involve a strong com- 
mitment from labor and man- 
agement alike to join ina 
united effort to urge the pur- 
chase of American products and 
demand that major retail stores 
carry these products,” he said. 

Presser concluded, “I want to 
see labor and management get 
together on their own, where 
they can, to reopen plants, nur- 
ture new industries and put 
Americans back to work. To- 
gether, by fighting unfair trade 
practices and by buying Ameri- 
can and urging others to do so 
as well, we can help protect 
American jobs. Think about it,” 
he urged. “The job you save 
may be your own.” 


joyed a tremendous vic- 

©"! tory and members scored 
some great gains on October 31 
when, after a mail referendum 
among UPS employees, it was 
announced that these Team- 
sters had, by a seventy percent 
margin, voted for a lucrative 
extension of their current con- 
tract with the extremely profita- 
ble United Parcel Service. 

Employees of the 90,000-mem- 
ber Teamster bargaining unit 
voted 44,337 to 18,989 to accept 
the new monetary contract, 
with nearly 64,000 Teamsters 
participating. Supervising the 
independently counted ballot- 
ing were a number of Teamster 
rank-and-file observers, there to 
ensure the integrity of the 
count. 

Teamsters International 
Union President Jackie Presser, 
chairman of the United Parcel 
Service National Negotiating 
Committee, in announcing the 
UPS Teamsters’ substantial rati- 
fication vote, noted with pleas- 
ure that UPS Teamsters would 
immediately begin enjoying 
substantially improved wages 
and benefits as a result. 

“This extension, over its 35- 
month course, will provide 
UPSers substantial protection 
against runaway inflation and 
increasing benefit costs, as 
well as nearly $8,071.99 in pay 
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increases for full-timers and 
$4,036.01 for part-timers. And 
the one-time-only bonus we ne- 
gotiated is an innovative device 
to allow our members to share 
in the company’s recent profits. 
We are proud of this extension 
and our UPSers, who made 
their own evaluation of the pro- 
posal, realized its merits and 
accepted it,” Presser noted. 

The package just approved by 
members provides immediate 
cash bonuses of $1,000 to UPS 
full-time employees and $500 to 
part-time employees, along 
with a 68¢ per hour wage in- 
crease, retroactive to September 
4, 1984; guaranteed minimum 
increases of 50¢ in both 1985 
and 1986; and increases in both 
health and welfare benefits and 
pensions. 

Acceptance of the new UPS 
proposal and the greatly im- 
proved payscales it provides 
was all the sweeter for the 
Teamsters because it had been 
hard to come by. 

The October balloting was 
the second of two done on the 
UPS extension, the first having 
been invalidated by a federal 
judge as the result of a court 
case filed by four disgruntled 
individual workers, fronting for 
the organization, Teamsters for 
a Democratic Union (TDU). 

As reported to members last 
month, they had waged a battle 


against the contract and the 
pay increases it provides even 
before it was officially pre- 
sented to the members for ap- 
proval. The four Teamsters in- 
volved went to court to convince 
a judge that he should termi- 
nate the balloting, alleging that 
they had had too little time to 
make a informed decision, were 
denied a “meaningful” vote on 
the extension, and had been dis- 
enfranchised by the use of an 
allegedly inaccurate mailing 
list. 

While the judge ruled the bal- 
loting legal, he did order the 
mail-in referendum re-run, at 
considerable expense to the 
union and all its members, to 
ensure that all involved Team- 
sters had their say. 

It is, from our view, interest- 
ing to note that nearly 70,000 
ballots were returned in the 
first referendum, all of which 
were turned over to the judge 
unopened. While the 64,000 who 
voted the second time is a re- 
markable number, considering 
the hurdles they'd had to face 
to cast their ballots, it is sad, 
we think, that others were de- 
nied their right to a free choice 
by these four self-centered peo- 
ple, who sought their own 
goals, rather than what would 
be good for the entire UPS bar- 
gaining unit. Obviously, an 
overwhelming majority of their 
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brothers and sisters in the 
Teamsters thought they had 
enough information the first 
time on which to base their de- 
cision. Counting those first bal- 
lots now would prove informa- 
tive, but is something which the 
courts wouldn't permit. 

Another unsettling fact about 
the UPS settlement was that 
while allegations about 
“concessions” and other argu- 
ments against the extension re- 
ceived wide play in the media, 
few reporters had any interest 
in reporting finally that mem- 
bers in this, one of the largest 
national IBT bargaining units, 
overwhelmingly endorsed the 
extension when they were fi- 
nally allowed to vote. 

One wire report, in fact, 
noted only that the settlement 
had been reached and then 
went into a rehashing of the 
four members’ problems with it. 
The lack of news coverage 
seemed intentional, especially 
since the Teamsters Union 
made a concerted effort to get 
this late-breaking news into the 
hands of every reporter we deal 
with regularly, practically in- 
stantaneously with its occur- 
tence. 

“Man bites dog,” it seems, is 
still the only headline that sells 
papers. A reporter for the New 
York Times, in fact, said as 
much when, after being queried 
on why he hadn't reported on 
the settlement, replied that 
people “get tired of reading 
about contract settlements.” Ap- 
parently those same readers 
weren't too bored to read the in- 
itial stories about the extension 
or later stories this same publi- 
cation ran about UAW and 
other contract settlements, in- 
volving smaller groups. Where, 
we wondered, was the concern 
for fairness by the media, espe- 
cially since this contract cov- 
ered one of the country’s major 
Corporations and more than 
90,000 Teamster consumers? 

Teamsters General President 
Presser praised the good-na- 
tured way in which UPS Team- 
Sters had accepted the delays 
on the contract vote, saying, “It 
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is a credit to our members that 
after having their first ballots 
invalidated by the courts, so 
many of them took the time to 
again exercise their right to 
vote. Response has been ex- 
traordinary, considering the ag- 
gravation and time delays 
workers have faced in voicing 
their choice. We are just sorry 
that the stubbornness and mis- 
chief-making of a few Team- 
sters has caused all this aggra- 
vation and delay in receiving 
their increases for all. We be- 
lieve our members have worked 
hard for the new benefits they 
have acquired and deserve to 
get those bonuses, pay and 
benefit increases as quickly as 
possible.” 


UPS Teamsters agreed with 
the union's leadership, it 
seems, that after having two 
years of contract increases allo- 
cated to offsetting rising health 
and welfare and pension plan 
costs, it was time for pay in- 
creases that kept pace with the 
employer's profits. With the 
economy improving and UPS's 
fortunes rising, the union de- 
manded that the company re- 
compense UPS workers for help- 
ing the company achieve its 
success through their productiv- 
ity, dedication and commit- 
ment. 

Jackie noted also that “Team- 
sters’ acceptance of the exten- 
sion represented a real vote of 
confidence in the leadership of 
the union, who had entered into 
informal negotiations this past 
summer to win a share of the 
profits for our members. 

“Despite the efforts of a few 
TDU Teamsters to shoot down 
this extension by calling it a 


‘concessionary’ pact, attempting 
to poison their fellow workers 
against it, and engaging in de- 
laying tactics such as court 
suits rather than following the 
constitutional mandates of our 
union, the majority of our mem- 
bers have finally had their say. 
UPS Teamsters have shown that 
they will not follow like sheep, 
but will alone determine what 
is in their best interests. Our 
members have proved that they 
are intelligent and sophisti- 
cated enough not to be misled 
by allegations, hearsay, innu- 
endo and scare tactics, when 
they know the real facts.” 


The Teamster leader prom- 
ised also, at a recent Teamster 
session, that this contract 
would be just the first in a 
string of Teamster success sto- 
ries to come. And knowing 
Jackie Presser, he means to 
keep that pledge. “The days of 
being attacked, accused, as- 
saulted and worrying about our 
backs are over,” he pledged. 
“We're looking ahead to the fu- 
ture and it's going to be a 
bright one for all Teamsters.” 
UPS Teamsters probably would 
give a hearty second to that. 


Their national negotiating 
committee took a shot at getting 
them a pact that provided some 
great gains, and additionally, 
removed the UPS contract from 
the shadow of the National 
Master Freight negotiations, 
where it had languished for so 
long. Both are gains for Team- 
sters, and evidence that their 
union is always thinking of 
their needs and best interests, 
the demands of the times and 
whether or not the company can 
pay the freight. Sound thinking, 
common sense and reasoned 
decisions—all signs that the 
new Teamsters Union is gear- 
ing up and plans to make its 
mark on the labor scene today 
as never before. It’s a success- 
ful formula, and one we think 
can win. Apparently, so do UPS 
Teamsters, who today are 
counting the cash in their 
jeans, instead of sitting around 
and waiting for a contract to re- 
open. Teamwork really pays! 
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§ s Election Campaign 1984 
fama came down to the wire, 

1 @@ Teamsters pulled out all 
the stops in what would prove 
to be a winning effort on behalf 
of the Reagan/Bush team, rally- 
ing support among enormous 
crowds at campaign whistle- 
stops in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Springfield, Illinois, among 
other locales in the campaign's 
final days. 

“Teamsters Union President 
Jackie Presser, a Clevelander 
and strong supporter of Rea- 
gan, paraded his troops yester- 
day. About 200 trucks were 
parked along I-71 as the Reagan 
motorcade drove downtown 
from Cleveland Hopkins Inter- 
national Airport,” wrote a re- 
porter for the Plain Dealer on 
Saturday November 3. 

What that lead didn’t convey 
was the rampant excitement, 
emotional patriotism of the 
crowd and the firmness of their 
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conviction in the rightness of 
their cause that had led 
hundreds of Teamsters to bor- 
row the trucks from their em- 
ployers and wait in a line of 
vehicles farther than the eye 
could see to greet the soon to 
be reelected, president along 
Ohio's highways. 

President Reagan, riding in a 
motorcade with campaign 
chairman Paul Laxalt, was so 
taken with the Teamsters’ ebul- 
lent display that he slowed his 
motorcade to take a good look 
and ended up waving to the 
troops as he drove past. His 
spirits had to be buoyed by the 
warmth of the Teamsters wav- 
ing flags, blowing their air- 
horns for all they were worth 
and demonstrating through the 
signs on their trucks that they 
were solidly with him and were 
predicting victory. 

Later that day, at a rally in 
downtown Cleveland, Team- 
sters would again show their 
colors, making up at least a 
third of the 20,000 person crowd 
that turned out to greet the 
President. Teamsters were wav- 
ing signs of support, distribut- 
ing informational literature, 
had tractor-trailer trucks 
stretched strategically across 
key downtown intersections for 
crowd control, and otherwise 
lent a hand in all ways possi- 
ble to assist in what they ob- 
viously thought to be a good 
cause and their personal civic 
duty. 


In Detroit, Michigan, and 
Springfield, Illinois, brother 
and sisters were doing the 
same thing—turning out the 
troops and flocking to the Re- 
publicans’ cause for rallies and 
campaign appearances. 


President Reagan's reelection 
campaign received enthusiastic 
Support from Michigan Team- 
Sters, with election night voting 
tesults showing that close to 
60% of union households in this 
heavily industrial state backed 
the President November 6. 


Teamsters had helped bolster 
that support, with two large ral- 
lies held in the blue collar dis- 
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V.P. Holmes (second from left) with the President in Michigan. 


tricts of Warren and Lincoln 
Park, Michigan. 


@@™, n October 16, Interna- 
@ Btional Vice President and 
“Joint Council 43 President 
Robert Holmes appeared on the 
dais with President Reagan at 
the Macomb Community Col- 
lege. Holmes, who chaired the 
Michigan Democrats for Rea- 
gan-Bush, was joined there by 
Local 243 Trustee Leon Cooper 
and other labor leaders carry- 
ing out the wishes of their rank- 
and-file to support the Presi- 
dent. 

On November 1, the President 
held a dramatic late afternoon 
rally in the heavily unionized 
Detroit suburb of Lincoln Park. 
There, at the request of the Se- 
cret Service, Michigan Teamster 
Locals 299 and 337 provided 
more than 35 trailers to form a 
“protective shield” for the Presi- 
dent's security, in what news- 
papers the next day called the 
Teamster “wagon train that cir- 
cled the open shopping center.” 
Banners proclaiming “Michigan 
Teamsters for Reagan-Bush” ap- 
peared on many of the trailers, 
adding another festive flair to 
the occasion. Loud cheers of ap- 
preciation also arose from the 
overflow crowd of 10,000, who 
waited several hours in the rain 
to see Reagan, when the Presi- 
dent thanked the Teamsters for 
their help and support. 

The following morning, 
Teamsters were again on hand, 
as Local 299 President Peter 
Karagozian, representing 
Holmes, served as part of the 
airport delegation that saw the 
President off. 


Even the Michigan Confer- 
ence of Teamsters Retiree Club 
got involved, with more than 50 
Teamster retirees participating 
as poll watchers on election 
day to guarantee free and fair 
elections for all voters. 


it was the same story in 

Springfield and Danville, Il- 
ES linois, where local union of- 
ficers wrote in that enthused 
Teamsters had taken part in a 
planned campaign stop by the 
President that knocked his 
socks off, in terms of warmth, 
spontaneity and excitement. 


In Springfield, Teamsters Lo- 
cal 916 helped orchestrate the 
action, arranging for tractor- 
trailers from area employers 
that were parked near the State 
House complex to provide secu- 
rity and offer a big Teamster- 
style welcome to the President 
during his final days campaign 
swing through the Midwest and 
during his stop in Springfield 
on November 2. 


In Danville, Illinois, it was 
the same—with Teamsters 
again participating with people 
and equipment, to show their 
support. Local 26 members 
there led the way, working with 
Local 26 and Joint Council 65 
President Bill Bounds. 


Around the country it was the 
same story in place after place, 
as Teamsters not only did their 
civic duty, but played an even 
greater part in the political 
process by getting personally 
involved. 


eamsters really did their 

part on Election Day, No- 

vember 6, and after 
months of effort on behalf of 
candidates from both parties in 
every county and precinct in the 
country, went to the polls and 
did what really counts—voiced 
their preferences with their 
votes. 

The record turnout of Team- 
sters at the polls this year, we 
believe, can largely be credited 
to the union's intense efforts to 
educate our members about the 
power of political action this 
year and DRIVE’s overwhelming 
success in getting our members 
to register and become in- 
volved. 

For most Teamsters, of 
course, voting isn't a novelty. 
It's something these committed 
citizens do routinely—in every 
primary, on every referendum 
and in every general election, 
year after year. It is, they feel, 
their responsibility as Ameri- 
cans and as concerned individ- 
uals. 

At the polls, however, on 
Election Day, we saw the politi- 
cal system in full swing, and 
that drove home the point about 
how involved most Teamsters 
really are day-to-day. 

As we went in to cast those 
precious ballots, the symbol of 
our freedom as a nation, we 
went through all the steps in- 
volved—getting last minute lit- 
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erature and sample ballots from 
party partisans politicking out- 
side, checking our names on 
the registration books, collect- 
ing our registration cards and 
ballots, perhaps having a cleri- 
cal error or missing name 
checked and corrected on the 
books, casting our ballots and 
turning them over to the indi- 
viduals ensuring the confiden- 
tiality of these votes by whisk- 
ing them away as we exited. 

And lo and behold, in many 
instances, who did we see as 
we went from area to area but 
brother and sister Teamsters, 
our neighbors, whose familiar 
faces we'd come to identify with 
these polling places over the 
years. These faces, we knew, 
belonged to people interested 
in the political process. 

In every hamlet, town, city 
and county, Teamsters turned 
out November 6, serving as poll 
watchers, registrars, assistants 
to election department person- 
nel, promoters for the candi- 
dates, running pool vans to get 
potential voters to the polls and 
lending a hand in any other 
way they could. 

Whether their individual can- 
didates won or lost was impor- 
tant, but not quite as important 
as assuring that all sides of 
each issue was presented, and 
voters had a right to choose be- 
tween people of differing opin- 
ions on how to solve our prob- 
lems, before deciding on the 
individual they thought was 


Election Night: 
How the Stakes Added Up 


PRESIDENCY/VICE PRESIDENCY 


President 535 59% 
Reagan Electoral Of Ballots 
V.P. Bush Votes 


Walter 13 41% 
Mondale Electoral Of Ballots 
Geraldine Votes 
Ferraro 


SENATE 
Republicans 
Democrats 
(Gain of 2 Democrats) 

HOUSE 
Republicans 179 
Democrats 248 
(Gain of 12 Republicans) 

GOVERNORSHIPS 
Republicans 17 


Democrats 33 
(Gain of 1 Republican) 


Election results show that a lot of Americans were splitting 
their tickets this fall, in truly bipartisan fashion, voting for the 
Republican President and Vice President, but sticking for the 
most part with the status quo elsewhere. Control of the House 
remains in Democrats’ control, while the GOP margin in the 
Senate was reduced by two. The facts substantiate Teamster 
pollings that tell us workers vote based on the bread and 
that was, either, and in some 


butter issues. 
Cities, or even sectors of a city, as 


ended up endorsing rivals for ry a ahh es 


the same post. “Support our Tl 


best suited to do the job. 

We Teamsters, of course, 
worked for candidates—from 
the local level on up—that we 
believed would best represent 
the needs of working people. 
We didn't always agree on who 


friends and defeat our ene- 
mies,” is an umbrella slogan 
that is pragmatic and illogical 
at times, we know. 

But in the end, we did our 
part and we supported this 
country’s bipartisan political 
system better than ever! 
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Results of Election Polling 
Prove Teamsters Are In Mainstream; 
Know Who and What We Want 


ast August, after a great 
L = of soul-searching, at- 

tendance at both major 
political party conventions and 
much deliberation with leaders 
of both the Democrats and the 
Republicans, the Teamsters 
General Executive Board en- 
dorsed the Reagan-Bush slate 
again for the presidency and 
vice presidency of the country 
after a polling of IBT members 
had given them a mandate to 
do so. 

That decision was derided by 
some within our own union, by 
many within the labor commu- 
nity and by a number of media 
pundits. Teamster officers said 
at the time they felt they had 
their hands firmly on the pulse 
of the membership, and were 
moving in accord with their 
wishes. 

Election Day proved us right. 
Not only did 49 of the 50 states 
give their electoral votes to 
President Reagan, but so did a 
wide majority of the voters, 
spanning almost every demo- 
graphic and geographic group 
by a wide margin, including, of 
course, unionists for whom the 
AFL-CIO had so resolutely spo- 
ken when it endorsed candidate 
Mondale before the primaries 
had really even begun. Women, 
Southerners, the young, the old, 
every “bloc” that could be moni- 
tored, in the end echoed what 
our own Teamsters had pro- 
claimed months earlier with 
their own straw poll—that you 
don't switch from a winning 
team, mid-stream. 

Newsweek magazine specu- 
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Politically 


lated that voters were casting 
their ballots based on five is- 
sues: “Peace, Prosperity, Popu- 
larity, Pride and Policy.” 


Whether that's true or not, an 
election day exit polling con- 
ducted for the International 
Union has confirmed some of 
the other things union members 
were considering in the polling 
booths. 


That survey, done by the re- 
spected polling firm of H.A. Fin- 
kelstein and Associates, 
showed conclusively three 
things: that union voters sup- 
ported Reagan and Mondale in 
almost equal numbers; that 
unionists feel the political proc- 
ess is best served when labor 
remains bipartisan; and lastly, 
that unionists are almost 
equally split in their support of 
the Democratic and Republican 
parties. 


According to the poll find- 
ings, although Walter Mondale 
may have been largely per- 
ceived as labor's choice for 
president, Ronald Reagan did, 
in fact, split the union vote with 
the Democratic nominee, with 
44 percent of union voters sup- 
porting Reagan to 45 percent 
casting ballots for Mondale. 


The polling supported also 
the longtime Teamster conten- 
tion that labor support should 
be bipartisan, with an over- 
whelming 71% of the voters par- 
ticipating in the opinion poll 
voicing the view that labor 
could be more effective in the 
political process if it was bipar- 
tisan, rather than following the 


generally Democratic stance set 
for it by the AFL-CIO. 

In fact, when asked who they 
thought more closely repre- 
sented their views, the Republi- 
cans or the Democrats, fully 45 
percent of voters in union 
households said they felt it was 
the Republican Party, while 
only 43 percent said Democratic 
positions most closely aligned 
with their own beliefs. 

Results of the polling, con- 
ducted in key union, blue-collar 
precincts throughout the nation, 
reaffirmed also the Teamsters’ 
own perceptions of the political 
process. 

Voters queried confirmed that 
organized labor's early endorse- 
ment of Walter Mondale for 
president, in their minds, had 
done little to enhance the pub- 
lic’s view of the Democratic 
candidate. In fact, Mondale’s 
early and close alignment to la- 
bor unions was seen by many 
to have been detrimental for the 
candidate, with 23 percent of 
all voters interviewed claiming 
labor's support of Mondale 
made them less likely to vote 
for the candidate and a meager 
9 percent claiming they would 
be more likely to vote for Mon- 
dale after labor's endorsement. 

According to the exit poll, 
workers also cited the economy 
as an issue in their decision, 
with 48 percent of those in 
union households saying they 
felt Ronald Reagan was best 
able to handle the economy, 
while only 40 percent felt Mon- 
dale could do a better job. 

In other poll results, 57 per- 
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cent of those interviewed said 
they voted for Reagan, while 35 
percent voted for Mondale, with 
7 percent declining to answer. 
This figure compares closely to 
the final tally nationwide of 59 
percent for Reagan to 41 per- 
cent for Mondale. 

These exit polling results, we 
should note, so closely mirror 
the results our own members 
came up with in their straw poll 
last summer, in which they 
voted by a 53.6% to 43.3% mar- 
gin for Reagan over Mondale, 
giving the president 416 elec- 
toral votes in that balloting, 
that it looks almost prophetic. 

Talk about fingers on the 
pulse; maybe the pollsters 
should start using our members 
when they want to get a good 
cross-sectional sampling of 
Americans. Certainly Teamsters 
came closer to the actual elec- 
tion results than some of those 
doing the polling in the weeks 
leading up to November 6. 

Teamsters can take pride in 
the fact that not only did our 
candidates win—and that in- 
cluded a sizable number of 
Democrats on the Senate, 
Congressional, state and local 
legislative levels, as well as 
the Reagan-Bush team—but we 
also proved that we are a stra- 
tegic political force. 

Working people proved in 
1984 that they are proud men 
and women, intelligent and 
honest, patriotic and practical, 
and quite capable of making 
their own decisions on the can- 
didates who'll serve them best. 
We Teamsters are proud that 
we can still stand in the main- 
stream with two million of 
them, and can say we think like 
they think and know how they 
feel! 

We were lambasted by both 
the AFL-CIO and the media for 
the way we approached this 
year's political races. Yet it was 
no different an approach than 
the Teamsters have ever used. 
DRIVE means Democrat, Repub- 
lican, Independent, Voter Edu- 
cation—and that’s the way we 
mean to keep it. Because that is 
what serves our members best! 
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Survey of 
Union 


Households 


Organized Labor Primarily Supports Liberal Democrats. Do 
You Think Organized Labor Could Become More Effective by 
Supporting Candidates From Both Parties? 


Union Voters All Voters 
Yes 75% 1% 
No 13% 16% 
Don't Know/Refused 12% 13% 


For Whom Did You Vote for President, Ronald Reagan or 
Walter Mondale? 


Union Voters All Voters 
Reagan 44% 57% 
Mondale 45% 35% 
Refused 12% 7% 


Which Presidential Candidate, Ronald Reagan or Walter 
Mondale, Could Have Better Handled the Number One Issue 
(Economy) Facing Us Today? 


Union Voters All Voters 
Reagan 48% 58% 
Mondale 40% 31% 
Don't Know/Refused 12% 12% 


Which Party, the Republicans or Democrats, Could Better 
Handle the Number One Issue (Economy) Facing Us Today? 


Union Voters All Voters 
Republicans 44% 54% 
Democrats 40% 30% 
Don’t Know/Refused 16% 17% 


After the Election, Would You Say You Are Now More Inclined 
to the Republican Party's Position on the Issues or the Demo- 
cratic Party’s Position? 


Union Voters All Voters 
Republican Party 45% 54% 
Democratic Party 43% 34% 
Don't Know/Refused 12% 12% 


Says Move Will 
Strengthen Their Hand 
With Studios 


fter months of talks be- 
Bove: the two groups, 

the prestigious Producers 
Guild of America recently en- 
dorsed a move to affiliate with 
the Western Conference of 
Teamsters. 

The board of the Guild an- 
nounced late in October that 
they would be joining forces 
with the Teamsters, to unify 
their solidarity and strengthen 
their might at the bargaining 
table. The decision came after 
members of the Guild voted by 
an 89% majority in a secret bal- 
lot mail referendum in favor of 
the move. 

The group represents many of 
the nation’s nearly 2,000 film 
producers, including Jerry 
Lewis, Michael Landon and Lee 
Majors, who have combined 
acting, writing and producing 
during their careers, among a 
host of big name Hollywood 
veterans. 

Recently, at a Producers 
Guild/Western Conference joint 
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session, officers of both groups 
met to go over the tentative af- 
filiation document, iron out any 
last minute difficulties and get 
the document ready for the for- 
mal signing in December. 

The move further solidifies 
the Teamsters’ activity in the 
movie-making industry, in 
which we already represent 
myriad crafts, including key 
grips, members of the produc- 
tion crews and transportation 
people, among others. 

According to Bill Grami of the 
Western Conference, affiliation 
with the Teamsters will afford 
the Guild autonomy, as well as 
the opportunity to go after col- 
lective bargaining agreements 
with studios and networks to 
protect their constituency. 

The Guild had originally 
talked to the Teamsters about 
affiliating a few years back, 
only to see the initiative fizzle 
out. Interest in the proposal re- 
newed, however, in the face of 
last year’s rejection by the Na- 


Producers Guild 


Go Teamster 


Votes to 


tional Labor Relations Board of 
union status for the 20-year-old 
group. At that time, the board 
ruled that PGA was ineligible 
for union status on the grounds 
that its members are supervi- 
sors and thus technically an 
arm of management, siding 
with the views of the Alliance 
of Motion Picture and Tele- 
vision Producers, which repre- 
sents the top management of 
the studios. 

If the NLRB had approved the 
petition, the studios could have 
been required legally to deal 
with the Guild as bargaining 
agent of the producers. 

Charles FitzSimons of the 
Guild, arguing that producers 
are hired and fired like other 
employees in the industry and 
that they are subject to the au- 
thority of the supervisory, de- 
partmental executives, said 
that after merging with the 
Teamsters, the group will chal- 
lenge that year-old ruling. “The 
law refers to supervisorial man- 
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agement as those who have the 
right to make ‘effective’ deci- 
sions,” he said. “Producers can 
make ‘persuasive’ recommenda- 
tions to management, but not 
‘effective’ decisions.” 

FitzSimons adds that the 
Teamster affiliation should give 
the Guild enough added 
strength to “persuade the pro- 
ducers to bargain with the 
Guild for a contract.” 

Additionally, the Guild leader 
notes, the Guild plans to seek a 
reversal of the NLRB decision 
as soon as the formalities of af- 
filiation with the Teamsters are 
completed. 

Renee Valente, president of 
the PGA, notes that producers’ 
talks renewed with the Team- 
sters because, "We need recog- 
nition (as the bargaining agent 
for the producers). We have 
tried everything. The future of 
every producer in this business 
is in jeopardy.” Obviously, as 
shown by their ratification vote, 
affiliation is now seen as a via- 
ble alternative to the situation 
by Guild members and the 
union. 

Valente noted also that, in 


the aftermath of the vote, first 
steps have already been taken 
to communicate with the Alli- 
ance of Motion Picture & Tele- 
vision Producers, which has the 
authority to bargain with the 
PGA for its long-sought con- 
tract. 


Aside from recognition as a 
bargaining agent for producers, 
PGA says it seeks an industry- 
wide contract calling for health, 
welfare and pension benefits, 
and “parity” with Hollywood's 
other unions and guilds in the 
area of residuals, creative 
rights and protection of credits. 


The group could face some 
tough going with industry chief- 
tains, who are on record as op- 
posing any bargaining with 
these leaders, whom they al- 
lege are managerial and super- 
visory employees and therefore 
not entitled to recognition as a 
union. “Producers,” one studio 
representative suggested, 
“should, under the law, have 
undivided loyalty to manage- 
ment.” 


Asked how the Teamsters can 
assist a group that is usually 


Shown at the mid-November meeting to go over the affiliation document 
are, from left: Bill Grami, assistant to the director of the Western Confer- 
ence of Teamsters; William Roberts, WCT attorney; Rose Ann De Moro, 
WCT director of Professional, Public, Clerical and Communications Divi- 
sion; Robert B. Radnitz, vice president, Producers Guild of America; Renee 
Valente, president, Producers Guild of America, and Charles B. Fitz- 
Simons, executive director, Producers Guild of America. As evidenced by 
the participants’ faces on the facing page, the group gave the document 
serious consideration, before giving it their hearty endorsement and the 


shout for further “action.” 


well-paid and influential in the 
industry, the Teamsters’ Bill 
Grami responded quickly. 
"These people, while among 
the most productive in Holly- 
wood, have no collective bar- 
gaining agreement. 

"They tell us they have no 
pensions and no health and 
welfare plans. That's one burn- 
ing issue with them,” he 
pointed out. “Ensuring their 
credit rights to their work, es- 
tablishing their creative rights 
for residuals—these are other 
areas in which we in the Team- 
sters feel we can help. You are 
known in this industry by your 
credits, so protecting those 
rights is a serious concern.” 

Grami noted that the group 
includes a number of recog- 
nized female producers and its 
members as a whole are a “so- 
cially conscious, good group of 
people, people we'll be proud to 
have associated with us.” 

He added his personal hope 
that down the road, this affilia- 
tion might help us change the 
public perception of the Team- 
sters, too. By becoming familiar 
with the Teamsters, Grami 
noted, producers will under- 
stand who we really are, and 
be in a position to influence the 
image that's seen in television 
and movie scripts. 

The success of the talks with 
the producers is already 
prompting inquiries from sev- 
eral other groups involved in 
the industry, all of whom cur- 
rently have no agreements 
either. 
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t the invitation of General 
m™ President Jackie Presser, 

"Lu Kuo-hua, General Sec- 
retary of the Chinese Federa- 
tion of Labor, paid a goodwill 
trip to the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters in Washing- 
ton, D.C. during the week of 
November 11-18. The IBT was re- 
ciprocating for a similar trip to 
Taiwan in June undertaken by a 
three-man Teamster delegation 
and hosted by the Chinese Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

General Secretary Lu’s visit to 
Washington was a busy and 
productive one, as the Team- 
sters arranged a number of 
meetings with Teamster leaders 
and high government officials. 
Before Lu arrived in the nation’s 
capital, however, he was 
treated to a 24-hour stop in 
Cleveland, Ohio where he 
spent the day visiting with 
rank-and-file members of Local 
507 and touring the giant UPS 
plant in Middleburg, Ohio. 

On Tuesday, November 13, Lu 
arrived in Washington, accom- 
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panied by General President 
Presser, Governmental Affairs 
Director Paul Locigno and 
Speakers Bureau Director Tim 
O'Neill. He immediately set out 
on an extraordinary agenda of 
meetings and consultations all 
arranged by the IBT. 

First on his schedule was a 
White House luncheon hosted 
by Douglas Riggs, Assistant to 
the President for Labor Liaison, 
and Faith Ryan Whittlesey, As- 
sistant to the President for Pub- 
lic Liaison. Though many is- 
sues were discussed, Lu 
seemed particularly interested 
in learning more about the com- 
plex interaction between the 
White House, the Department of 
Labor and the National Labor 
Relations Board—a relationship 
that sometimes puzzles even 
the best-informed labor leaders 
here in the U.S. 

After the luncheon, the 
Chinese trade unionist visited 
IBT headquarters and paid a 
courtesy call on retiring Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Ray Schoessling 


and his named successor, Vice 
President Weldon Mathis. The 
Chinese labor official was 

eager to meet and compare 

notes with both Ray and Wel- 
don, as he also serves as the 
chief financial officer for the 
two-million member Chinese 
Federation of Labor. 

Lu returned to the White 
House accompanied by Paul Lo- 
cigno and IBT Communications 
Director Duke Zeller for a pri- 
vate meeting with Presidential 
Counsellor Edwin Meese, who 
assured him of President Rea- 
gan‘s continuing loyalty and af- 
fection for the Chinese people 
on Taiwan. General Secretary 
Lu was visibly moved by this 
expression of support and, 
later, expressed his deepest 
gratitude to the IBT for having 
made this extraordinary conver- 
sation possible. 

On Wednesday, the Chinese 
labor delegate spent the morn- t 
ing on Capitol Hill, first touring 
the Capitol building with IBT 
Legislative Director Dave Swee- 
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ney, and later meeting with 
Senate Labor Committee Chair- 
man Orrin Hatch’s Administra- 
tive Assistant Stanley Parrish. 
At this session, Lu was treated 
to an informative discussion of 
the key role Congress plays in 
the formation of the nation's la- 
bor policies. The same topic 
was discussed over a lunch that 
day at IBT headquarters at- 
tended by Fred Feinstein, coun- 
sel for the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives’ Labor Committee, as 
well as a number of Teamster 
legislative experts. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 
Speakers Bureau Director O’- 
Neill accompanied Lu to a cour- 
tesy call on Acting Secretary of 
Labor Ford B. Ford in Ford's of- 
fice. Though not on his sched- 
ule, while at the Department of 
Labor, Lu took the opportunity 
to visit with old friends from the 
Department's International Af- 
fairs staff. 

Wednesday's agenda came to 
a close with a call on Bob Gray, 
chairman of Washington's pow- 
erful public relations firm, Gray 
and Company. Gray, the quin- 
tessential Washington insider, 
explained the intricacies of the 
bureaucratic and political in- 


fighting that is the lifeblood of 
the nation's capital. 

The next day, Thursday, IBT 
Governmental Affairs Director 
Locigno arranged a morning 
meeting with President Reagan's 
political advisor, Lyn Nofziger. 
Nofziger, fresh from the Presi- 
dent's reelection effort, shared 
inside campaign stories with Lu 
and his IBT companions. 

With barely a pause to catch 
his breath, the Chinese labor 
official returned to IBT head- 
quarters for a fascinating 
luncheon discussion of national 
security issues with Presiden- 
tial Science Advisor Dr. Robert 
Jastrow and IBT General Presi- 
dent Jackie Presser. Among the 
issues discussed were ways in 
which free labor unions the 
world over could work together 
to motivate and educate their 
members to a more complete 
understanding of the forces af- 
fecting world peace. 

After lunch on Thursday, Mr. 
Lu was escorted by his Team- 
ster hosts to the Republican Na- 
tional Committee where he met 
with RNC Chairman Frank Fah- 
renkopf. Fahrenkopf, who has 
visited the Republic of China 
on Taiwan many times, warmly 


greeted Lu and treated him to a 
post-election analysis from the 
Republican perspective. 

The Teamster guest returned 
to 25 Louisiana Avenue for an 
afternoon tour of IBT headquar- 
ters, its staff and facilities. Lu 
was tremendously impressed, 
as are most visitors, by the 
breadth of resources the union 
has at its disposal, in particular 
our TITAN system, which al- 
lows instant communication 
with the more than 700 Team- 
ster locals in North America. 
The CFL leader said he 
planned to explore the possibil- 
ity of installing such a system 
in his own country with the as- 
sistance of Teamster efforts. 

Lu then received what few 
visitors to Washington, D.C. 
ever do—an after-hours V.I.P. 
tour of the White House, again 
set up by the IBT along with 
White House Labor Liaison 
Doug Riggs. 

Upon departing, the Chinese 
General Secretary said he hoped 
that the goodwill which has 
been generated by the reciprocal 
trips undertaken by the IBT and 
the CFL will be used to develop 
and strengthen the ties between 
our two labor movements. 


To a dizzying round of visits to Washington offices, 
from Congress and the White House to the Labor and 
State Departments, our visitor got V.I.P. treatment. 
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t's billed as “the Greatest 

Show on Earth,” and this 

year’s Ohio Conference 
Teamster Night at the Circus 
was all of that and more. 

From the dazzling costumes 
and death-defying feats to a 
dizzying array of acrobatic and 
aerial acts, Ringling Brothers 
and Barnum & Bailey Circus for 
the ninth straight year deliv- 
ered a night to remember for 
the sell-out, capacity crowd of 
more than 15,000 Teamsters, re- 
tirees and special guests. 

As always, the elderly, hand- 
icapped, youth groups and the 
underprivileged were special 
guests at this extravaganza of 
sight and sound, with 5,000 of 
them enjoying the show per- 
haps even more than the rest of 
the crowd, if that was possible. 

The annual event, sponsored 
by the Ohio Conference of 
Teamsters Sports Committee, 
Inc. as a focal point for the 
group’s fund-raising efforts, at- 
tracted a number of Teamster 
dignitaries from around the 
country to the Richfield, Ohio 
Coliseum on November 9 for the 
festivities. 

On hand with Teamsters 
General President Jackie 
Presser and IBT Vice President 
Harold Friedman, both Ohio na- 
tives, to greet the guests and 
enjoy the show were General 
Secretary-Treasurer Designate 
Weldon L. Mathis and IBT Vice 
President Designate Don West, 
along with many other Team- 
ster dignitaries and guests. 

A highlight of the night came 
when all four Teamster leaders 
were introduced by the ring- 
master and presented with their 
special “Guest Ringmaster Cer- 
tificates” to the roars of the en- 
thusiastic crowd. 

Circuses are, of course, be- 
loved by children. Teamster tots 
got a special thrill that night 
when dozens of them were in- 
vited to participate in a spec- 
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tacular production number 
leading up to intermission. A 
horde of members’ youngsters 
responded to the invitation, 
among them the grandchildren 
of Weldon Mathis and Harold 
Friedman, both of whom were 
delighted to be riding in a cir- 
cus train and participating in 
the show. 

The Sports Committee re- 
ported at evening's end that the 
event had been a complete suc- 
cess in another important area, 
too—the raising of funds that 
will help benefit countless char- 
ities and social service projects 
throughout the state of Ohio. 

Teamster leaders, enthused 
at the program's continuing 
success in raising funds and 
pleasing people, announced 
also that they are eyeing the 
prospect of holding similar cir- 
cus nights in other Teamster ju- 
risdictions in cooperation with 
Ringling Brothers, with talks 
now underway in several areas. 


Lions and Tigers and Bears, 
oh my, could anything please 
Teamsters and their youngsters 
more? The Ohio Conference 
Sports Committee thinks it's a 
winning combination and so do 
a generation of Ohio members’ 
youngsters who've grown up 
going to these functions spon- 
sored by their parents’ union 
and the “Greatest Show on 
Earth” folks. 
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rT charity begins at home, 

e Teamsters have to have the 
@happiest communities 
around, because day-by-day, 
they do more to benefit their 
neighbors and area charitable 
groups than any other people 
we can think of. 

Teamsters Local 500 of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was just such an 
unsung hero recently when it 
donated a new pavilion to the 
Easter Seal Society, with Local 
500 supplying all materials and 
labor to lay the cement and 
complete the 16-foot by 32-foot 
structure. 

The Teamsters became inter- 
ested in the project after Local 
500 President Bill O'Farrell, a 
longtime supporter of the group 
along with his members, visited 
the local Easter Seals Center 
and learned of the need for 
such a structure, to be used in 
conjunction with an Easter 
Seals camping program. Con- 
struction bids for the project, it 
seems, had come to more than 
$7,000, much more than the cen- 
ter could afford to pay. At that 
point, Brother O'Farrell checked 
with his members and the local 
decided to assist on the project, 
supplying building materials 
and volunteering their labor, 
and with an assist from the 
Philadelphia District of Carpen- 
ters, completing the job ex- 
pertly. 

Dedication of the pavilion 
took place August 9, 1984, with 
a ribbon cutting ceremony at- 
tended by those involved, at 
which a big “thank you” came 
the Teamsters’ way for their 
generosity and concern. 
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At right, Local 500 President Bill O’- 
Farrell visits last spring’s Easter 
Seal telethon to make a union do- 
nation of $7,000 to the cause. 


Shown below at the dedication/rib- 
bon cutting ceremony are Local 500 
member Frank Gillen, Local 500 
President William O'Farrell, Local 
Trustee Gus Soulas, and Local 500 
Shop Stewards Stewart Shelly and 
Dan O'Sullivan, all of whom were 
involved in the project. 


Visiting the Philadelphia Center re- 
cently to meet with 1984 Goodwill 
Ambassador Nicky Marsala was 
J.C. 53 President John Morris, an- 
other strong supporter of the Soci- 
ety’s programs. Each year, Phila- 
delphia Teamsters tell us, there is a 
pre-telethon luncheon to honor lo- 
cal Teamsters for their strong sup- 
port of this good charitable cause. 
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n important pioneer edu- 
By csi program, herald- 

ing increased coopera- 
tion between labor and 
management, is unfolding at 
the General Foods Corporation 
plant in Avon, New York. 

By mutual agreement, Team- 
sters Local 791, covering work- 
ers in Rochester, New York and 
the vicinity, and the manage- 
ment of the General Foods 
plant in Avon, New York, are 
looking into the prospect of a 
joint on-the-clock educational 
program for stewards and su- 
pervisors aimed at improving 
labor/management relations at 
the plant. 

The pilot program, being de- 
veloped by members of the 
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Seasons. 


Have To Offer, 


Those You Love. 


The Officers and Staffers of the 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters Join in Wishing You 
the Best and Happiest of Holiday 


May You Know Peace, Joy and 
Love—tThe Greatest Gifts the Ha- 
nukkah and Christmas Seasons 


And May You Share Them with 


General Foods 
Education Program 
Eyed 
union and plant management 
representatives, in conjunction 
with the IBT Education Depart- 
ment, was first suggested as a 
way to stimulate effective com- 
munication between both par- 
ties, examine problems at the 
worksite, and initiate solutions 

to everyday difficulties that 
hamper labor relations at the 
plant before they become major 
in scope. 

With the program still in the 
planning stages, a committee 
composed of Local 791 Business 
Agent Tom Kenny, Eastern Con- 
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ference Representative Bob 
Sims, IBT Assistant Education 
Director Sally Payne, General 
Foods Senior Consultant Tony 
Olkewicz, and General Foods 
Personnel Director Dave Arm- 
strong has been eyeing the lo- 
gistics of how such a program 
could be most effective for both 
our members and management. 

This committee was slated to 
present its ideas to Teamster 
members at the company at a 
special December 17 meeting, 
where they planned to distrib- 
ute a questionnaire to stewards 
and supervisors, assess their 
feelings in a number of areas 
and find out what type of train- 
ing, if any, they might find 
most helpful. 

The IBT education depart- 
ment, in analyzing what kind of 
courses could be offered, said 
that course topics could include 
such wide-ranging areas as ef- 
fective communication tech- 
niques, problem-solving meth- 
ods, labor history, principles of 
business, arbitration proce- 
dures, industrial psychology, 
safety and health and contract 
interpretation. 

“We are excited and encour- 
aged by this interesting concept 
and see it as a welcomed coop- 
erative effort between labor and 
management,” General Presi- 
dent Jackie Presser noted. 

“While labor and manage- 
ment have traditionally op- 
posed each other on issues in 
the workplace, far greater suc- 
cess can come from working to- 
gether toward common goals. 
Together, there is much we can 
accomplish for the benefit of 
both. 

“I applaud Teamster Local 791 
and the management of Gen- 
eral Foods for their vision in 
considering such a program. 
Whatever support the Interna- 
tional office can provide will be 
gladly given,” Presser added. 

Further details on the Team- 
ster/General Foods education 
program will be provided in up- 
coming issues of The Interna- 
tional Teamster as members de- 
cide on the approach they want 
to take. 
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Teamster Retirees Receive A 
Holiday Gift 


enior Teamsters, who in 
S:: past year have seen 

firsthand how much they 
can achieve by organizing into 
retiree chapters, most recently 
by exhibiting their buying 
power, received an early 
Christmas/Hanukkah present 
from the Department for Retiree 
Affairs. 

This was the announcement 
that, in addition to new optical 
and medical insurance pack- 
ages and a Teamster-negoti- 
ated car rental program with 
Hertz, the department has now 
managed to expand that cover- 
age. The good news early in 
December was that it’s now 
making discount car rental 
packages available through 
both Avis and National rental 
car agencies, providing sub- 
stantial discounts on these 
firms’ daily auto rental rates. 

Additionally, the department 
had some other exciting news. 
It recently advised chartered re- 
tiree club/chapters that their 
members now will be eligible 
for budget rates at all partici- 
pating Sheraton hotels and inns 
worldwide. 

Thanks to a just-negotiated 
deal with this nationwide hotel 
chain, Teamster retirees will be 
eligible for 25% discount rates 
on all available rooms re- 
quested and confirmed in ad- 
vance, excepting only the mini- 
mum categories. 

“We may not be able to nego- 
tiate for retirees anymore, but 
we sure can guarantee their eli- 
gibility for programs such as 
these, that can save them 
money,” says Norman Greene, 
director of the department. 

If you want to join the thou- 
sands of Teamsters now en- 
rolled in IBT retiree chapters 
and clubs, send your inquiry to 
Norm at IBT headquarters. He'll 
be delighted to hear from you! 
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"'God Bless Those Who Serve” 


God bless those who serve in his name, 
the injured, the aged, and the lame. 
To see them cry because no one came 
to visit or to reminisce of past days of glory and fame 
of a loving mother or doting Auntie Mame, 
a grand lady and a noble dame. 
They who have given so many pleasures, 
yes, they are our national treasures. 
What price could be placed 
on a lullaby, a hug. a kiss or a shoe laced. 
Always there when they were needed, 
even when the load was exceeded. 
Mothers were made never to be tired, 
they couldn't even get fired. 
Always to be the peace-maker, 
the cook, dishwasher, cleaner, and even the baker 
She is part judge, jury, magician, 
painter, carpenter and electrician. 
She has to know where everything's at, 
be it a tie clip, a shirt, a ring, or even a baseball bat. 
How many times (God forgive her) has Mother lied 
to calm troubled waters, that all others failed at after they 
tried. 
She has to have a vault out of which money flows 
to help smooth out everybody’s tales of woe. 
To nurse back to health the troubled and the sick, 
using tender loving care, medicine, 
but best of all a Mother’s touch always does the trick. 
So to all of you who have a mother, 
please, take good care of her as you will not get another. 
Even a phone call to keep in touch, 
to them would mean so much. 
It would put a smile on their face 
that even pain could not erase. 
Their hair has turned to silver, put there by Loving Care 
and the gold in their hearts is so rare. 
All they want and need is for their loved ones to visit them 
there. 


Joseph S. Arbeeny. Local 237 Retiree 
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innie, Mickey, Donald 
Me: Pluto are all happy, 

as are Disneyland man- 
agement and more than 1800 
union workers at the Anaheim, 
California recreational com- 
plex, many of them Teamsters. 

Solidarity and a unified bar- 
gaining approach by five in- 
volved unions at Disneyland, 
coupled with management's re- 
sponsiveness, recently ended a 
several weeks long walkout at 
Disneyland and gave Disney 
personnel a respite from carry- 
ing picket signs outside the leg- 
endary entertainment park's 
gates. 

Facing an impasse in negoti- 
ations between the five unions 
involved in a master services 
agreement with Disneyland, all 
unions met for a brainstorming 
session in early October and for- 
mulated strategies to counter 
any prolonged work stoppage 
at the park. The successful ef- 
fort is largely credited with pro- 
viding the wedge that forced 
the Disney empire to reassess 
its strategies and consider the 
workers’ side of the story, lead- 
ing to victory for the union 
cause. 

Engaged in the joint bargain- 
ing effort were representatives 
of Teamsters Local 88, Retail 
Clerks Local 324, Service Em- 
ployees Local 399, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees Local 
681, and Bakery and Confection- 
ary Workers Local 66. They rep- 
resented 1,844 striking employ- 
ees out of 3,600 union 
employees at the facility, in- 
cluding the ride operators, ani- 
mal handlers, warehouse work- 
ers, salespersons, bakers, 
candy makers, janitors, parking 
lot attendants, food servers and 
busboys. (Other unionized 
workers at the complex were 
covered by no-strike contracts 
that expire in 1985 or 1986.) 

Joining the Teamster contin- 
gent for this show of unanimity 
and solidarity were representa- 
tives from both the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters 
in Washington and the Western 
Conference of Teamsters, there 
to lend advice on public rela- 
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DISNEYLAND 
DISPUTE 
IS SETTLED 


tions and other avenues to be 
considered as well as to visibly 
demonstrate the support of their 
parent groups. With General 
President Presser and Western 
Conference Director Carr taking 
a direct interest in the ongoing 
negotiations, it was clear from 
the start that strikers would 
have direct, hands-on assist- 
ance should they need to con- 
tinue taking on this American 
institution as a bargaining an- 
tagonist. 


The situation at Disneyland 
had been a long time in com- 
ing. Unions representing about 
a third of Disneyland’s perma- 
nent employees had voted over- 
whelmingly in mid-September 
to reject a final contract offer 
proposed by the Anaheim 
amusement park. 

The pact, workers said, of- 
fered them a proposed 17 per- 
cent wage cut, where they had 
sought a four to eight percent 
wage increase, as well as a 
proposed two-year wage freeze 
and cuts in health insurance 
benefits. 

Unionists were told the move 
was predicated on revenue 
losses suffered by the park as a 
result of declining attendance, 
despite a Disney financial re- 
port issued in mid-July that 
cited the “highest revenues and 
net income for any quarter in 
the history of the company for 
the period ended June 30, 1984.” 
Unionists suggested that recent 
attendance shortfalls at the 


park near Los Angeles could 
have occured because of the 
crowds predicted for last sum- 


(? mer's Olympics, not because of 


a lack of interest in Mickey and 
his friends. “Management is 

being very Mickey Mouse at the 
bargaining table,” one negotia- 


tor noted. 
SS The contract vote by members 
) 


f the five unions also author- 
ized union leaders to call a 
strike, should continued at- 
tempts for another contract offer 


ail. 

On Tuesday, September 25, 
workers hit the bricks, when 
further attempts at mediation 
and negotiation failed. And 
while Disney kept the rides 
going, using experienced super- 
visory personnel and workers 
from other Disney divisions to 
handle this critical function, be- 
hind the scenes chaos began 
erupting as the park's normally 
smooth operations broke down 
into a bureaucratic nightmare. 


Faced with daily picketing 
outside the complex, the com- 
pany eventually sought and 
won a temporary restraining or- 
der barring pickets from the 
park's front gate and main en- 
trances as the dispute went on. 

After a week-long impasse, 
negotiators agreed to return to 
the table on October 2 for their 
first negotiating session since 
September 25. 


Finally, on October 15, the 
five-union bargaining commit- 
tee and Disneyland officials— 
after days of hard bargaining— 
reached a settlement to the im- 
passe. It was an agreement 
with which both sides could 
live. 

The Disneyland experience is 
living proof that life isn't a fairy 
tale, and no employer, no mat- 
ter how conscientious, can al- 
ways be counted on to be fair. 
Solidarity paid off for the five- 
union committee bargaining 
with Disney and, like the three 
little pigs’ brick house, pro- 
vided strength that was imper- 
vious to even the most belliger- 
ent huffing and puffing and 
antics of the wolf this time. Isn't 
that what unions are for? 
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eneral President Jackie experiment it is a failure. 
CGrresse: participating as “Regulatory policy must rec- 

e- the leading labor expert ognize and reflect the vulnera- 
on the Conference Board's re- bility of workers to legislative 

Y cent annual “Labor Outlook” and regulatory changes, ” he 

| panel, forecast gradually im- stressed. “When policy disrupts 

| proving conditions for American lives and employment... then 
workers in the coming year. steps must be taken to protect 

| Addressing a wide range of workers.” 
complex economic and employ- Presser also noted that, in the 

[- ment issues, the Teamster trucking industry, deregulation 
leader predicted long-term eco- has fostered “a declining com- 
nomic expansion in the second mitment to safety among short— 

__ half of the year, a drop in the sighted managers . . . who are 

| unemployment rate to near willing to cut costs at the ex- 
seven percent by year’s end, pense of safe equipment.” 

/ and continued growth in indus- Among other forecasts for the 

| trial and service jobs as busi- coming year, the union's gen- 
hess expands and economic eral president predicted: 
strength builds. 

Focusing on such far—reach- e@ U.S. investment abroad will 

ing subjects as deregulation, continue to slow, and for- 

: unemployment rates, labor eign investment in the U. S. 
shortages, legislation, health will continue to grow. 
benefits, labor law reform, and @ On the whole, prices will 
the impact of the 1984 presiden- remain stable in 1985, and 
tial elections, Presser offered the trade deficit will not 

pointed insights into many of reach expected levels. 

y the most serious topics facing ® Total wage and benefit 


the labor world today. 

Zeroing in, for example, on 
the devastating impact of dere- 
gulation on workers in the mo- 
tor carrier, airline and commun- 
iciations industries—trades 
which are widely represented 
by the Teamsters—Presser ex- 
plained, “Deregulation has ex- 
acted a tremendous price in hu- 
man terms from Teamster 
members, and as an economic 
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packages will gradually re- 
turn to normal, but will be 
skewed toward covering 
health costs, which are still 
out of control. 

@ The tire industry will con- 
tinue to rebound as oil 
prices remain stable or 
even fall, and auto produc- 
tion rises in 1985. 

@ Job security will remain a 
key issue that will be cen- 


Jackie, 
Before the 
Conference 
Board, 
Poses 
Challenging 
Questions for 
‘80s 


tral in negotiations for the 
trucking, auto, rubber, and 
electrical industries. 

®@ The outlook for the con- 
struction industry will con- 
tinue to improve. Though 
bargaining will again be 
tight, wages will begin to 
edge upwards before the 
end of the year. 


resser's predictions were 
Perce. in part, on studies 

and estimates prepared 
by data resource researchers, 
and various leading econo- 
mists. 

The Conference Board each 
year convenes a group of ex- 
perts from business and labor 
who analyze current economic 
influences, compensation 
trends, labor relations, and po- 
litical events, and then assess 
the labor/human resources out- 
look for the coming year. This 
group method has proven re- 
markably successful, producing 
uncannily accurate labor fore- 
casts for the past five years. 

While management and busi- 
ness may not have agreed with 
everything Presser said during 
the forum, he was a valuable 
and persuasive witness for la- 
bor’s interests, voicing our con- 
cerns and thoughts in an envi- 
ronment that is all too often 
less than interested in our 
views and sometimes down- 
right callous about our needs. 
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‘Get It in the Contract,’ 
Is the Best Counter to Recent 
NLRB Decision, Counsel Advises 


n Bearden and Company, 
| Ez NLRB No. 135 (Oct. 25, 

1984), a divided three mem- 
ber panel of the National Labor 
Relations Board (NLRB) held 
that an individual employee's 
filing for unemployment com- 
pensation is not concerted ac- 
tivity under the National Labor 
Relations Act (NLRA). Therefore, 
an employer who refuses to re- 
call laid-off employees who 
have sought such benefits does 
not commit an unfair labor 
practice. 


In Bearden, the employer had 
a policy of refusing to recall 
from layoff status employees 
who had filed for state unem- 
ployment benefits. An employee 
who was not recalled filed un- 
fair labor practice charges with 
the Board. An NLRB administra- 
tive law judge found that the 
employer had violated section 8 
(a) (1) of the NLRA by maintain- 
ing and enforcing a policy of 
refusing to recall from layoff 
status employees who file for 
state unemployment benefits. 
The board reversed the admin- 
istrative law judge's decision. 


The NLRB held that the ag- 
grieved employee was not en- 
gaged in concerted activity 
when he filed his claim for un- 
employment compensation. The 
NLRB based its holding on its 
prior decision in Myers Indus- 
tries, 268 NLRB No. 73 (January 
6, 1984). In Myers, the Board re- 
defined the term concerted ac- 
tivity. The Board held that for 
an activity to be concerted, it 
must “be engaged in with, or 
on the authority of other em- 
ployees, and not solely by and 
on behalf of the employee him- 
self.” In reaching its decision in 
Bearden, the Board determined 
that the Myers decision had 
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overruled the Board's prior deci- 
sion in Self Cycle & Marine Dis- 
tributor Company, 237 NLRB 74 
(1968). In Self Cycle, the Board 
held that an employee was en- 
gaged in concerted activity 
when she filed unemployment 
compensation claims because 
such claims are an aspect of 
national labor policy, arise out 
of the employment relationship, 
and are matters of common in- 
terest to other employees. 

In analyzing the employer's 
policy in the present case, un- 
der the Myers test for concerted 
activity, the Board found that 
the employer's policy affected 
only each person's right to 
claim unemployment benefits. 
The Board stated that a filing 
for benefits is an “intrinsically 
individual act”, undertaken by 
the employee “solely on his be- 
half and for his own benefit 
rather than for the mutual aid 
and benefit of other employ- 
ees.” 

In accordance with its analy- 
sis of Myers and Self Cycle, the 
Board held that the employee 
did not violate section 8 (a) (1) 
of the NLRA by maintaining 
and enforcing a policy of refus- 
ing to recall employees who file 
for unemployment compensa- 
tion. The Board based its con- 
clusion on the fact that the em- 
ployer's rule was aimed at, and 
only applied, to activities that 
were not concerted. In a critical 
footnote, the Board distin- 
guished the U.S. Supreme 
Court's decision in NLRB v. City 
Disposal Systems, 104 S. Ct. 
1505 (1984). The NLRB stated 
that the instant case was distin- 
guishable from City Disposal 
Systems because this case did 
not involve “the invocation of a 
right rooted in a collective-bar- 
gaining agreement.” 


Counsel 
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(NEWS OF NOTE TO 
TEAMSTER LOCALS) 


The most significant aspect of 
the Bearden decision is the fact 
that the Board distinguished its 
opinion from the U.S. Supreme 
Court decision in City Disposal 
System. As a result, it is clear 
that the Board recognizes that 
an individual employee en- 
gages in concerted activity 
when he or she invokes “a right 
rooted in the collective bargain- 
ing agreement.” To ensure that 
their interests are protected, 
employees will be well served 
to include specific language in 
their collective bargaining 
agreements to protect their 
right to seek unemployment 
compensation without being 
subject to any retaliatory action 
by the employer, such as the 
denial of the right to recall or 
seniority rights. If the NLRA 
and the contractual grievance 
procedure fail to remedy an em- 
ployee’s injury, i.e. loss of ben- 
efits, he or she should consult 
state law to determine if the ap- 
plicable state statute prevents 
an employer from engaging in 
any retaliatory conduct against 
an employee because of the 
employee's exercise of the right 
to collect unemployment com- 
pensation. 
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IBT Medical Advisory Group Meets 


aa edical Issues Fac- 

MVE: Teamsters on 

the Job” was the fo- 

cus of a meeting of the IBT 
Medical Advisory Committee at 
IBT headquarters. On November 
16, 1984, the IBT Safety and 
Health Department hosted the 
committee, whose members 
were meeting to discuss such 
issues as health hazards and 
motor vehicle drivers, dioxin 
and Teamster members, the di- 
abetic driver, and drug depend- 
ency and the workplace. 

The IBT Medical Advisory 
Committee was established in 
the early 1970s to advise the IBT 
Safety and Health Department 
on matters of occupational med- 
icine. In the past, the commit- 
tee worked extensively on the 
question of appropriate medical 
qualifications for motor vehicle 
drivers, particularly cardiac 
qualifications. 

Committee Chairman Donald 
Dawson, M.D., currently a clini- 
cal health services consultant 
in Boston, Massachusetts, and 
formerly executive director of 
the Frank E. Fitzsimmons Ex- 
perimental Surgery Complex in 
Pontiac, Michigan, opened the 
November meeting by introduc- 
ing the newest member of the 
standing committee: David 
Rollo, M.D., Ph.D., Professor of 
Medicine at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, and Senior Vice President 
of Medical Affairs, Humana, 
Inc. Dr. Rollo’s expertise is in 
the treatment of diabetes. 

Other members attending the 
meeting were Bernard Bercu, 
M.D., Professor of Medicine at 
the University of Michigan, spe- 
cializing in cardiology and in- 
ternal medicine; and Charles 
Hufnagel, M.D., Director of Car- 
diovascular Surgery at George- 
town University Hospital. 

Other members of the advi- 
sory committee who were una- 
ble to attend include Antonio 
Gotto, M.D., Chairman of Medi- 
cine at Baylor College of Medi- 
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cine, Houston, Texas; member 
emeritus Dr. Michael DeBakey, 
Professor of Surgery at the Bay- 
lor College of Medicine; and Dr. 
A. W. Karchmer, Chief of Infec- 
tious Diseases at New England 
Deaconess Hospital and Associ- 
ate Professor of Medicine at 
Harvard University Medical 
School. 


Representing the interests 
and concerns of Teamster mem- 
bers were IBT Safety and 
Health Director R. V. Durham 
and IBT Industrial Hygienist 
Suzanne Kossan. Eastern Con- 
ference Representative Michael 
Markowitz also attended the 
meeting. 


Seat Belt Safety on TV 


n interesting letter was 
Boece received at 

headquarters from Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University, soliciting 
Teamster support for an effort 
to encourage seat belt use by 
petitioning the television indus- 
try to increase seat restraint 
use among video heroes. 

The intriguing concept of a 
petition to urge series heroes to 
wear their seat belts, as an ef- 
fective way of getting the rest 
of us to do likewise, especially 
our youngsters, came from E. 
Scott Geller in the Blacksburg, 
Virginia university's Psychology 
Department. 

“My class and I want to coor- 
dinate a large-scale interven- 
tion to promote the use of vehi- 
cle safety belts and child safety 
seats,” Geller wrote, by getting 
active citizen support for a peti- 
tion to encourage the “T.V. in- 
dustry to stop showing their ep- 
isode heroes traveling without 
wearing safety belts and sur- 
viving serious vehicle crashes 
and roll-overs. Instead we want 
the T.V. industry to include the 


consistent use of shoulder/lap 
belts and child safety belts in 
their scripts.” 


Geller is collecting signatures 
for a petition to the industry to 
suggest just that, in an attempt 
to show public concern on the 
issue. 


He raises an interesting point 
that many of us may never 
have pondered. 


The Teamsters Union has 
long advocated the use of seat 
belts by our members, both on 
the job and off, and their fami- 
lies. But how many youngsters 
and young adults can we con- 
vince of the soundness of buck- 
ling up when all they see on 
television from the “Dukes of 
Hazzard,” “The A-Team,” “Hill 
Street Blues,” “Magnum P.I.,” 
“Knight Rider,” “Simon and Si- 
mon,” and a host of other 
shows are people who do just 
the opposite, and more than 
that, get away with it, escaping 
injury even after some serious 
accidents? Maybe Geller has a 
point and the industry should 
act. 
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“crisis” situation exists 
A: government's efforts to 

control occupational dis- 
ease, according to a recent 
Congressional report. The re- 
port states that at the center of 
the problem is the “fragmented 
and unreliable” statistics on oc- 
cupational disease upon which 
public policy decisions are 
based. 

During recent hearings held 
by the House Subcommittee on 
Manpower and Housing of the 
Government Operations Com- 
mittee, it was revealed that the 
collection of information on the 
prevalence and incidence of oc- 
cupational disease is “70 years 
behind the field of communica- 
ble disease control.” 

Statistics on disease rates are 
essential to efforts to control the 
problem of occupational dis- 
ease. For public policy pur- 
poses, disease statistics are 
used by OSHA and NIOSH to 
set and change workplace 
health standards. Disease sta- 
tistics are also used to estab- 
lish priorities for occupational 
disease research. Moreover, 
disease information is needed 
to alert employees of the haz- 
ards they face and their risk of 
disease. For the health of the 
employees, it is essential that 
this information reach them di- 
rectly. 


What Good's OSHA Without Facts? 


Why have we reached a crisis 
situation in the area of informa- 
tion collection on occupational 
disease? The Subcommittee 
found several problems in the 
current methods of data collec- 
tion which have contributed to 
the crisis. One problem cited is 
the government's principal reli- 
ance on employer records for 
disease statistics. 

Employer records have been 
found to be unreliable because 
of the under-reporting of dis- 
ease cases. A second problem 
is that the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics (BLS), authorized to col- 
lect the statistics, neither super- 
vises nor investigates the 
reliability or accuracy of the 
data on disease. A third prob- 
lem is the overall lack of physi- 
cian training in the recognition 
of occupational disease. This 
has led to a failure to report 
disease cases as occupational 
due to improper diagnosis. 

Despite the uncertainty of oc- 
cupational disease statis- 
tics,some estimates show that 
there are presently two million 
workers severely or partially 
disabled from occupational dis- 
ease. As many as 390,000 work- 
ers become disabled from occu- 
pational diseases each year, 
and 100,000 deaths occur. Ac- 
cording to the Office of Technol- 
ogy Assessment, 15-40% of all 
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cancer deaths may be occupa- 
tionally-related. Clearly, the ex- 
tent of the problem of occupa- 
tional disease is far-reaching. 

To improve on current data 
collection programs, the Sub- 
committee recommends that 
legislation be passed to central- 
ize disease data collection into 
one agency, NIOSH. The Sub- 
committee also suggested that 
there be a requirement that em- 
ployers report occupational dis- 
ease cases directly to NIOSH, 
rather than just record the 
cases. Finally, it was recom- 
mended that a system of report- 
ing be developed starting with 
10-20 known occupational dis- 
eases targeted for physician re- 
porting. 

A copy of the report is avail- 
able from the Subcommittee on 
Manpower and Housing of the 
Government Operations Com- 
mittee, U.S. House of Represen- 
tatives, Washington, D.C. 
20515. 


ome December, the haz- 
Cuz of the weather be- 

come particularly impor- 
tant. 

Listed below are a number of 
checkpoints associated with 
winter hazards, to which should 
be added any hazards associ- 
ated with particular work- 
places. We in the Teamsters 
suggest you discuss these prob- 
lems with your fellow employ- 
ees and enlist their cooperation 
in trying to prevent accidents 
on the job. 

Icicles and ice formations 
along roof eaves of buildings 
can be dangerous. Avoid the 
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Cold Weather Safety 


accumulation of heavy forma- 
tions by scheduling periodic in- 
spections and icicle removal 
when necessary. 

Ice and snow conditions pres- 
ent special hazards to workers 
engaged in outside construction 
and maintenance work. Check 
all scaffolds and other working 
surfaces to see that they are 
free from ice and snow and con- 
stantly keep in mind the poten- 
tial for slips and falls when 
working in such areas. 

It's important, too, to ensure 
that outdoor material-handling 


equipment is suitable for winter 
use. Check exhaust systems of 
all vehicles with enclosed cabs, 
since hastily constructed enclo- 
sures can trap exhaust gases. 

Check, too, to ensure that you 
have an adequate supply of 
salt to spread on icy walks and 
drives. 

Workers wearing quilted, in- 
sulated outer-garments or un- 
derwear on the job should re- 
member that certain nylon and 
polyester fibers may be flam- 
mable. Exercise caution when 
wearing them. Workers also are 
advised to use insulated safety 
boots outdoors. 
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A Technology Lag on Brakes, Too? 


vailable data suggests 
Re: the braking capacity 

of heavy trucks could be 
improved by one-third if manu- 
facturers of heavy trucks incor- 
porated state of the art brake 
technologies. This confirmation 
comes from a recent report is- 
sued by the Insurance Institute 
for Highway Safety (IIHS). 

State of the art technologies 
are currently being used by our 
European counterparts, but U.S. 
manufacturers seem to have 
fallen behind. The author of the 
IIHS study has stated that the 
large trucks currently operating 
on U.S. highways are using 
"1950's technology.” 

Since the anti-lock brake rule 
was struck down, large trucks 
must meet only one DOT safety 
tule relative to stopping dis- 
tances. This is the DOT rule re- 
quiring trucks to be able to stop 
from 20 mph in 35 to 40 feet on 
a dry road. On the other hand, 
automobiles are required to be 
able to stop from 60 mph in 216 
feet on a dry road or better. At 
60 mph, a loaded truck can take 
between 250-300 feet to stop; an 
unloaded truck may take more 
than 500 feet. Clearly, there is a 
great disparity between the 
braking capabilities of U.S. 
cars and trucks. 

Although heavy trucks are in- 
volved in fewer crashes per 
mile than automobiles, truck 
crashes are involved in more 
fatalities. According to the ITHS 
study, the fatal accident rate 
per 100 million miles was 5.3 
for trucks as compared to 2.8 for 
cars. 

The IIHS study lists five major 
problem areas in brake per- 
formance. They are: 


—Lack of front brakes. 

—Disparity in braking per- 
formance—empty v. loaded. 

—Lack of maintenance and 
adjustment. 

—Poor timing. 
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—Torque imbalance from 
poor adjustment and mixed 
brake systems. 


The study lists many possible 
improvements available now to 
truck manufacturers that “could 
reduce truck crashes by about 
12%.” This confirms a NHTSA 
study that showed that about a 
10 to 20 percent payoff (i.e., re- 
duction) would result in the 
number of large truck crashes 
from improvements in brake 
systems. 

Possible improvements to cur- 
rent brake systems include: 

1. To improve truck braking 
distances to no more than 250 


feet from 60 mph, adequate 
front brake performance and 
automatic slack adjusters 
should be required. 

2. To eliminate braking dis- 
parity between empty and 
loaded vehicles, load sensing 
devices should be required. 


3. To further improve braking 
distances and maintain steer- 
ing control, anti-lock systems 
and faster timing should be re- 
quired. 

In the interest of truck safety, 
manufacturers, government and 
labor must work together to in- 
corporate these improvements 
in brake systems. 


Local 169 Qualifies for 
Dioxin Study 


mortality study of all 
Bie: workers once em- 

ployed in the production 
of dioxin contaminated products 
will include members of Team- 
sters’ Local 169, according to a 
government official. The study, 
which will examine the em- 
ployee records of over 6,000 pro- 
duction workers at 14 facilities 
nationwide, is being conducted 
by the National Institute for Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health 
(NIOSH). 

Although the NIOSH dioxin 
study began in 1979, it is sched- 
uled to be completed by the end 
of 1985. The study will examine 
cause of death among these 
workers most heavily exposed 
to dioxin. In addition to deter- 
mining what long-term health 
effects may result from expo- 
sure to dioxin, the NIOSH study 
is aimed at reconstructing past 
exposures in production facili- 
ties in an attempt to determine 
what levels of dioxin may be 
harmful. 

Teamsters at Local 169 have a 
vital interest in the NIOSH 
study since their members em- 


ployed at Amchem Products, 
Inc., were exposed to dioxin 
from the 1940's to 1979. It was at 
Amchem that these members 
handled and formulated up to 
1,000,000 gallons per year of the 
chemical 2,4,5-T, a herbicide 
contaminated with dioxin. The 
negotiations between the lead- 
ership of Local 169, NIOSH and 
the IBT Safety and Health De- 
partment paid off in assurances 
from NIOSH that Local 169 will 
be included in the NIOSH mor- 
tality study. NIOSH will begin 
to examine the employee rec- 
ords as soon as they are re- 
leased by Union Carbide, for- 
mer owner of the Amchem 
facility. 

In a related matter, Local 169 
members will be addressed by 
Robert McConnell, M.D., of 
NIOSH, on the risks and haz- 
ards of dioxin exposure some- 
time in the next month. Dr. 
McConnell was one of the prin- 
cipal NIOSH physicians study- 
ing the dioxin problem at the 
St. Louis truck terminals whose 
workers are represented by Lo- 
cal 600. 
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CONSUMERS CORNER 


he Christmas and Hanuk- 
P kah seasons are often the 

time for bicycle gift—giv- 
ing. As we all know, bicycling 
is fun and great exercise. 
Everyone from school kids to 
senior citizens can enjoy them- 
selves on two-wheelers. But ve- 
hicular traffic, potholed streets 
and rider ignorance can make 
this widely enjoyed sport dan- 
gerous. 

About 41,000 bicyclists are 
killed or receive disabling inju- 
ries annually. Through common 
sense and safe riding tech- 
niques, many of these accidents 
can be avoided. The National 
Safety Council stresses the im- 
portance of knowing the rules 
of the road and obedience to 
these rules. It is never too early 
or too late to sharpen safe rid- 
ing skills. 


Train your child to ride safely 
from the very start. The Ameri- 
can Automobile Association 
suggests that parents help their 
children master the art of riding 
a bicycle in a secluded area 
away from traffic. Maneuvers 
such as starting, stopping, turn- 
ing, signaling, going up and 
down hills and around curves 
should be practiced before chil- 
dren are allowed to ride even 
quiet neighborhood streets. 


While working with your 
child on his physical riding 
skills, stress the following safe 
riding practices: 


® Follow local vehicle rules 
and regulations. 

@ Ride with (not against) the 
traffic. 

@ Keep to the right side of 
traffic. 
Obey all traffic signs and 
signals. Stop at stop signs. 
Use hand signals for any 
movement that is to be 
made within traffic and 
make your signals at least 
10 seconds before you 
change. 


@ Be cautious around parked 
cars, especially for opening 
doors. 

@ Never carry a passenger on 
a bike. 

® Stop at intersections; walk 
bike across busy intersec- 
tions and streets. 

@ Give right-of-way to pedes- 
trians. 


What's good for the goose is 
also good for the gander. Just 
because you're now riding a 
French 12-speed instead of the 
old fire engine red Schwinn, it 
doesn't excuse flouting those 
safety rules. In fact, it is more 
important than ever, since 
roads are becoming ever more 
crowded with two and four— 
wheeled traffic. Cyclists of any 
age are extremely vulnerable to 
dangerous traffic situations and 
the weather. Speeds in excess 
of 30 miles per hour can easily 
be attained on a bike, and de- 
bris on the road or a moment of 
carelessness can cause a dan- 
gerous spill. 

ycling becomes much 
Cr dangerous at dusk 

or night when visibility 
decreases. Making yourself and 
your bike more visible to motor- 
ists should be a number one 
priority even before you ride at 
night: 


@ Wear light colored clothing. 

@ Equip bicycle with a white 
headlight and a reflector or 
red tailight which can be 
seen for 500 feet. 

@ In addition to lights, you 
can increase your visibility 
by using white or silver re- 
flective tape on the handle- 
bars, pedals and front fork. 


Riding safety can be en- 
hanced at any time when you 
dress for the occasion. Statistics 
show that one-third of all bicy- 
cling injuries occur to the head 
and face. Wear a helmet at all 
times. Eye protection is impor- 
tant as well, so wear goggles. 


Clips for the pant legs are also 
essential. Who hasn't caught a 
pair of jeans in the chain and 
gone down in a heap at one 
time or another? 

The U.S. Consumer product 
Safety Commission has issued 
bicycle regulations specifying 
that new bikes must have good 
brakes and tires and firmly at- 
tached wheels. They also must 
have protective guards, strong 
drive chains and reflectors on 
the front and rear and on the 
pedals. Keeping the bike in 
safe working order is up to the 
rider. 

properly maintained 
Bi is inherently safer 

than a neglected one. Re- — 
member these five pointers: 


@ Check lights, brakes and 
horn regularly. 

@ Lubricate all moving parts 
at least once a month and 
tighten all nuts and bolts. 

@ Maintain recommended tire 
pressure. 

® Store bikes under cover. 

@ Always park bike upright. 
Either use a kickstand, a 
bicycle rack or support it 
against a building in a safe 
place. 


Often overlooked as a safety 
hazard is the bicycle that's too 
large for its rider. Never buy a 
bike that is too large for a child 
under the assumption he will 
“grow into it”. A bicycle should 
be neither too large nor too 
small. The cyclists should sit on 
the seat and be able to blance 
the bicycle with the tips of the 
toes resting comfortably on the 
ground. The bicycle should not 
lean to one side to accomplish 
this. 
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This Polling Booth Was Empty. . .- 
WHERE WERE YOU? 


THE 1984 ELECTIONS are history, the team the Teamsters endorsed is back in 
the White House and we have a reconstituted Senate and Congress that, more 
than ever before, should be willing to heed labor's call on the important issues dur- 
ing its coming 99th session. All that’s good news for workers, especially for our 
members, who now have a real voice on Capitol Hill because of their continuing 
active participation in DRIVE. 

One thing did, however, disappoint the Teamsters and that was that nation- 
ally we failed to achieve a record voter turnout this year. Although more than 89 
million voters reportedly went to the polls November 6, that’s not good enough. 
While Teamsters registered in record numbers this year, we will not rest until each 
of our nearly two million members, hundreds of thousands of retirees and their 
families is registered and going to the polls regularly. 

The polling place above had at least one emply space On Election Day. Was 
it yours? This little girl anxiously awaits the day she can pull those levers on her 
own, rather than just helping her mom. As adults, shouldn't our vote mean even 
more to us? Remember, voting isn’t just a right. It’s also a responsibility that helps 
ensure this nation of ours remains free. 

If you failed to do your part November 6, won't you take the time now 
to contact your voter registration office and get registered so that, come next spring's 
primaries, it won't be too late for you again? Your voice does count! 
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